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rUEFACE 


By  "  Shakespeare  Land,"  as  used  in  these  papes, 
Strati'ord-oii-A\'on  and  the  cmintry  within  a  radius  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  are  meant;  comprising 
parts  of  Warwickshire  and  (iloucestershire,  and  some 
portions  of  Worcestershire  which  are  mentioned  by 
Shakespeare,  or  must  have  been  familiar  to  him.  So 
many  thousands  annually  visit  Stratford-on-Avon  that 
the  town,  and  in  some  lesser  degree  the  surrounding 
country,  are  thought  to  be  hackneyed  and  spoilt  for  the 
more  intellectual  and  leisured  visitor;  but  that  is  very 
far  from  being  flic  case.  Apart  from  such  acknowledged 
centres  of  Shakesi)eareau  interest  as  the  Hirthi)Iace  at 
Stratford-on-Avon.  the  i)arish  church,  and  Anne  Ilatha- 
way's  Cottage  at  Shottcry;  and  excepting  such  great 
show-places  as  Kenilworth  and  Warwick  castles,  Shake- 
speare Land  is  by  no  means  overrun,  and  is  in  every  way 
charming  and  satisfying.  Stratford  town  itself,  the 
very  centre  of  interest,  is  unspoiled;  and  the  enterprise 
of  the  majority  of  Shakespearean  ])ilgrims  is  of  such  a 
poor  quality,  and  their  intellectual  requirements  as  a 
rule  so  soon  satisfied,  that  the  real  beauties  of  the 
.Varwickshire  villages  and  the  towns  and  villages  of 
the  Cotswolds  are  to  them  a  scaled  book.  Exce])t  these 
byways  be  explored,  such  an  essential  side  of  Shake- 
speare as  that  I  have  touched  upon  in  the  chapter 
"  Shakespeare  the  Countryman  "  will  be  little  under- 
stood. 


It  is  tlms  iiitircly  n  mistiikrii  idea  to  Ihiiiivtlic  Shake- 
speare Country  overdone.  On  the  eontrary,  it  is  mueh  less 
known  than  it  ouijht  to  be,  and  would  l)e,  were  it  in  any 
other  hmd  tlian  onr  own.  .Vnd  Stratlord  itself  has  not 
done  so  inucli  as  iniijht  have  been  ex|)eeted  in  e.xploitiii},' 
possible  Shakespearean  interest.  .Vneient  hoiise-fronts 
that  the  poet  must  have  known  still  await  the  removal 
of  the  plasier  wliieh  lor  two  nturies  or  more  has 
eovcred  them;  and  the  Corporation  arehives  have  not 
yet  been  thoroujrhly  explored. 

Ineidentally  these  payes  may  serve  to  expose  some  of 
the  Haconian  heresies.  If  there  be  many  whose  judg- 
ment is  overborne  by  the  tub-thumpinj,'  oi  the  Hae(»nians, 
let  them  turn  to  some  of  the  cxtrava<,'aiiees  of  Donnelly 
U'.d  others  mentioned  here,  and  then  note  the  many 
local  allusions  whieh  Shakespeare  and  none  other  eoidd 
have  Avritten. 

The  IJaeon  controversy,  which  since  1S.»7  has  offered 
considerable  employment  lor  speculative  minds,  and  is 
still  in  ])rogress,  is  now  responsible  for  some  six  hundred 
books  and  pamphlets,  monuments  of  jjcrverted  nifjenu- 
ity  and  industrious  research  misapplied :  of  evidence 
misunderstood,  and  of  jud{,'ment  biassed  by  a  dearly 
proclaimed  intention  to  j)lace  Bacon  where  Shakespeare 
stands.  These  exceedingly  well-read  gentlemen.  ))rofited 
in  strange  concealments,  have  produced  a  deal  of  skimble- 
skamble  stuff  that  galls  our  good  hunu)urs.  The  veriest 
antics,  they  at  first  amuse  us,  but  in  a  longer  accpuiint- 
ancc  tliey  are.  as  Hotspur  says  of  (ilcndowcr,  "as 
tedious  as  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife;  Worse  than  a 
smoky  house." 

This  is  no  place  to  fully  enter  the  discussion,  but  we 
may  here  note  the  opinion  ol  Harvey,  the  great  con- 
temporary man  of  sci(  ,  on  liacon,  the  amateur  of 
science.     ■■  My  Lord  Chancellor,"  he  said.  "  writes  abo:it 


IMIKI  Aci; 

S(  iiiice  like  a  Lord  Chaitft'llor."  Any  one-  wlio  reads 
Macon's  poetry  will  notice  that  llic  |)oets  niij;lit  have 
applied  the  same  taunt  to  his  lines. 

Vet  they  tell  ns  now.  tli''se  stranye  folk,  eaycr  for  a 
little  cheap  notoriety,  nol  onl\  that  ""  Haeon  wrote 
the  (iieene.  Marlowe,  and  Shakesjicare  plays,"  but 
lliat  his  is  tic  ])en  that  yives  the  Authorised  N'ersion  of 
I  lie  HiMe  iis  literary  yraee.  Well,  well.  They  say  the 
owl  was  a  haker's  daughter;   a  doeunieiil  in  madness. 

(  HAKI.I.S    (J.    II.VIU'I-.U. 

Killing,  Ainiii.il  J4.  I '.111'. 
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SUxMMER    DAYS 
IN    SHAKKSPEARE     LAND 


CHAPTER   I 

■I'lic   IS.riiiMiM-s  of  Stiatfonl-OM-Av.ii. 

:    N-KTY-KiVK  n.ilc.s    IV„„,  the  City  of    London,    in    tlu- 
sou  hern    ,>.,-t    <,!•   W.rwic-kshire,    and   on   the   1  dl        • 

Not    rT         f   "'/'"   •'^■""-    ^^^^-''^   '^   ian.on.s   tow   . 
...  ^va.l.ke  story,  nor  ^n-cat  in  affairs  of  roinn.orce.     It 
was   never   a   strono    plaee,    with    zuenacino-   eastle   or 
delensu'c  town   walls  with  oates  elosed   at    ,n.ht. 
distl;""",        """'  '■""•'   '"  ''   th-'y-P-I.led   forest 

whi  i         U  r:^  1?"''*'-^!  ".oveinents  whieh  eonstifnte 
Nvhat   s  called  -  history  "  have  jmssed  it  l.v. 

oftr^tJn;?"'^  *r  ''^^V''""^  '^''  hc<,luuU^..  -..  town 
oi  btratlord-on-Avon,  whose  very  name,  alth.,.  <  h  now 
charged  with  a  speeial  signitieance  as  the  hirthj;iaee  o 
Shakespeare,    takes    little   hold   r.pon   the    in.aginatio, 
he.,   we   om.t   the   distinguishing    "'on    Avon:"     Fo 
hei^  are  other  Stratfords  to  be  found  upon  the  nmp 
ol   England,    as    neeessarily   there    must    he    when    we 
consider  the  origin  of  the  name,  whieh  means  merel v 

oad     er        7  ""  "  ^*"^'  "-g— ">  a  pavc.l  Uoman 
road-erossed  a  nver.     And  as  fords  of  this  kind  must 
'^  1 
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liavc  been  very  miineruiis  iiloiig  tlu-  aneieiit  roads  of 
this  country  heloif  hrid^R-s  were  bnilt,  Ave  can  only 
be  astonished  that  tliere  are  not  more  Strallords  than 
the  live  or  six  tliat  are  found  in  the  gazetteers. 

The  Roman  road  that  came  this  way  was  a  vicinal 
ioutc  from  the  Watling  Street  where  iJirmingham  now 
stands,  through  Ilenley-in-Arden  and  Alcester,  the 
Roman  station  of  Alauna.  Passing  over  the  ford  of 
tile  Avon,  it  went  to  London  by  way  of  Ettington, 
Sunrising  Jlill,  and  Ranbury.  Other"  Roman  roads! 
the  Fosse  Way  and  Ryknield  Street,  remodelled  on  the 
lines  of  ancient  Rritish  trackways,  passed  east  and  west 
of  Stratford  at  an  equal  distance  of  six  miles. 

All  the  sm-rounding  district  north  of  the  Avon  was 
woodland,  the  great  Forest  of  Ardcn ;  and  to  the  south 
of  the  river  stretched  a  more  low-lying  country  as  far 
us  the  foot  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,'  much  Jess  thickly 
wooded.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the 
Forest  of  Arden  was  gieatly  diminished,  these  districts 
owned  two  distinctive  names  :  the  forest  being  called 
"the  Wooland,"  and  the  southward  pasture-lands  "the 
Feldon." 

The  travellers  who  came  this  way  in  early  Saxon 
tunes,  and  perha])s  even  later,  came  to  close  grips  with 
the  true  inwardness  of  things.  They  looked  death  often 
in  the  face  as  they  Avent  the  lonely  road.  The  wild 
things  in  the  forest  menaced  them,  iloods  obscured  the 
fords.  laAvless  men  no  Jess  Jierce  than  the  animals  which 
roamed  tlie  tangled  brakes  lurked  and  slew.  "Now 
am  1  in  Arden,"  tlie  wayfarer  might  have  said,  antieipat- 
mg  Tcuichstone,  "  tJie  more  fooJ  I ;  when  I  was  at  home 
I  was  in  a  better  place;   but  travellers  nmst  be  content." 

No  town  or  village  then  existed  upon  the  banks  of 
Avon,  and  the  first  mention  of  Stratford  occurs  in 
A.D.   (J'Jl,   when  a  monastery  situated  Iierc  is  named. 
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It  was  an  obscure  house-    l)iit  ivin.  „... 

able  lands   which    His    .L      .  ""?'"  ""^^  ''"''- 

^^  -"''^  ^"^'^^ -attracted  busmess,  and  about 
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I'J'JO  the  first  market  was  founded.  The  town  had 
be<,niii  to  jrrow,  slowly,  it  is  true,  but  substantially. 
At  this  ])eriod  also  that  (Juild  arose  whieh  was  originally 
a  relif,'ious  and  eliaritable  iraternity,  but  eventually 
developed  into  surimsiiiff  issues,  founding  a  gramniar- 
sehool  and  beeoniing  a  tradesmen's  soeii'ty,  wlienee  the 
ineorporation  of  the  towii  in  l.l.j:},  and  the  establishment 
t)f  a  town  eouneil  derived.  Camden,  writing  about  this 
time,  was  able  to  describe  it  as  "•  a  i)roper  little  mereat 
towne." 

In  that  era  whieii  witnessed  the  ineorj)oratioa  of  the 
town  of  Stratford-on-Avon  and  the  birth  of  Shakesi)care 
the  population  was  some  '.iOOO.  It  is  now  about  8800; 
V.  very  moderate  iiiercase  in  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  mueh  below  the  average  rate  for  towns,  by 
whieh  Stratford  might  now  have  had  a  i)opulatioii  of 
about  10,000. 

The  ineorporation  of  this  little  town  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth  was  a  great  event  loeally.  It  included 
the  restitution  to  the  i)eople  of  the  place  of  the  buildings 
and  the  j)roperty  of  the  V.nM  of  Holy  Cross  whieh  had 
been  eonfiseatc'l  in  15J.7,  when  also  the  iidiabitants 
had  been  relit  id  from  the  yoke  of  the  liishops  of 
Worcester,  whose  manor  had  been  taken  away  from 
them.  It  is  true  that  the  manorial  rights  liad  not  been 
abolished  and  that  tlie  i)roperty  and  its  various  ancient 
privileges  had  only  been  transferred  to  other  owners, 
but  it  was  something  to  the  good  that  the  Church  no 
longer  possessed  these  things.  These  were  not  arbitrary 
changes,  the  whim  of  this  monarch  or  that,  Henry  the 
Eighth  and  Edward  the  Sixth  did  only  what  others  in 
their  i)lace  would  and  must  have  done.  They  were 
certainly  sovereigns  with  convictions  of  their  own,  but 
their  attitude  of  mind  was  but  the  Zeitgeist,  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  they  did  not  so  much  originate  it  as 
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bo  swayed  by  it.  Those  statesmen  who  have  l)een 
held  mcanl\  subservient  to  then  were,  alter  all,  men  of 
like  eonvictions.  They  saw  the  old  order  to  be  outworn 
and  existinrr  institutions  ripe  lor  ehanpe.  It  was  the 
ape  of  the  Rcnaseenee.  Everywhere  was  the  new 
spirit,  whieh  was  remodelling  thonpht  as  well  as  material 
thinffs.  It  was  the  aye,  above  all  thin<;s.  of  the  new 
learning.  These  feelinjrs  led  the  advisers  of  the  younj,' 
kinfT,  Edward  the  Sixth,  to  eounse!  the  restitution  to 
the  town  of  the  proi)erty  of  the  (Juild  dissolved  only 
six  years  earlier,  with  the  important  provision  that  the 
prammar-sehool  was  to  be  re-established  and  maintained 
out  of  its  revenues.  To  this  provision  we  distinctly  owe 
the  dramatist,  William  Shakespeare,  who  was  born  at 
the  very  time  when  the  educational  advantajjes  thus 
secured  to  the  children  of  the  townsfolk  had  settled 
down  into  smoothly  workinjf  order.  Education  cainiot 
produce  a  Shakesi)eare,  it  caimot  create  {jenius,  but  it 
ean  give  genius  that  chance  in  early  elementary  trai.iinf,' 
without  whieh  even  the  most  adaptive  minds  lose  their 
direction. 

The  ancient  buildinjjs  of  the  Cuild,  which  after  its 
long  career  as  a  kind  of  lay  brotherhood  for  what  modern 
people  would  style  "social  service,"  had  attained  an 
unlooked-for  development  as  the  town  authority,  thus 
provided  .Stratford  with  its  Grammar  School  and  its 
first  town-hall.  In  those  timbered  rooms  the  scholars 
received  their  education,  and  for  eighty  years,  until  Ki.'J.'i, 
when  the  first  hall  built  esi)ccially  for  the  corporation  was 
opened,  the  aldermen  and  councillors  met  there.  Among 
them  was  John  Shakes])eare. 
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Tl„.  Sl,;.lv.-,-r;,n-     .\«nu  S1mU.>,«.:.iv,  (Jlovrr.  U-.M,l-n,.-rrl,;ml      Hirtl, 
K.ii-ly  MMni.-iiTi'  of  William. 

A  MOUKiiN-  man  who  now  chanced  to  own  the  name  ot 
"  Shakesi)carc  "  would  led  proud,  even  of  that  fortuitous 
and  remote  association  with  the  greatest  figure  in  Enghsh 
litcratiUT.     He  ;ni-ht  even  try  ti)  live  up  to  it,  although 
the   probabilities  are  that   he  would  quite   early  forgo 
tlie  attempt  and  becon  e  a  backslider  to  commonplace. 
Hut   availal)le   records  tdl   us   no  good  of  the   earliest 
bearers  ot  the  name.     The  first  Shakespeare  of  whom 
we  have  anv  notice  was  a  John  of  that  name.     He  was 
hanged  in  l'.'  t<S,  lor  robbery.     It  is  a  very  long  time  ago 
since  this  nialelaetor  suffered,  and  perhaps  he  .as  one 
of  those  verv  many  inifortunate  persons  who  have  been 
in  ail  ages  "wrongfully  convicted.     But  the  name  was 
not    in  "olden    times  "a    respectai)le    one.     It    signified 
originallv  one  who  wielded  a  spear;   not  a  ehivalric  and 
romantic  knight  warring  with  the  infidel  in  Palestine,  or 
jousting  to  uphold  the  claims  to  beauty  of  his  chosen 
lad\-,    but    a   common    soldier,    a   rough   man-at-arms; 
one  who  was  in  great  request  in  his  country's  wars,  but 
was  accounted  an  undesirable  when  the  piping  times 
of  ))eaec  were  come  again  and  every  man  desired  nothing 
i)etter  than  to  sit   l)cncath  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree. 
\Ve  have  record  of  a  eertain  Shakespeare  who  grew  so 
weary  of  the  name  that  he  changed  it  for  "  Saunders." 
But  Time  was'presently  to  bring>evcnge,  when  William 
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Shakespeare,  afterwards  to  beconu  i  poet  aiul  dramatist 
of  unapproaehable  exeellciiee,  Wiis  horn,  to  make  the 
ehoiee  of  that  rcereant  bearer  of  the  name  look 
ridienlous. 

One  Shakespeare  l)efore  the  dramr list's  time  had 
reached  not  only  respectability  but  s'»ine  kind  of  local 
eminence.  This  was  Isabel  Shakespeare,  who  be<'amc 
Prioress  of  the  I'riory  of  Uaddesley  t'linton,  near  Knowlc. 
Haddeslcy  Clinton  is  in  the  ancient  and  far-spreadinj,' 
Forest  of  Arden,  and  near  it  is  the  villa<rc  of  Howin<,Hon, 
where  there  si  ill  remains  the  very  jjicturestpie  fifteenth- 
eentury  mansion  called  Shakespeare  Hall,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  in  the  dramatist's  time  the  residence  of 
a  Thomas  Shakesiuare,  an  uncle.  Hut  William  Shake- 
speare's >renealo<;y  has  not  been  convineinjrly  taken  back 
be\ond  his  grandfather  Hichard  (whose  very  Christian 
name  is  only  traditional),  who  is  slated  to  have  been  a 
farmer  at  Snittertield,  three  miles  from  Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

WarAviekshire  was,  in  fact,  extremely  rich  in  Shake- 
speares,  many  of  them  no  relatives  of  the  dramatist's 
family.  Thcv  jj;rew  in  every  hed<,'erow,  and  very  many 
of  them  owned  the  Christian  name  of  \Villiam,  but  they 
spelled  their  i)atronyniic  in  an  amazinjj  number  of  ways. 
It  is  said  to  be  capable  of  four  thousand  variations.  Wc 
will  forbear  the  most  of  these.  -  Shaxpeare  "  is  the 
eonunonest  form.  The  marria<je-bond  for  William 
Shakespeare  and  Anne  Hathaway  spells  his  name 
"  Shaospere,"  and  the  dramatist  himself  spells  it  in 
two  different  ways  in  the  three  sif,niaturcs  on  his  will, 
which  forms  to  the  Baconians  conclusive  ])roof  of  the 
two  following;  contradictory  propositions  (1)  that  he 
did  not  know  how  to  si)ell  his  own  name,  and  ('2)  that, 
the  spelling  beinj,'  different,  the  so-called  signatures 
■were  written  by  a  law-elerk  !     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
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spclliiij;  of  (iiu\  name  Wiis  in  those  tiiries  n  iiiatter  of 
fasfo  and  fancy,  wliieli  conslantly  varied.  Sir  Walter 
Italei^'h.  eonlei'i|»(.iary  witli  .Shakespeare,  was  a  st-holar 
«h(»rn  no  one  will  (ieelare  an  illiferafe,  yet  he  wrote 
his  own  name,  with  a  line  disre<,'ar(l  of  ooiisistciiev 
and  of  whal  future  generations  miffht  say,  "  Hawley," 
"  Ualej;h."  "  Uawleiy:he  "  and  "  Hauleyyh." 

In  any  ease,  the  "  law-elerk  "  theory  will  hardly  do. 
A  law-elerk  who  wrote  such  a  shoekinj,'  h'd  hand  as  the 
six  siynat'ires  of  Shakespeare  display  eon'd  not  have 
earnj'<l  his  living  with  lawyers  and  eonveyaneers.  They 
arc  sij;natiires,  nearly  all  of  tlii'  n.  which  mif,'ht  eonli- 
dently  he  taken  to  a  ehciiMst.  to  !ie  "  made  M|>,"  hut 
exact l\  ho\i  he  would  read  the  "  prescription  "  nmst  he 
left   to  the  ima^'ination. 

SiM'c  and  certain  foot  hold  njioti  ),'enealo<,'ical  Tact  is 
onl\  reached  with  William  Shakespeare's  lather,  who 
estii  ;slu(l  himself  at  Stratford-on-Avon  ahout  1;>.51, 
when  lie  seems  to  have  heen  twenty-one  years  of  aye. 
He  was  dcserihed  at  various  times  as  a  i'ell-moni,'er  and 
Klover.  a  woolstapler.  a  huteher  and  a  dealer  in  hay  ai\d 
corn.  IVohahly.  as  a  son  of  the  farmer  at  Snitterfield.  he 
was  mterested  in  most  of  these  trades.  His  home  and 
place  of  husiness  in  the  town  was  in  Henley  Street,  then, 
as  now,  one  of  the  meaner  streets  of  the  place.  Its  name 
derives  from  this  forminff  the  way  out  of  Stratford  to 
the  town  of  IIenley-in-.\rdcn. 

The  very  first  thin-'  we  lii-ve  recorded  of  .Fohn  Shake- 
speare at  Stratford  is  his  hcinj-;  lined  twelve  ])enee  for 
haviny  a  muck-heaj)  in  front  of  his  door.  Twelve  |)ence 
in  that  day  was  e(|nal  to  aijout  eijrlil  shillings  and  six- 
pence of  our  own  times;  and  thus,  when  we  consider 
the  then  notoriously  dirty  and  insanitary  condition  of 
Stratford,  endured  with  fortitude,  if  not  Mith  cheerful- 
ness bv  the  iMirgesscs,  we  arc  forced  to  the  conclusion 
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that  Mr.  John  Shnkc.pcnrr's  iiiii(k-li(!i|i  niiisl  have  Incn 
u  Mip«r  imicU-liciii),  iui  ixliiiii!  ly  l.iryc  and  offtiisivc 
spccinicii,  Ihiif  iiiii<lr  the  yoryi  cl'i  \»m  Ihf  least  s(|U(  nniisli 
of  his  f('llo\v-lowMsmon  rise.  Twi"  oIIk  r  Irailrsnicn  were 
fined  at  the  same  time,  an  '  in  l.'».'»S  lie  was,  in  company 
witfi  four  others  (amoiii;  whom  was  llie  chief  alderman, 
Francis  Ihirl>aye)  lined  in  the  smaller  snm  of  ronrpeiicf 
for  not  kecpiny  his  yntter  clean. 

My  ir>.>(i,  iiowevcr.  he  would  seem  to  have  heen 
prospering,  for  in  that  y<ar  he  piir<has((l  two  copyhold 
tenements,  one  in  Henley  Street,  next  the  house  and 
shop  now  known  as  "the  hirtliplaee  "  wiiich  he  was 
already  oceiipyinif;  the  other  in  (irtcrdiill  Sireet.  Next 
year  lie  married  Mary  Ardeii,  of  Wilmcott.  tlnce  miles 
from  Stratford.  (hi'':,'hter  of  Itolx  rt  Arden,  yeoman 
farmer  of  that  place,  said  on  iiisiiHieieiit  evidence  to 
have  heen  kin  to  the  aneienl  knightly  family  of  Arden. 
.She  had  l)ee()me.  on  her  father's  dealli  in  Deeemher  I.I.jO, 
owner  of  landed  property  called  Ashies,  at  W'ilmeole, 
and  some  liki-  intcrtsts  at  .Snilterfiild.  in  common  with 
her  brothers  and  sisters.  She  was  thus,  in  a  small  way, 
an  heiress.  Wilmcote  hcin^r  then  merely  a  haudet  in 
the  ))!irish  of  Aston  (.'antlow,  they  wire  married  at  the 
ehnrch  of  tliat  place. 

John  .Shakespeare  was  now  a  risinjx  tradesman,  and 
in  this  same  auspicious  year  heeame  a  meml)er  of  the 
town  «'onncil,  a  hody  then  newly  estahlishcd.  upon  the 
prantin;;  of  a  eliarter  of  incorporation  in  1. >.').■{. 

On  Se|)teml)er  1.>th.  1.'>.')S  his  daiiirhtei'  .Foan  was  Itap- 
tized.  She  died  an  infant.  In  l.'iKi,"),  after  serving; 
various  muniei])al  olliees.  he  heeame  an  alderman. 
Meanwhile,  at  the  close  ()f  Novemher  l.")C>'J,  a  daujfhter, 
Marjjaret.  was  horn,  who  died  the  next  year;  and  in 
l.jGJ.,  on  April  *2()tli,  his  son  William  was  bajjtized.  The 
date  of  the  poet's  birth  is  traditionally  St.  (Jcorgc's  Day, 
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April  'Jiinl;    eum-.  with  flu-  alttratioi.  in  llic  caltiHlar 
identical  with  May  .>l|i. 

Ill   llial    ,\.ar  the  (own   was  srnnrKcd   l.v  a  tcrril.lr 
visitation    of    the    playnr.    and    John    Shakcspran-    is 
m-ordcd,  ainonjT  ofh.rs.  as  a  rontiihutor  to  Innds  r..r 
ll>«-  P<...r  who  snff.nd  l.y  it.     On  An«iist  MOth  h,-  paid 
twtlviihiur;on  Scpl.rnlxr  Otii,  sixp,!,,,;  on  thc.'Tlhof 
the  same  iiu.nth  anofh.r  .sixpence ;  and  on  Oelolur  "Otli 
eiyhlpenee;    al.ont    twenty-two  shillinirs  of  o,ir  nionev 
It   IS  onl>    l,y  tradition      hnf  that  a  verv  old  one     that 
Uiliiam  Shakespeare  was  horn  at   -  the  hiilhplaee  "  in 
Henley  Street  ;    hut  there    is  no  r(  asonahle  exeiise  for 
douhtm^'  It,   unless  we  like  to  think  that  he  was  horn 
at  the  pietures«|ne  old   house   in   the  villajrc  of  Clifford 
C  handlers,  which  afterwards  heea.ne  the  viearaye  and 
IS  now  a  farmhouse.     A  .John  Shakespeare   was  at  that 
tune  hvin^r  there,  two  n.il.s  only  Iron.  Stratford,  and  it 
has  heni  su^yested  that  lie  is  i.hntieal  with  the  father 
of  U.  iia.n,  and  that   in  this  plairuc  year  he  t(.ok  the 
preeaulion  ol  reinovin^r  his  wife  out  of  dan.'er 

In  l.-,.iO  we  (in.l  a  link  hetw.Ti,  the-  Shakespcares  and 
he   Hat  ha  ways   ,n    .h.hn   Shakespeare   standiufr  surety 
..r  H.ehard  Hathaway;    and  in  the  sanu-  vea^  h'      ol, 
(.ilhert    was   horn;    another  .loan    Ininjr  l.on,   j,,   i -„io 
In    irm  and    UTl    he  attaine<l   the   highest    mnnieipal 
oflKes,   hc-.njr  deeted  hiyh-hailiff  and  senior  alderman 
and  thus,  as  ehief  ma«islrale,  is  found  (hs.ril..,!  in  lo<-al 
doeuments  as   ••.Mr."  .Shakesp,.are.      I„    i.-,71   also   his 
daughter  Anne    who  .li.d  in   ].-,T!..   was  horn;    and  in 
1.>7.J  a  son,  Hiehard.      In  1.57r.  he  purchased  the  freehoM 
ot      the  hirthplace  "  from  one  Kdnmnd  Hall,  for  JtK) 

Karly  m  l.lTri  the  first  note  of  ill-fortune  is  sounded  in 

he  career  ol  John  Shakespeare.     S.une  (inaneial  disaster 

had  hefa  leu  hun.     In  January,  when  the  town  council 

had  decided  to  provide  weapons  for  two  hillmen,  a  hodv 
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of  pikrmrn.  iiiwi  one  iirchcr.  aiitl  iismssciI  the  aldcnrirn 
for  six  sliilliinjs  iiiul  ciyhtiM'iix  ciicli  iiiul  llic  liiiii^'cssfs 
lit  half  that  arnoiint.  I\v<>  cf  Ih,.  Mld.rmni  wtic  rxiiised 
tlu'  full  pay.  On,',  Mr.  I'iiiinlcv.  was  charu.il  liv.- 
shiliiiifrs,  aiul  Mr.  Sliakcspcarc  was  to  pav  onlv  time  and 
fcMirpciUT.  Thr  fu||(.wiii«  year  he  d.  lanllcd  in  an  asscss- 
iiu-nl  (,,r  Ihf  same  aniotint.  Meanwhile,  he  had  I.eeii 
ol.!i«ed  t.i  niorl«a«e  .Vshies.  whieli  liad  eonie  to  him 
with  his  wife,  and  to  sell  the  interests  at  .Snitterheld. 
The  Shakespeares,  althoiiyh  they  in  alter  years  a«uiii 
yrew  pnisperons,  never  reeovend  Asliies. 

No  one  knows  what  eansed  these  straitened  eirenni- 
stanccs.  Pos.sihly  it  wiis  some  disastrons  spcenlalioii 
irieorn.  In  the  midst  of  this  Ironl.le,  his  scvcii-vear-old 
•  liinjrhtcr,  Anne,  died,  and  another  son,  Kdmiind,  was 
horn,  l.>«().  lie  eeased  to  attend  meetings  of  the  town 
ccameil.  and  his  son  William  entered  into  an  improvident 
niarriaj,'!'. 
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.An>„.   Ilatlmuny    Sl,:,k,..,,,.:,n.'.    I.ri.l,.     fl,,.    l,,-,.|v   Mw.vn;,^;..     Sl,ak..- 

I    IJlll'I'WOIIll. 

WiM.TAM    SirAKKSI-KAIii:    WMS    l)llt    (iohtcoil    Mtul    a    half 
years   of   ajrc   \vlieM    hv   married.     Letriilly,    lie    was   an 
"infant."     His    uilc-    Miis    hy    almost    eij^rjit    years    his 
senior,    hut    if  we    a<rree  with   J5aeon's  savin^r.   that   a 
man    finds    himself    (en  years  older   the  dav  after    his 
niarriaj-c,    the   disparity    heeame    at    once    more    than 
reetificd.       She   was   one   Anne,   or  A<jnes,    Hathaway; 
her    father.    Hiehard,    being    a     farmer     of     Shottery.' 
The  Ilathaways  were  mimerons  in  this  distriet.   there 
beiiifT  at    that    time    no    fewer    than    three    families    of 
the  name  in   Shottery  and  others  in   Stratford.     Amu- 
had   no    fewer   than    eight    brothers   and   sisters,  all    of 
whom.    exee])t    two,    are    mentioned    in    their    father's 
will.     Hiehard.    who    deseribcs    himself    in    his    will    as 
"hnsbandman."  exeeuted  that  doeument  on  September 
1st,    ir,Sl,    and    died    jn-obably  in   the   Jnne   following, 
for  his  will   was  proved   in   London  on  Jnh-  !»th,   l.-,8l>! 
Storms  of  rival  theories  have  raged  aronnd'the  nivsterv 
•surronnding  this  m.nriage.   of  whieh  the  register  does 
not  exist.      It  IS  claimed  that  Shakes])eare  was  married 
at  leni])!,-  (irafton.  Li.ddington,  Jhlleslev.  and  elsewhere, 
but  no  shadow  of  evidence  can  be  adduced  for  any  of 
these  places.     All  Me  know  is  that  on  Xovend)er  -sth 
158-.',   Fulke    Sandelis   and   John   Richardson,   farmers! 
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of  SI  nil  lord,  wlio  hiul  Imvm  respectively  one  of  the 
"supervisors"  iind  one  (.1'  tlie  witnesses  ol'  Hieluird 
Hathaway's  will,  went  to  Worcester  and  tlu-i-e  entered 
into  a  "Hond  in  tH»  ajrainst  Itn|)edinients.  to  defend 
and  save  Jiarniless  t'v  riohi  reverend  fatlier  in  (.ocl 
John,  Lord  IJns!.  m  ,.1  Wnr.r-ter  "  ironi  any  complaint 
or  i)rocess  lluit  i  io;ht  |)y  any  p,  ssihility  arise  out  of  iiis 
hcensinji  the  niir  ia,;v  witli  o.  y  once  asking  the  hanns. 
These  two  bonds.  :  ,'c<|,,!v.l  ihat  -  William  Shayspere, 
one  tho-.e  jjartie  and  Anne  Hathaway  of  Stratford" 
(Shottery  wasand  is  a  hamlet  in  tJie  parish  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon)  "in  the  dioees  of  Worcester,  maiden,  may 
lawfully  solenmize  marria^rc  toj,'ether."  This  document, 
discovered  in  the  Worcester  Keyistry  in  ISJjO,  is 
sullieiently  clear  and  exi)licit;  hut  a  complication  is 
introduced  by  a  license  issued  the  day  before  by  the 
Hisho])  for  a  marriaf>v  "  inter  Wm.  Shaxj)ere  et  Anna 
Whateley  dc  Temple  Grafton."  It  has  bei  .1  su^^csted 
that,  as  there  were  Whatclcys  living  i  ■  the  iieiji^hbour- 
hood,  and  th.i'  as  there  were  niniierous  Shakespeares 
also,  with  many  Williams  amonjr  them,  this  was  quite 
another  couj)lc,  while  others  contend  that  "Whateley" 
was  a  mistake  of  one  of  the  clerks  employed  in  the 
l}ishoi)'s  reyistr\-,  and  that  the  name  of  Temple  (Jrai'ton 
as  "  i)lace  of  residence  "  of  the  bride  Mas  a  further 
mistake,  that  beinj-'  the  place  intended  for  the  ceremony. 
In  any  case,  the  point  is  of  minor  interest  for  the  rcfjisters 
of  Temple  CJraftoii  do  not  go  back  to  that  date,  and  the 
fabric  of  the  cluurh  itself  is  quite  new.  We  do  not 
know,  therefore,  where  Shakcspi'are  was  married,  nor 
when;  and  can  but  assume  that  the  wedding  took  place 
shortly  after  the  bond  was  signed. 

Six  months  later,  Shakespeare's  eldest  daugliter  was 
born,  for  we  see  in  the  register  of  baptisms  in  Holy 
Trinity  ehurch,  Stratford,  tiie  entry  : — 
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"158.'J,    May    -(ith,    Si.su.mi.,    .laiioliter    to    William 
aiiakc'spere. 

The     irasou     i„r     di,.     luinird      visiL     uf     tlie     two 
arnicrs  t„  W„m"sU.r,  t..  haslin  on  the-  niarriaoe  with 
but   one    "askm--'   i„    ,.h,irch   mow    l.cco.ne.s   evident. 
Ihcy  were  J.iends  oj'  the  late  Hiehaid  Hathaway,  und 
were  determined   thai    youno-  Shakespeare  should   not 
ffct   out   of  marryinir   the    ni,-]    Jie  had     wronm-d,  shall 
we  say?     Wdl,  no.     There  liave  been   n.any  moralists 
exeess.vely  shoeked  at   this  pre-nuplial   intin.aev,  and 
tliev  assert  that  Shakesi,eare  sechued  Anne  Hathaway. 
Hut  jounrr  ,ncn  of  just  over  ei^rlUcen  vears  of  age  do 
not,  1  tlunk,  bcoiule  youn-  women  nearly  ci.rht  vears 
older.     Anne    proI,ably    sedueed    hi.n;     for   woman    is 
more  fre,,uently  the  Imntrcss  ar.d  the  ehooser,  and  inan 
IS  a  very  hel})less  ereature  before  her  wiles 

The  extravajranees  of  (he  Haeonians  mav  well  be 
Illustrated  here,  lor  althouoh  the  sul,j,.<.t  of  Shakesj.eare's 
"larna^Tc  aas  no  bearin-  upon  (he  famous  eryptoyram 
and  the  authorship  of  the  plays,  Donnelly  spreads 
..niselt  generously  all  over  Shakespeare's  life,  and  lioJit- 
heartedly  settles  for  us  the  mystery  of  the  bond  r/the 

Tn."' UM  "/  ;  T  "''^''^^^^•'•>'  ^^>'J  tlie  heense  to  n.arry 
Anne  U  hateky  hyHUggcsiu,gihatbothnamcs  arc  correet 
and  refer  to  the  san.e  persons.  He  savs  A.n.e  Hatha- 
way married  a  Whateley  and  that  it  wa^  as  a  w.dow  she 
marned  dham  Shakespeare,  her  nuuden  name  bei,  J 
gnen  m  the  bond  by  nustake  !  The  sheer  absurdity  ol 
this  IS  obvious  wlien  we  eon.ider  that  if  Mr.  Donn'ellv 
•s  nght,  then  the  bondsmen  made  tlie  vet  grosser  en o^- 
of  deseribmg  tlie  widow  as  a  "maiden.''  She  a 
aetually  at  that  time  neither  wife,  maid  nor  widow. 

Agam,  Richard  Hathaway  the  father  made  his  will  in 
l^eptcmber  1581,  leaving  (/«,,-  alia)  a  bequest  to  Anne 

to  be  paidc  unto  Jier  at  the  daie  of  her  marriage."   She 
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was  ii  sinnlc  y„„,ifr  woman  llicn,  ;iii(l  yd  accortliiijr  to 
the  J)oiiii(Miaii  view  slic  was  already!  liltcen  nionllis 
later,  a  wimiw,  a^^ain  about   lo  Ik-  mariied. 

A])olonists  lor  this  liasly  marriane.  jealous  lor  the 
reputation  oj"  Shakespeare,  are  keen  to  find  an  exeuse 
in  the  supposition  that  lie  was  a  Jlonum  C'atholir  and 
that  lie  Avas  already  married  seeretiy,  ])rol)al)lv  in  the 
i-ooiu  in  the  roof  of  Shottery  ManoV  House,  which  is 
s.ipposed  l(j  have  hcen  used  at  this  period  as  a  plaee  of 
secret  worship.  Jjut  there  is  no  i)asis  lor  h)rniin^r  any 
theory  as  to  Shakespeare's  relij-ious  eonvicliuns.  A 
yet  more  favourite  assumption  is  that  Shakespeare  and 
Anne  Hathaway  went  throu<>h  the  ceremony  of  '-jiand- 
lasliuf,',"  a  formal  hetrotlial  which,  although  not  a 
e()mi)letcmarria<rc  and  not  carry i no-  with  it,  the  privilejros 
of  marriage  was  a  bar  lo  cither  of  the  j)arties  marryhig 
another.  Jack  was  thus  made  sure  of  his  Jill;  and" 
j)erhai)s  even  more  important,  Jill  was  certain  of  her 
Jack.  l}ut  if  this  ceremony  had  taken  jjlaec,  there 
would  have  been  no  ueeessiiy  lor  that  Jiastv  journey 
of  those  two  friends  of  the  Hathaways  to  Worcester. 

Nothinji'  is  known  of  the  attitude  of  Shakes])eare's 
parents  towards  the  marriaj.e,  nor  has  anv  one  ever 
sugfvesled  hov-  '  .•  su])porttil  himself,  his  wile  and 
ianuly  in  the  cforc  he  left  Stratford  lor  London. 

At  the  close  oi  ,  ,ry  158.>,  his  twin  son  and  daughter, 

Ilanmet  and  Judith  Avcre  born,  and  they  were  bai)ti/ed 
at  Stratford  church  on  February  2nd.  Whether  lie 
assistetl  his  lather  in  his  business  of  olover,  or  helped 
on  his  farm,  or  whether  he  became  assistant  master  at 
the  Grammar  School,  as  sometimes  sii<'<Testcd,  is  mere 
matter  for  si)ceulati(,n.  John  Aubrev,  i)icking  up 
gossip  at   Stratford,    writes — 

"  Mr.  William  Shukespcar  was  borne  at  Stratford  upon 
Avon  ill  the  county  of  ^Varwick.     His  father  was  a 
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ImHcIut,  iiiid  I  li.iv(-  l.ccn  told  lur(|,,|,,rc  hy  sonic  of  (li,. 

'"■'«''' •''.   IliJit    wiicii   he  was  a    hoy  he  exercised  his 

litlliei\  hade,  l)iif   when  lie  kilTd  a  ca'llc  he  would  d.oc  it 
ill  Ji  lii;,di  ^lyl(•.  and  make  a  speech." 

That   may  ..r  may  not  he  true,  h  ,:   it   looks  as  (hou^r|i 
\Mliiani    had.  ;,!)out     tills    inijin  ssiunahle  a<re,    heeomc 
.stMj,'e-striick.     lie  iiad  iiad    miiiicrons  opporlnnilies  of 
steiiiK  the  players,  lor  his  lather  had  in   his  more  pros- 
perous days  hcei!  a  patron  of  the  strolliuf,'   companies, 
hotli  as  a   private   indivi(hial  and  as  a   nicmher  of    f  he 
town   conncil.      In    |.-,(i<»   two  such   tn.upcs,    w.io   called 
tiu'insclvcs  the  "•  (Queen's  servants,"  and  '■servants  of 
the    Karl   of   Warwick,"  ,>>avc   pcrlormauces   hefore    the 
eorporalioii   and   were   paid   out    of   the   puhlie    monies; 
a    lorecasl    of   Hie    niumcipal    Ihealrc!     .\nd   no  douhl 
.Joiiii  Shakespeare,  loncthcr  with  many  other  Stratf(<rd 
iieople.  wtnt  over  to  Kenil worth  diirino-  the  majrnilicent 
jtao-cants   niven   there   hy  Dudley,    Karl   of   I.eieesler,   in 
I.">7.").  ill  honour  of  (^uecn   Kli/.aheth:    lakini^-  with  hii., 
his  hllle  l),,y.  then  eleven  years  of  ai^e.      Thus  would  tlie 
lonndatioiis  of  an  am  hit  ion  he  laid. 

At  this  time,  1,-,S.-.,  .John  Shakespeare's  affairs,  from 
whatever  cause,  were  under  a  cloud.  Tliev  had  heeii 
dcclininjr  since  l.-)T.S,  when  he  had  heen  Ohliucd  to 
inort-;aj,re  s(>ine  of  the  jiroperly  that  had  heen  his'^wife's, 
and  now  he  was  deprived  of  his  alderinan's  <rown. 
William  ahoiil  this  time,  whether  in  l.lsr,  or  1.587  is 
uncertain,  k-ft  Strath.rd  lor  Kondon,  whither  some  of 
his  hoyii'.od's  friends  liad  alreadv  jircceih'd  him,  anion-' 
them  Richard  Field. 

Stratford  at  this  time  was  certainly  no  ])lare  for 
William,  if  he  wished  to  emulate  Dr.  Samuel  Smiles' 
worthies  and  conform  to  the  odspel  of  jiettinj,'  on  in  the 
w-orld,  the  most  popular  -^osiielevcr  preached.  In  1587, 
Nicholas  Liiiic,  one  of  his  father's  crcilitors,  sought  to 
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*',7."*''"  "I' '"'"'  •^''••'l«s|>.Mr..-s;..MK|s.  l.ut  llu-sl.mirs 

o'l'.vrs  r,.|MrM,.,l  llu.  ,l<.l.  lul  h.l,.  or  "  MO  ,.||V,.|s.'' a,,,l  so 
"•  u«<l  Ins  IroMl,!,.  lor  ..olln,,..  It  is,  however,  ,.uri„>.s 
thMl  rvTM  uluM  r<.,l,„-,.,l  lo  his  li.sl  straits.  .John  Shakt- 
siKar,-  M,.v,.r  sold  his  ,,ro|„.r|y.  th<.  house  i„  whi.-h  he 
lived  and  earned  .>ii  In. si., ess,  i.i   Ile.dey  Street 

In  miditioi,  to  thedise.'e.Iil    allaeh.,,.    to  l,r' h.is 

oneol  the  Shakes,,,., ,es  Nvho  had  eo„„.  dow.,  i„  the  wori.i 
\.lhM.n,aeeor,h..;,  to  the  ve.-y  old.  st  roao- a.,d  ,,e.-siste..t 
•'•"l.l.on,  was  at  this  I in,e  showin-r  a  ve.  v  raeket  v  <lis- 
pos.t.o.,  Heeo.,sortedwilhlhew.ldervo.n,.,.,e..oithe 
t«';vna„,lwe.,to„d.i..ki„n|.o„ts  with  the..,.  Someti.„es' 
w.th  the,,,,  h,.  n,ide,l  the  .,eif,d,l,o,n-i„^r  parks  a.,.l  killed' 
lu-  (leer  a,„l  ,,oa,.he,l  other  «a„.e;  a„(i  the  oM  tradition 
hn.fs  that  .,.,  Il.,.se  oeeasio.,s  the  others  made  o-ood  tiieir 
<'sea,,e  a..d  Shakespc.,,.  was  jrcerallv  ea.iyhl.  Sir 
lliornas  L.„.y  or  Charleeote.  who  was  the  ehief  sufferer 
Im...  the  ...xplo.ts  of  these  yo.dhs,  is  said  f,  have  luul 
Shakespeare  whipped,  imprisoned  and  li.,<.,I  |o,.  his  uayt 
I.I  (lien,.  ' 

To  1  ondon.  the.vforv.  William  Shakespea.-e  ma.le  his 
way.  With  what  e.e(h.,lials.  if  anv.  did  he  .r,,  v  n^ 
had  Liends  ,„  Lo,,,!,,,,.  am,,,,.  ,h,.,„  Hieharefriold,  a 
seh„„llellow.  wlu,  in  l.-.7!>  had  j.,,,,,.  ,l,j,,„,,^  („  ,,^,,.,,,^^^. 
ai.|>rcnt.ee  to  a  printer-,  and  in  l.-,87,  about  tliis  tin.c 
jvhen    Shak.sp,.„.e   left    hon.e,   ha.l   set  up   in    business 

<>,•  hnnselt   and   beeome  a   meniber  of    the   Stationers' 
(.ompany.     Sliakespea,-e    n.ay    ,p,ite    .-easonablv    have 
soii^rhl  his  help  or  adviee ;   .and  eertainly  Field  s,x  years 
Mvv     piibhshed     Shakespean's     frnu,    ami      Adonis 
ced,eated  to  IIe„,-y  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton, 

he  lo,-en,ost  !,te,'a,-y  and  dramatic  paf,„n  of  the  a-^e 
from  whose  friendship  and  powerful  aid  all  intellectual 
aspir-ants  hoped  miieh. 


It    is    cpiite    likeiy    tliat    Shake 
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\vitli  11  coiiipany  of  travcllinjf  aclors,  and  reachiiijf  town 
with  lluni,  yradually  (liil'tcd  into  ro^iihir  employment 
at  one  ot  tlic  only  two  Jvoiidon  tlnatics  that  then 
existed.  "The  Theatre"  and  the  "  Curtain  "  both  in 
Shorcchtcli- 

It  is  oi'  some  interest  to  speeulate  M])on  the  manu"' r 
in  wliieli  Sliakespeare  joiu'neyed  to  London,  and  the 
way  he  went.  Was  he  «>l)h<fed  to  walk  it,  in  the  tradi- 
tional manner  oi'  the  poor  countryman  seekiuH'  his 
i'ortune  in  the  fjreat  metro])olis  ?  Or  tlid  he  make  the 
journev  by  the  carrier's  cart  ?  Tiiere  are  two  princijjal 
roads  by  Avhieh  he  may  have  jione;  by  Xewbold-on- 
Stour,  Lono-  I'ompton,  ('hai)el  House,  and  Woodstock 
to  Oxford,  Heaeonsfield  and  through  High  Wycondjc  and 
I'xbridiTc.  '.».>  miles;  or  he  minht  have  chosen  to  go  by 
Ettinj^lon,  I'illerton  Priors,  Snnrisino- Hill,  Wroxton  and 
Banbury,  throuoh  Ayidio,  Jiiccstcr,  Aylesbury,  Trinjj 
and  Watford  to  L')ndon,  U'2i  miles.  Such  an  one  as  he 
would  probably  lirst  go  to  J.ondon  by  way  oi'  Oxford, 
for.  like  Thomas  Hardy's  '■  .Jude  the  Obscure,"  he  Avould 
doubtless  think  it  "  a  city  of  light."  There  are  traditions 
at  Oxford  of  Shakesj)eare's  staying  at  the  '"Crown"  iim 
in  tlie  Cornmarket  in  after  years.  Somctinu.^  lie  would 
doubtless  go  by  the  Banbury  and  Bicester  route  :  and 
along  it,  at  the  village  of  Cirendon  Underwood,  to  the 
left  of  the  road  between  ]iicester  and  Aylesbury,  as  you 
journey  towards  London,  there  still  linger  very  precise 
traditions  of  Shakes])er,re  having  stayed  at  what  was 
formerly  the  '"  Old  Ship  "  inn. 

Grendou  Underwood,  or  "  under  Bernwode  "  as  it 
is  styled  in  old  records,  a])pears  in  an  old  rhyme  aj. — 

"Till'  ilii-tk'>t  toiVM   tljat  t'Vi'i-  >tiii>il," 

but  it  was  never  a  town,  and,  whatever  may  once  have 
been  its  condition,  it  is  no  longer  dirty.     It  is  not  at 
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first    sijri.t    ,,,sily    t(.   In-   mid.rstoo.l   whv   Shakespeare 
or  any  uf  her  traveller  ..f  thai   aye  journevirifr  the  hmu 
sfra.yht   stretch  ..l'    the  ..id    Koniai,  r..a,i;  the  Akema.i 
Street,    h.tu.r,,    Micosler  a.,.1   Ayleshi.rv.   sIkmiI.I   want 
to  iiu  a  n..!e  aial  a  (p.arter  cut  ..I  his  wav  h.r  the  puriu.se 
ol  vis.tn.-  this  place,  i.nt  that  they  ,li,|  s„  is  siillieiently 
pn.ved    hy    i he   comparative   iniixHtance   of   the   house 
that    was  until  ahout  a  hundred  and  twelve   vears  ayo 
the  -Old  Ship"  and  is  now  known  as  "' Shakesi)earc 
I  arm."     It  is  clearly  too  larye  ever  to  have  heen  built 
lor  an  ordinary  village  inn,  and  is  said  to  have  formerly 
l>een  even  laro.r.     If,  however,  we  rchr  to  old  maps  of 
the  (hstnet.  it  will  l,e  found  that,  for  some  unexph.ined 
reason,  the  ancient  foithrioht  Ionian  road  had  jrone  out 
<.l  use.  and  that  mstead  of  proecedinu  direct,  aloufr  the 
Akeman  .Street,  the  wayfarers  of  old  went  a  circuitous 
eonrse.  through  (irendon    I'nderwood.      \\\wn  this  de- 
viation took  place  docs  not  aj)pear;  Init  it  was  ol.viouslv 
one  of  lon-r  stan.linu.     The  lirst  availahle  map  showin'.. 
»l'^'>oa<is  of  tl...  district  is  that  hv  Kmanuel  Howen.  17a(! 
'"  winch  the  Akeman  .Stre.t  is  not  show., :  the  onlv  road 
yivcn   Ihmuo  that   which  winds  throu-h  (irendon."     The 
next  map  to  !«■  issued- that  hv  Thomas  .Jeffreys.  1788— 
fiives  the  Akeman  Street,  runnin-  direct,  hetween  point 
iiiid  point,  and  avoiding  (irendon.  as  it  does  now.     That 
was  the   orcat  era  of  turn,)ike-acfs.   j)rovidinfr  for  the 
repair  and  restoration  of  old  roads,  and  the  makin-.  of 
new;   and   this   was   one  of  the   manv   hi.rhwavs    ti.en 
.estored.     The    "  Ol.l    Ship"    inn.   at "  (irendon' Imler- 
wood    at  which  Shakespeare  and  manv  Kcnerations  of 
travellers  had  halted,  at  once  declined  with  the  makin-. 
ol  the  direct  road,  and  soon  retired  into  private  life      " 
I  he  Shakespeare  tradition  comes  down  to  us  through 
Joim  Aubrey,  who.  writinjr  in  1G80,  savs— 

'•  The  humour  of  the  constable,  in  ' M id.omer-nighVs 
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/>r««|r.'  ho  hnppc.cd  fo  tak.  .(  (;rn,d„n,  in  H,„.ks  ^ 
I  (hmk-  ,f  was  .Mi.Iso.ncr  niyht  that  he  liappc,,,,!  to  Ivc 
<lun.pvlu,.h  ,s  tlu    roaclc.  JV.,„,   Lon.lon     .     S„  .    .. 

.:'i:i;;^]n::r:;;;;':;r;;i;;:;^c;r:i^':-r^' 

March   'xtfli     if!i.>      r    i    »        '»'"".   i><>iii  at   (.rciidoi,, 
•na  ch      ,th,    101...   ,l„,i   .x„j,„s(    listh,    iroi.    who   („l, 
Aiihrey  Ihc  sf„ry  at  ()xl„nl.  i„  ir,i'>  '•' 

The  lofty  Kal.ltd  re  I  l„i,k  and  tiiuhcT  vud  of  Sh-.k.. 
spcan.  Farm    iHnstratod  here,  is  the  caHior    ,     t  o    tl  c' 
Innldm,..  although  the-  nhol.  of  it  is  prol.ab  v  ,/L" 

Shakespeare's    tune.     That    earher    wi,„r,    Mu-    „■        Jn 
Mh.eh  tradition  points,  is  not   now  oec.rpi.c      u  d  is 

;;::;d;':n;rev''''"*'"i.^r'^'*-''''''- 

ooaicis,    and   even    some   of   the   stiir^     i 

Where  the  wearied  .nests  of  lc;:;:a::;;:te;r;;?;,rS 
a  e  set   by  the  eareful   farn.er's  wife  on  their  e h  t  hes 
"1  ofr^s.      rhere  is  little  interesting,  in  the  arelnte  t      . 
-••y  ••;  these  dark  and  deserted  roon.s/ Im         ^      J  ' 
pureed,  wooden  hanist.  "s  oi  fl.,.  .f   •  ^' 

old  and  quaint.  "  ''"''''''''  ''''  S^"»i"<^Jy 

'  "'•-''""I'llmv,..ai.l.l/,„./,.l,/„.,/,„„,  .V,,^.,^ 
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(  oiitiliii.'.l  .l.-iliii,'  ill  fill'  ,ifr;ii|..  of  .lohil  Sli.ikc-lMMn-  W  illi;iin 
Sh.ik.'-iM'.irf..  .iin't»«  In  I,..ihI..ii-  |),...tli  >if  Ji.iiiiiict,  U'illi.ni; 
.Sli/iki'siM'.iri-'x  nily  XI. M  S|i;ikrx|iiMi-c  hiiv  New  I'l.irc  ll(>  rctirfx 
til  St  rut  ('.nil      >\  rill'-  III-  l.ixf  |.l;iy,   /V.c  /•.;;;/«■*/      Ili>  ilr.itli. 

That  SIi.ikrspcMic  left  liis  wife  iiiid  f.iiiiily  at  homo  iit 
Stnitfurd-oii-Avoii  ivciy  one  lakt-s  for  yrjintcd  IIo 
'•dcsntcd  liis  family."  says  a  rabid  Hacoiiiaii,  who 
flscwhcrc  complains  of  tlio  lack  of  c\  idciico  to  support 
believers  in  the  dramatist;  forirettiii«  that  there  is  tio 
evidence  for  this  ' desirtion  "  story;  only  one  of  those 
many  blanks  in  the  life  of  this  elusive  man.  i)y  wiiich 
it  would  appear  that  while  he  was  reaehin<,'  fame  and 
makinij  >  'Mey  in  London  as  a  playwrijjfht  and  an  actor, 
he  h(l("  u  .  mmunication  with  his  kith  and  kin.  The  c 
remains  no  local  recc;<l  (.f  William  .Siiiikespearc  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  iutween  the  y^ir  l.j.ST,  when  he 
joined  with  his  father  in  niort>rajrin<r  tlie  projjcrty  at 
Asl)ies.  Wilmcole.  wiiicli  had  been  his  mother's  marria<rc 
portion,  until  1. ",!»(;.  when  tlie  rerrister  of  the  death  of 
llanmet.  his  only  son.  occurs  at  Stratford  church,  on 
Aujjiust  11th.  ]{ut  thii  is  sheer  negative  evidence  of 
liis  not  having  visited  his  native  town  for  over  ten 
years,  and  is  on  a  par  with  the  famous  Haconian  ar<rii- 
ment  that  bccuusc  no  scrap  of  Shakespeare's  hand- 
writiufx.  except  six  almost  ille<;ii)le  sijvnatures,  has 
survived,  therefore  he  cannot  have  written  the  plays 
still  attributed  to  him. 

Meanwhile,   his  father's  affairs  steadily  grew  worse, 
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and  in  1.V.}'2  he  Wiis  ictiir.Kd  .is  .1  "  nciisjint  "  by  tlir 
(•(.intiii:-.s,(iii(  IS  who  visited  the  town  f,,r  the  purpose  of 
Jinin;,'  I  lie  sfatiitnl.le  line  of  fJO  id!  those  who  hud 
not  iitfended  <'liiiicli  lor  one  month.  John  Shnke- 
hjn'iire's  renisiiney  hiis  l><.'<!!  iinwiirrantahly  iissiinied  to 
he  due  to  Honiiir.  Ciitholic  ohstiiiiiey;  l»ut  tlie  tin"  was 
remitted  hecause  it  was  shown  that  he  was  afraid 
to  ":(>  to  ehureh  "  for  |)rocesse  of  dehl  "' ;  which,  together 
with  the  inlirniities  of  aye.  or  sickness,  was  a  Fawfid 
excuse. 

Shakespeare's  success  in  liondou  as  an  actor,  a  reviser 
and  editor  of  old  and  out-(.f-date  plays,  as  nianayer, 
theatre-proprietor  and  playwright,  is  due  to  that 
sprack-wit  ted  capacity  for  excellin;r  ju  almost  any  cho  ,en 
field  of  intellectual  activity  with,  which  a  horn  <;eniiis 
is  jjiftcd.  The  sayini;  that  "  yenius  is  a  capacity  for 
takin.;  pains"  is  a  dull,  ploddinjr  man's  delinition. 
(ienius  will  very  often  llin^'  away  the  rewanis  of  its 
powers  tiirouj,di  just  this  lack  of  stayin-r  power,  and  no 
|)lod(!injr  pains  will  supply  I  hat  intuitive  knowledge, 
th.it  instant  iHiception,   which  is  what  we  call  ^'cnius. 

It  was  the  psycholooie;,!  moment  for  such  an  one  as 
Shakespeare  to  come  to  I,<indoii.  'l"he  drama  had  a 
future  before  it:  the  intellcelual  ii  ct  ptivity  of  the 
Rrnascenee  ix^rmeatcd  all  classes,  and  the  country 
was  prosperons  and  -rrowinw'  luxurious.  riaywri<,'hts 
were  numerous,  but  as  yet  their  productions  "luurnot 
reached  a  liiu;|i  level,  execptinj,^  those  of  .'Nlarlovve,  to 
whose  inspiration  Shakespeare  at  first  owed  much.  If 
Shakespeare  lived  in  these  times  lie  would  be  called  a 
shameless  plaj,'iarist,  for  he  went  to  other  authors  for 
his  plots— as  thaueer  had  done  with  his  Cantcrhuri/ 
Talis,  two  hundrcl  years  earlier,  and  as  all  others  had 
done  in  between.  Not  a  man  of  them  would  escape 
the    charge;    but    what     Shakespeare    took    of    plot- 
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construct  ion  nnd   of   dialogue  lie  tnuisinutcd  from   the 
•  Inll  iiiiil  soiilK ■^s  Imi's  \v«'  could  iiol  endure  to  rend  to-diiv, 
into  ii  dear  fount  of  wit.  wisdom  jind  lilcrarv  iMiudv. 
Sliaki  s|)»arc's  career  of  |»la\  wriylil    lieyan  as  a  liaCk 
writer  and  coltlder  of  existing  plays.     As  an  actor  liis 
tcclMueal    knowlei|>f«'  of  the   re(|uirenients  of  the   staye 
rendered    his    help    in\aluahle    to    niana^fcrs.    and    the 
conditions  nf  that  time  j.'a\e  no  r(  tnedy  to  any  author 
whose   plays   were   thus       tend.      It    may   he   Mip|)(ised, 
frmn  lack  of  cvideiu-e  to  the  cordrary.  that  most  other 
draiui'tie  authors  suhrmtted  to  this  trcatmerd  in  silence; 
perhaps  hecause  they  had  all   Ixcn  emph.yed.  at  some 
time  or  other  in  the  same  way.      Unt  ouc  man  seems  to 
have  hitterly   reseided  a   mere  actor  |)rcsuminj;  to  call 
himself    an    author.     This    was    I{<d)ert    (Hccne.     who 
died  Sept.  .'Jnl.  l.VtL'.  after  a  lonn  career  of  play-writ iiij; 
and    pamphhteeriii^r.     H,.    ,li(.,|    .,    disappointed    man" 
and    wrote  a    farewell   tract,    pulilished   after  his  death, 
which  inehides  a  warniny;  to  his  fellow-authors  and  an 
undouhfed   attack   upon    Shakespeare,    unihr    the    thin 
disj;uise  of  "  Shakc-sccnc." 

It  is  to  he  considered  that   Shakespeare  had  l»y  this 

tinu-   heen   live  years   in   LondcHi :   that    he  had   proved 

hi  nself     singularly     adaptable,     and     had     finally,     on 

March  .-Jrd,   l.Vrj.  attained  his  (irst  popular  success,  in 

the   production  at   the  newly-opened   "Hose  Theatre" 

on     Mankside.     Southwark    (tlurd    London     plavhousc, 

opened    I-'ehruary    l!tth.    !.-,!»•_'),  of   //,„n,  tlir  Ni'xt/i.     It 

was   a    veritable    trium|)h.     The   author    plaved    in    his 

own  piece,  and  the  other  dramatists  looked  on" in  dismay. 

.lealoHsy  does  not  seem  to  have  followec:  Shakespeare's 

jiood  fortune,  and  the  mmierous  references  to  him  as 

poet    and    playwrij^ht    by  others   are   kindlv  and   fully 

reeogiusc   his   superiority.     Only   Greene's  posthumous 

Work  exists  to  show  how  one   resented  it.     The  tract 
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liiis  til.'  sintiular  title  c.f  "  A  (;i.,;.In-\V..iI  I.  ..f  Wit  Ix.iml.t 
with  ii  .Milli..M  <.f  n(|Hiilimc<."  Inci.l,  iil.illy  it  uaiiis 
hn.lhti-driiiiiiilisis  iiyiiiiist  "•  mi  iipstiiit  (  i.mv.  t..  aiitili.il 
with  mil-  f.ath.is  that  with  his  Tn'Jns  hmrt  wnii,l  in 
II  pliinirs  hide  sii|)|i,,s(s  \h-  is  as  W(  II  al.lc  to  iMiiiil.ast 
out  II  l.laiikc  v.isc  as  the  Ixst  .,f  y..ii :  and  Ixiii;;  an 
ahsoliilc  .hthinitiis  /dilolKin  is.  in  his  n\vin'  cinicitcr  f  he 
only  Shake-scene  in  a   eoiinl  lie." 

The  idcutilicatiuii  of  this  ciuw  in  Ix.iiuwid  pliiiiiairc. 
this  "  Shake-scene."  is  C(.iii|)|e|(  .|  |,y  ij,,-  line.  •"() 
timer's  heart,  wiapp'd  in  a  uoiiian's  hide."  which  is  a 
<|U()tati()ii  from  the  Third  Taif  of  llnii,,thiSi,th.  where 
the  Duke  of  \'oik  addresses  (.)i,eei,  Mmojntt  :  while  I  he 
term  '•Johannes  factotum."  i.e.  '•.luiinnv  I),.(very- 
tiiitij,'."  is  a  sneer  at  Shakcs|.e;ir(  "s  ada|.'tal.ilit  v  and 
ni.iny-sided  activities.    ' 

The  merits  of  Sli.ikes|)ra.rc  as  .-in  actor  are  iineerlain. 
(Jrcciic  scoins  t(.  imply  tiiat  he  was  of  the  rantinj:. 
Ix'llowinjr  type  uho  t(,re  a  passion  to  tatters  ;,nd  sphi 
tlic  f'ars  of  tiic  yroiindiinos.  l{,,we,  who  wrote  of  him 
in  17(M»  says  :  ••  The  lop  ,,r  h  .  performance  (as  an  acl(.r) 
was  the  (Jliost  in  his  (,wii  n,niiUt  "  :  not  an  e\,ictinir  part  ; 
other  traditions  say  Adam  in  As  Yon  Li/,-,  //,  an  <ven' 
loss  important  character,  was  his  favourite:  l.ul  tiie 
sUfi^rcslioi,  we  l,,v<.  the  Letter  to  luliex,-  is  that  lus  l.est 
part  Uiis  the  cynical,  nulancliolv.  phijnsophic  ,la<|iies 
Donnelly,  clii.f  of  the  Hacon  hcreti.'s.  has  in  his  (;ra,t 

(  njiiinnniin,  a  weird  story  of  how  Jia( wrof,.  the  part 

of  Kaistaff  for  Shakespe.uv,  to  lit  In,  jrreat  ^jreasy 
stomach.  JIc  knew  Shakespeare  could  not  act.  .md  s<'> 
provided  ii  part  in  which  noaetmn-  siioiild  he  rcfjiiired  • 
turninsr  Shakespeare's  natural  dis,-,l,ilit les  to  account.' 
so  that,  if  the  andinice  coidd  not  laii-li  ujtli  him  in 
his  acting,  they  should  |auc;h  at  him  and  diss,,lve  into 
merriment  ut  the  eli.nisy  antics  of  su  fat  a  man  ! 
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There  arc  actor-niaiijijjfers  in  our  times — no  actor- 
author-managers  like  Shakespeare — who  deserve  the 
cat-calls  and  the  missiles  of  tlieir  audiences.  They 
do  not  merely  "  hifj  superfluous  on  the  sta{;e,"  but 
ought  never  to  l)c  on  it ;  like  the  celebrated  aetor- 
manager  wliosc  impersonatif)n  of  Hamlet  was,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  W.  S.  (iilbert's  caustic  remark,  "  funny 
without  being  vidgar."  It  is  not  conceivable  that 
Shakespeare  himself,  wlio  puts  such  excellent  advice  to 
actors  intc,  the  mouth  of  Ilamlet,  should  himself  have 
been  incompetent. 

With  Shakespeare's  leap  into  fame,  in  1592,  went  a 
simultaneous  "  boom,"  as  it  might  now  be  termed, 
in  theatres  and  the  th-ama.  Theatres  multiplied  in 
London,  theatrical  companies  grew  prosperous,  and  such 
men  as  Shakespeare,*  Alleyne  and  the  Burbages  amassed 
wealth. 

In  1590  died  William  Shakespeare's  only  son,  Ilamnet, 
whose  burial  register  in  the  i)ooks  of  Holy  Trinity 
eliurch,  Stratford,  runs — 

"August  11th,  Hanmet,  filius  William  Shakespeare." 
His  father  nnist  surely  have  been  present  on  this  occa- 
sion. This  year  is  generally  said  to  be  that  in  which 
the  dramatist  who  in  his  time  had  jjlayed  many  parts, 
returned  to  his  native  town,  a  made  man.  lie  came 
back  with  his  triumphs  ringing  fresh  in  his  ears,  for 
that  seasoii  witnessed  tlie  great  success  of  the  production 
of  Romeo  and  Julid.  In  July,  also,  his  father  had 
applied  to  the  Heralds'  College  for  a  grant  of  arms,  an 
application  tor  a  patent  of  gentility  which  woidd  have 
come  absurdly  from  a  penniless  tradesman.  The  infer- 
ence therefore,  although  we  have  no  documentary 
evidence  to  tiuit  effect,  is  that  William  Shakespeare 
had  not  only  kept  in  touch  with  his  people,  but  had 
helped  his  father  out  of  his  dilliculties  and  was  himself 
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the  instigator  of  this  application  for  a  jjrant  of  arms. 
The  application  was  eventually  successful.  The  arms 
thus  conferred  are  :  "  Or,  on  a  bend  sable,  a  tilting  spear 
of  the  first,  point  upwards,  steeled  proper.  Crest,  a 
falcon,  his  wings  displayed,  argent,  standing  upon  a 
wreath  of  his  colours  and  supporting  a  spear  in  pale,  or." 
The  motto  chosen  was  "  Non  san/  tlroiet." 

What  was  this  right  to  hcnildic  lionours  and  the  im- 
plied gentility  they  carried,  the  Shakespeares  claimed  V 
It  was  based  upon  a  quibble  that  Joim  Shakespeare's 
"  parent,  great-grandfather  and  late  antecessor,  for  his 
faithful  and  approved  service  to  the  most  prudent 
prince  king  II.  7  of  famous  meniorie,  was  advanced 
and  rewarded  witii  lands  and  tenements  geven  to 
him,"  etc.  The  description  of  the  miserly  Henry 
the  Seventh  as  "  prudent  "  is,  like  "  mobled  queen," 
distmctly  "good";  but  we  are  not  greatly  concerned 
with  that,  only  with  the  fact  that  tiie  martial  and  loyal 
antecessors  claimed  for  .lohn  Shakespeare  were  leally 
tho.se  of  his  wife.  He  atlopted  his  wife's  family,  oV 
rather,  her  family's  pretensions  to  call  cousins  with  the 
more  famous  Ardcns. 

William  Shakespeare  had  returned  to  Stratford  a 
well-to-do  man,  with  an  income  which  has  been  estimated 
at  about  £1300  of  our  money,  but  he  had  not  yet  com- 
pleted his  work,  and  his  reappearance  in  his  native 
town  was  not  permanent.  You  figure  him  now,  the 
dramatist  and  manager,  with  considerable  shares  in 
tiie  Cilobe  and  Blackfriars  Theatres,  rather  concerned 
to  relinquish  the  trade— not  a  profession,  really,  you 
know — of  actor,  but  with  his  company  nnieh  in  request 
at  Court  and  in  the  mansions  of  the  great.  He  was, 
one  thinks,  a  little  sobered  by  the  passage  of  time;  and 
by  the  death,  this  year,  of  his  only  son  ;  and  quite  sensible 
of  the  dignity  that  new  patent  of  arms  had  conferred 
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upon  Ins  father  and  hin.self.  To  .nark  it,  he  bought  in 
lo.  7  a  rcsul(MU-o,  the  hest  residenee  in  the  town,  altliou-l, 
wofnily  out  of  repair.  It  was  known,  with  son.c  -.uyc, 
to  Jns  eonten.poraries  as  "  tlie  fjreat  house."  Sixty 
ponmls  sterling  was  the  purehase  n.oney :  we  will  say 
iJHO  of  present  value.  It  was  hnuM  so  eheaj)ly 
probahly  beeause  of  its  dilapidated  eondition,  for  it 
see.ns  to  have  been  built  by  Sir  Hu^h  t'l„pto„  in  1485, 
irtid  at  this  tune  was  -  in  j,n-eut  ruyne  &  decav 
&  unro,)ayred.  Shakes,,eare  thorouphlv  renovated 
rr.ee'''     ''"*''''^" "'""''    J"'"I'^''*>''    '""1    'Styled    it    "New 

lie  di.l  not  appa.e..tly.  at  onee  take  up  his  .-esidenee 
he.e.  fo,-  Ins  theat,-.eal  eon.pa..y  was  aet.,.,r  befo>-e  the 
Quee..  at  AM,  .ball  ...  the  sprin.  a.,d  he  x4uld  doubt- 
ss  have  bee.,  p.-ese..t,  a,.d  perhaps  aeeon.panied  then 
>vhe..  they  we.-e  on  to,.r  n.  Kent  and  Sussex  in  the 
sun..ne.-.     But  he  was  at  Sfatford  a  pa.-t  of  the  next 

ci  l..r«e  stoek  of  eo.-.,.  over  a^.a..,st  the  sho.tafje.  a.id  in 
a  .etur..  n.ade  of  the  quantity  of  .nai..  hdd  in  the 
town  uc  held  te,.  quarters.  In  the  Ja,u.arv  of  t  is 
year  he  eo..templated  buyin.  son.e  land  at  Shotte.y. 
Our  eountr.,nan,  Mr.  Shaksper."  w.ote  Abraham 
Stur ley  to  R.ehard  Quineyo..  Ja..ua.y  24th,  "is  w.lC 

other  attShottere,  or  neaie  about  us."     It  would  see.n 
ha    Shakespea.-e  d,d  ,.ot,  after  all,  pu.-ehase  this  hmd 

L    "„      '"\'^"^;"^-  transaefons,  s...all  thouj^h  it  n.av 
at  all  likelv   to  spend  his  nionev  rashlv. 

T  us  year  ,s  re.narkable  for  the  w.itino-  of  a  lette.-  to 
Shakespea.e   by   K.d.a.-d   Quiney,   the  o.,lv  k-tte     ad 
dressed  to  h....  now  i..  exisf.nee.     It  is  dated  Oetober 
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25th  and    adclresso.l    fro.n    farter    Lane,   in    the    ("itv 
of    London.     Shakespeare     was 
Stratford — 


apparently     then     at 


"T..  Mv  LovKiNor.  c.nnn  ffhkndk  am,  contrkv- 

MANN     Mh.    \Vm.    S.IACKKSi.KHK    ,„,,{    tI.KKS  : 

''  Loveinjre  Contreynuin,  I  an,  hohle  of  vow,  as  of 
Mr  l7,  ril''"'V'"'''  •■•'"■'■  '■^■•'•'^  "'^'^  ^^■•^'  ''■  "PPon 
me^  M:.  Rosswe  1  ,s  nott  come  to  London  as  veate. 
&  I  have  espee.all  eawse  vow  shall  ffren<le  .ne  n.uehe 
m  jelpemge  n.e  ont  of  all  the  dehettes  I  owe  in  London. 
I  thaneke  ^rod,  .V:  nn.ehe  quiet  n.y  n.ynde  weh  wohk' 
"ot   be   nuleheted.     I  an.  nowe   towar.les  the   Covvrte. 

\ou  shal    nether   oase  ere.lytt  nor  n.onnev  l,v  n.e,  the 
Lo..le  wylhn^re;    Sc    nowe    h„tt  pe.swa.le   '..wrself   soe 
as  1  hope,  &  vow  shall    not  need  to  feaie  "hntt  with  all 
har  .e    thanekefullenes  I  wyll    h.lde    ..n-  tvn.e  &  eo   ' 

l.a  be  the  pa.en.'.  yowselfc-.  My  tvn.e  bi.hles  „,e 
Lastenc  to  an  ende,  &  soe  I  eon.n.it  thvs  [toj  vowr 
care  &  hope  of  yonr  helpe.  I  fea.-e  I  shall  nott  be 
backe  thys  n,j,d,t  ifron,  the  Cow,te.  Haste.  The 
Lorde  be  w.th  ,.,w  a.ul  with  vs  all,  a...en.  ffron.  the 
Bell   ni   Carter  Lane,   the  2-,th   Oetobe,-,   1598. 

'■  Yowrs  in  all  kyndncs 

"  Rye.  Quyney." 

The.-e  is  nothin^r  to  show  di,-eetlv  what  was  Shake- 
speare s  .-eply  to  this  reqnest  for  the'loan  of  so  consider- 
able a  snn.;  which,  howevc.-,  was  not  the  pei-sonal 
".atter  ,t  would  seem  to  be.  Qninev  was  a  substantial 
.nan  mercer  and  aldern.an  of  St.-atford.  and  was  in 
London,  nicurrinn:  debts  i.i  the  interests  of  the  town 
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whose   law    bu.suicss   he    was   i'urtheriiijf.     He    wanted 
nothin/,'  for  Iiiiiiself. 

It  is  c.irious  that  this  letter  was  discovered  among 
the  town's  papers,  ntt  among  any  Shakespeare  relics, 
and  it  is  believetl  was  "ever  actually  sent  after  being 
written ;  for  another  letter  is  extant,  addressed  by  one 
of  the  town  council,  Abraham  Sturlcy,  to  Quiney,  on 
November  4t]i,  in  which  he  says  :  "  Ur  letter  of  the 
^5  October  .  .  .  which  imported  .  .  .  that  our  eountri- 
man  Mr.  Wm.  Shak.  would  procure  us  monei.  .  .  ." 
It  would  appear,  t  hercfore,  tliat  on  the  very  day  he  was 
writing,  Quiney  had  received  assurance  from  Shake- 
speare that  he  would  lend. 

In   IGOO    Shakespeare'a  company  played    before  the 
Queen  at  AVhitehall,  and  on  several  occasions  in  1002  : 
their  last  performance  i)eing  at  Richmond  in  Surrey  on 
February  2nd,   IGOS.     The  following  month  the  great 
Queen   died.     In   1002   Shakespeare   had   been   buying 
land  in  the  neighbourluMxl  of  Snitterfield  and  Welcombe 
from  tlie  Combes ;  no  less  tlian  107  acres,  and  in  suc- 
ceeding  years   he   considerably   added   to   it;   further, 
in  Jidy  1G05,  expending  tilO  in  the  purchase  of  tithes. 
Early  in  September  1(501,  his  father,  John  Shakespeare, 
had  died.     Seven  years  later,  also  in  September,  died 
liis   mother.     In    1G07,   his   eldest   daughter,    Susanna, 
married  Dr.  John  Hall,  and  on  tiie  last  day  of  the  same 
year    his   brother   i:dmund,   an   actor,    was   buried   in 
St.   Saviour's,   Southwark. 

It  was  in  1G09  that  Shakespeare  retired  permanently 
to  Stratford.  He  and  his  players  had  been  honoured 
by  the  new  sovereign  from  the  very  beginning  of  his 
reign ;  but  Shakespeare  now  severed  his  active  connection 
with  the  stage.  In  this  year  his  famous  Sonnets  were 
published,  those  sugared  vei-ses  addressed  to  his  patron, 
the  Eail  of  Southampton,  in  which  he  laments  having 
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niiide  hiniself  "a  inotloy  to  tlic  view."  Iltiiccfoitli 
he  would  1)0  a  country  {rcntlcinaii  and  dramatic  author, 
and  let  who  wouhl  seek  the  a])plause  of  the  crowd. 
He  now  wrote  the  Tamiri''  u/  the  Shreic,  whose  iiuhiction 
is  permeated  with  local  allusions;  he  boujrht  more  land 
in  the  neij^hbourhood  of  Stratford ;  he  kept  some  de^rice 
of  state  at  New  Tlace.  In  IGll  he  sold  his  shares  in 
the  theatres,  but  in  1G12  bou},dit  property  at  Ulack- 
friars.  Thus  Shakespeare  passed  his  remainin«f  years. 
As  llowe,  his  carlLsfc  biographer  says,  they  "  were 
spent  "as  all  nv n  of  good  sense  wilfwish  theirs  to 
be;  in  ease,  retirement,  and  the  conversation  of  his 
friends." 

His  lust  dramatic  work,  The  Tempest,  wt^s  written 
m  1311,  and  bears  evidences  of  being  consciously  and 
intentionally  his  last.  It  is  easily  dated,  because  of 
the  references  in  it  to  the  "still  vex'il  liennoothes," 
the  IJermuda  islands,  which  were  discovered  by  Admiral 
Sir  George  Somers'  expedition  in  IGOD.  Tlie  "  discovery  " 
was  made  by  the  Admiral's  ship,  the  Sea  Venture, 
being  driven  in  a  storm  on  the  hitherto  unknown 
islands.  The  disasters,  the  adventures,  and  the  strange 
sights  and  sounds  of  tJie  isles  were  described  by  Sylvester 
Jourdain,  one  of  tlic  survivors,  in  an  account  published 
October  1010,  called  "  A  Discovery  of  the  Bernmdas, 
otherwise  called  the  Isle  of  Divcls." 

Shakespearean  students  find  a  purposeful  solemn  it  v 
in  the  treatment  of  the  play,  and  some  perceive  in  the 
character  of  the  magician,  Prospero,  a  portraiture  of 
himself,  his  work  done,  and  with  a  foreboding  of  his 
end,  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  the  brief  span  and  the 
futilitv  of  life— 


"  UV  are  Midi  stuff 
As  (Ircaiiis  are  made  of,  ami  our  little  life 
Is  rouiideil  with  a  sleep." 
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Thus  In-  hiiiiKs  his  hihoiirs  t(i  iiii  ciul  - 

'■  tlii»   I'oiiL'li  riiiii,'i<- 
I   iicri'  .iliiiirc;  .uiil,   ulicii    1   li.ivt-  rfi|iiii-t.|| 
Sciiiii-  lic;ni'iily  niii>ic.   (hIjIcIi   men   ijipw    I   dn,) 

.    .    .    I'll   luivik   rM\    «t:irt, 
Hill-'-  it  cfrt.iiir   Ihtlioiii-  iij   tlic  (•.iiili. 
Ami,  (lci.|,cr  tlmii  did  ,-\f\-  |diiiiiiiit't   Miiind, 
I'll  dni«ii   my   Imiik  " 

The  rctiiciurnt  of  Shakcspoiiie  rather  euriouslv 
syiiehronises  with  the  spreiul  of  I'liritaiiism.  thiit 
slowly  uceuimihitino  yet  irresistihle  foree  whieli,  Ixfore 
It  lijid  expended  its  \  ij-our  iiiid  its  wrath  was  destined  to 
aholish  for  many  years  tlie  theatre  and  the  aetor's 
ealliiin;,  and  even  to  hehead  a  kinjr  aiid  work  a  jwlitieal 
revolution.  The  puritan  leaven  was  working'  even  in 
Stratford,  and  in  l(iOL>  the  town  eouneil  solemnly  de- 
eided  that  stajre-plays  were  no  longer  to  he  allowed",  and 
tliat  any  one  who  permitted  them  in  tiie  town  should 
he  fined  ten  shillinfrs.  This  ediet  apparentlv  beeame 
a  dead  letter,  but  in  l(il2  it  was  re-enacted  and  the 
penalty  raised  to  tlO. 

\Ne  may  perhaps  here  pertinently  inquire:  Did 
Shakespeare  himself  become  a  I'u-itan  ?  Probably  so 
moderate  and  etpuible  a  man  as  he  seems  to  have  been 
belonoed  to  no  extreme  })arty;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
Dr.  .Tohn  Hall,  husband  of  his  eldest  daughter,  was  a 
Puritan,  and  that  Susanna  herself  is  described  in  her 
epitaj)li  as  "  wise  to  salvation,"  wiiich  means  that  she 
also  had  found  the  like  jfraee. 

In  1G14  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  entertained  a 
1  uritan  divine  at  New  Place,  aecordir.^r  to  a  somewhat 
and)ij,nious  account  in  the  Stratford  cliandjerlain's 
accounts,  m  wjiich  occurs  the  odd  item  :  "  One  quart  of 
sack  and  one  quart  of  claret  wine  jriven  to  the  preacher 
at  New  Place."  If  wc  may  measure  his  preachinjr  by 
his  drinkino',  he  must  liavc  delivered  poisonouslv  long 
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Sti'.it('unl-i)M-.\M)ri     It  li;i«  it«  ohii  life, (|iiiti'  ;i|iiiit  t'nini  Sliaki'N|M>:ii'iMii 
a—dciiitioiis     lt>  |>i'ii|>li'  anil  it»  »tii'i't>     Slial>t'«|M'iirc  MfiiioriaN. 

Sthati  ()UU-()N-Av(>N  would  he  an  (■xtiviii"ly  iiitcn  stiiij^ 
town,  b(i  '\  historically  and  >.L'enically,  even  without  its 
Slmkcspearean  interest.  It  does  not  need  association 
with  its  <,rreatest  son  to  stand  forth  easily  among  other 
towns  of  its  size  iind  eonnnand  admiration.  It  is 
remarkably  unlike  the  mind's  eye  picture  formed  of  it 
by  almost  every  stranger,  Vou  expect  to  see  u  town 
of  very  narrow  streets,  rather  dull  jjcrhaps  and  with 
little  legitimate  trade,  ujjart  from  the  sale  of  picture- 
postcards,  fancy  china,  guide-books,  miniature  repro- 
ductions of  the  inevitable  Shnkespeare  bust,  and  the 
hundred-and-one  small  articles  that  tourists  buy;  but 
Stratford-on-Avon  is  not  in  the  least  like  that.  It  is 
true  that  with  a  singular  lack  of  humour  there  is  a 
"  Shakespeare  (iarage,"  while  we  all  know  that  Shake- 
speare never  owned  a  ni(ttor-car;  that  the  bust  is 
represented  in  mosaic  over  the  entrance  to  the  Old 
Bank,  founded  in  1810,  upon  which  Shakespeare  could 
never,  therefore,  have  drawn  a  checiue ;  and  that  the 
Shakcsj)eare  Hotel  not  only  bears  the  honoured  name, 
but  also  a  very  large  copy  of  the  bust  over  its  porch, 
and  names  all  its  rooms  after  the  plays.  Honeymoon 
couples,  I  believe,  have  been  given  the  room  called 
Low's  Labour's  Lost,  and  Cijiubclhte,  Midsummer  XigJit's 
Dream  and  many  another  will  astonish  the  guest  at  that 
really  very  fine  and  ancient  hotel.     I  forget  if  there  be 
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a  lH"dn...iM  iMin<<l  idler  T;a,  (ictlnnn,  nj  Vaonn  If 
M>,  It  M.ust  (.lni„usly  1...  ,„.r  ..r  ||„-  ct.,ul,lc  ro..,us  mhm. 
tioiuU  111  the  tarilT. 

They  wave  n.c    /,v  ,,<.„  /wV.r  //,  an.l  it  was  .sulli,.i,.Mtlv 
ron.  ..r  al.le  :    I   Jik.,!    it    much.     O,.    flu-   ..flur   han.l 
Macbeth  iKakcs  one  IVarlul  of  inso.ni.ia.     '•  Machetl,  <l„es 
inurder  sleep.       Not  ,,„,,,.y  nor  n.andrayora-well    Jet 
it  he.  ' 

It  is  als,.  true  that  the  old    .narket-ho„se,  .-t  ,,uuint 
isolated  bu.ld.MK  of  late  eighteenth  or  eariv  nineteenth 
century  standinjr  at  the  junction  of  \Vood\,nd  Ilenlev 
Streets  with  Hridjre  Street,  and  now  a  JJank,  has  foV 
weather-vane    the    Shakespeare     arms     a.ul    erest    ol 
faleon  an.l  spear;  and  it  is  no  less  undenial.le  that  the 
JHVsuhn,.  ,r,,„„s  of  the  plaee  has  his  manifestations  in 
many  other  direet.ons;    l,ut   all   these  tinners,  to^^cther 
v.th    the    several    antique    furniture    and    n.rio    shop 
where  the  unique  artic-les  --of  whieh  there  is   hut  one 
r^oL'Vt      ^-'-'^l-y-'  I'U-hase  to-day  are  infallii,lv 
replaeed  to-morrow,  are  for  the  benefit  of   the  visito^ 
the  stranger  and  pilgrim.     -  I  was  a  stranger  and  ve 
took  me  in  "  1  murmured  when  the  absolute  repliea  of 
he  unmatehed  artiele  I  had  purehased  was  unblu  Img 
exposed  for  sale  within  a  day  or  two. 

The  Stratfordian  notices  lione  of  these     "  *u,^- 

are  there,  but  they  don't  eoneern  him.     Vou  t  Jnk  tliex- 
<<..  -.cI  that  if  a  suggestion  were  made  that  to     , 

should  be  renamed  '•  Shakespeare-on-Avon  "  .,e^^.?u 
adopt  It  and  be  grateful;  but  you  would  be   p.it     .  X'l 
e  would  no        If  you  caught  a  hundred  Stra  fo.<l  p  o  f,' 

and  haled  them  into  the  Guildhall  or  other  ;on^en  ent 
room  and  set  them    an    examination  paper  oTsi    le 
speare  no  one  would  pass  with  honou is.'   Whv  « 
any  of  them  t     They  have  grown  up  with  Shukes^tal^It 
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<lH-y.M..q.flnm.saf,,H..JMs.  ,,., I,,, , ..,,,,,  ,.,^,, 
Mll,n,,of  th.sunaM.ltl,,.   wax,,,,.  .,mI   w.,„„.  „]  ,|, 

han  l,,.yar.MMu.<...urMsof,l.osM..minaric.s;  Th,  v 
talkof  anyh.n.r  l.ut  Sl.ak.  s,„.a,v,  an.l  I  havr  „„  I  a,,,! 
spoken    u„h    M.any    wlu.    I.avc    .u  v.,-    1...  „    ,„.,.,.    /    ' 

nthphu.,  or  I.,  A,uu-  IIathavvay\  (on,,..,  ,.,  ,,,  th,. 
Hananl  II,.„s,-.,.ri„,|,.,.,ltoany„f  II...  .hou-phu-cs  in 

'..  the  «wrc-«afc-,  l.ut  lluy  ,l„„-|  ,1.-  m,  nlh.r  l,v  ^av  „' 
M.n-d.malor....o„.>„.y.  Th,  y  an- sin.ply  no,  .n,,.,.,,,,. 
St,afl„H|  u.,nl,l  |„s,.  a  v.ry  ynat  .ical  ,r  thr  wor|,| 
...  ^-n.ral  wm-  to  lH.,.on.o  as  in,I,IIVrc„t  t,.  Ih.  Swa 
'••  Avon;  hu.  ,t  woul.l  still  I,..  .  ,,,os,...n„.s  M,ark 
'""."•  ;'*l";".l<nl  npon  thr  nods  of  t  ,.  sumMuuli  ,  , 
H«n..ultural    villa,...     A.ri,.„i,„,v    has    cv.r    I.,  ^ 

".a-nstay  of  Stratfor.i,  an.l  as  far  as  wr  ,••  ,.      ,     , 
-II..C      All  around  in  tl.  Avon  vai:.,',:: 

n.lM.asturcs  that  still'- lard  ,h<.roth;.r^s,d.''', 
<>'.  n.arkot  days  thor.  conu.  crawlin,.  into  th..     tr.. 
-......«  the  c-uttlo  an,l  th.  sh.-..,,,  ,,„,i,.rs'  carts  fro  i 

...any  an   ohsc^tuT    villa,..,    with   ..nrious   sp,.,.i   .  ,  ,0 

Z'^nlfH^'r"''^'''^^*''''"''''''^'"'^^ 

theiM.tt..r  for  Stratford.     '•  -Tain-t  nn.ch  as  I  waa    ts  '' 

|.nd  one  to  the  pr.sc.nt  writn.  ••  an'  1  rad<on  I  ^^^  :^^^^ 
It  at  Stratlord   'most   as  ,.ood  as  anvwhccr  els.      He 

M^c.,I^dnhk.to.on.etotowns..,.;,inu.s,a;-s."a 

One  .an    in  fact,  sec  a  ,.,od  .hal  of  I.f.  i„  ,h,  town 
but  th.  hv.hest  tnne  -  c,uit.  apart  fron,  th.  Shakcspea  . 
JesUval,  wh.ch  .s  exotic  an.l  n.ostly  fo,-  v,s„o,.,s     TZ 

o>Ja,r  .uuchn,..r.fan.marlyknownas--S,ratf^^^ 
^Mop.  lh,s  annual  .v.nt  is  h.l,i  soMLwhat  too  l-vt. 
for  the  average  v.s.tor'.  conv.ni.nc.. ;  on  October  \iu; 
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wlicn  the  tourists  have  ii'.i:  yonc  luniu-.  It  is  {he 
(,'niit  liiriiiij  fiiir  for  I'iirin  mivi  >  s  and  others:  lurliaps 
\vc  had  heller  say,  :iv/.v,  for  IIk  liwiriK  has  ahiiosi  wholly 
fallen  into  (hsnsc  totfetlu  "  k\iU  tho  so-ealled  "  Huri- 
away  Mop,"  of  a  fori  i  '"h  .iTf  i.  it  which  tlie  servants 
already  hind  and  not  •  '*  ^.  li.  their  l)ar;^ain  niiyhl 

re-en«a«e. 

I  think  the  average  \  iti  ■  i  i 
pleased  with  Stralford  >'  p,  >  ? 
\  I  ry  l)arl)arous  affair;  th  (Im  i  i 
Ihe  roaslinf,'  of  oxen  v  li  ii  r.'. 
sp((lacle,  and  not  one  .  '  m  . 
for  our  ancestors,  whose  j,'i  ;.t  lo 
for  very   special  oeeasion^    was 


ht  not,  after  all,  he 
'  is  in  some  ways  a 
'iirit  \  •■  ■  Mse  being 
^ .  a  loathly 
•  n-asc  respect 
.  *'■'  I  rry-niakinjj 
i~  I'  .e  roast int;  of 
laltlc  whole  and  niakiny  t  le  pul.jie  (  ni,,luits  run  wine. 
The  last  sounds  Ix  tier.  In  I  fn-ni  the  acc'unts  preserved 
of  the  wine  dispersed  at  such  limes  we  Ivuow  that  the 
(piantity  was  mea^ire  and  the  (piality  (  xeeediuKly  poor, 
J'nt  Ml  vast  crowds  resort inj;  to  Stratford  for  the 
.Mop  <i--  nothinj;  gruesome  in  the  spectacle.  Special 
trains  run  from  numerous  places,  and  all  the  shctwmcn 
in  the  country  seem  to  have  hurried  up  fm*  the  event. 

The  streets  of  Stratford  are  broad  and  i)leasant,  witli 
a  larijc  |)roportion  of  ancient  iiouses  still  left;  half- 
timbered  fronts  side  by  side  with  more  or  less  modern 
brick  and  plaster,  behind  which  often  lurks  a  rich  old 
interior,  unknown  to  the  casual  passer-by.  Sometimes 
a  connnonplace  frontape  is  removed,  rcvcalinf^  unex- 
|)eeted  beauty  in  an  enriched  hall  timber  framiiifj  which 
the  odd  va},'aries  in  ta^te  of  byj^'one  generations  have 
caused  to  be  thus  hidden.  'J'liere  is  in  this  way  a 
speculative  interest  always  attaching  to  structural 
alterations  in  the  town.  In  this  chance  fashion  the 
fine  timbering  of  the  so-called  "Tudor  House"  was 
uncovered  in  lUO.'},  and  other  instances  might  be  given. 
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Hrrcnily,  also.  Nash's  Mniisc  liii>  liccii  ciitllplitely 
i(friint<'<l,  Ml  liftrtntli  cent  my  sly  If.  whdlly  in  i>ak. 
Ill  fact,  \vc  iinjrlif  jtliiiiist  declare  Hial  Stralfc  i<l  is  imw 
ar«'liil«'cturMlly.  aft(r  inaiiy  years,  reverfinu  In  llii'  like 
of  flu  town  Sliakes|>eiire  knew.  .\iul  if  tlie  iimdi  inised 
house-fronts  were  systeniat  leally  stri|»|M(|.  aiiioiit;  them 
that  ocenpiid  liy  Messrs.  W.  II.  Smith  vS:  Son  at  the 
•  •oriier  of  Iliyh  Street  and  Mridy;e  Slre»t,  the  house 
o<TU|)ied  for  many  years  hy  .fu(hth  Shakespeare  and 
her  luisliaiid,  Thomas  (^uiiiey,  the  vintner,  Straiford 
would  heeoine  trrcatly  transformed. 

Hut  the  mention  of  HridL,'e  Street  is  a  reminder  that 
here  at  any  rate  a  j.'reiil  elianj,'e  lias  hecii  madt  .  It  is 
the  widest  of  ail  the  streets,  and  is  m  fact  a  very  wiUhT- 
iiess  of  width.  All  the  winds  that  sporl  about  the 
nei^'hhourhood  seem  to  have  their  lioine  in  Hud;,'!- 
Street.  Your  hat  always  hlows  off  when  you  turn  tlie 
corner  into  it,  and  the  dust  and  homeless  straws  ;,'o 
wandering  u\y  and  down  its  emptiness,  seekinj,'  rest  in 
thf  Avon  over  the  Clopton  Hridj,'c,  but  always  blown 
hack.  Now  Hrid;,^;  Street  was  not  always  lik(;  this. 
In  Shakespeare's  time,  and  until  1M.")H.  when  the  last 
of  it  was  cleared  away,  a  kind  of  island  of  old  houses 
oceupiid  part  of  this  roadway.  It  was  called  ""  Middle 
Row."  Such  Ji  collection  of  houses  was  th(  usual 
feature  of  old  Kiifjlish  towns.  There  was  an  e.\aiu|)le 
in  London,  in  Ilolborn,  with  exactly  the  same  name; 
but  it  disappeared  somewhat  earlier  than  its  Stratford 
luimesuke.  Pictuns  survive  of  this  IJridge  Street  land- 
murk.  1  think  a  pood  numy  Stratford  peo|)le  rc<,'ret  it, 
but  retrrets  will  not  brinj,'  it  i)aek.  We  think  of  the 
irrevocal)le.  ami  of  Merrick's  witch    - 

■•Olil    Willow    l'n)\v~('.  to  ilo   licr  iii'iL'^lilioMr^  mil, 
iliiN  jrivcii,   xiiiM'  -.i\,   licr  -oiil    iiiito   \  ('    Ki'vill: 
Itiit    ivlii'ii  >li    'm>   killi'il   tli.it    iior-c,   cow,   \nt:.  or  licii, 
W'iuit  wiiuld  >lii'  itive  to  jift  that  -oiil  nfiiuu  :  " 
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But  the  Stratlonl  folk,  unlike  Widow  Prowsc,  did  their 
spiritin^r  with  tlic  !  ,t  intentions,  r-ifortuuii'tely,  ffood 
intentif)ns  notoriously  pave  the  way  to  hot  eoriiers. 

It  was  a  very  pietnresque  old  row,  with  the  "Swan" 
inn  hanjjinfr  „ut  its  sijrn  ;  and  perhaps,  in  these  times 
oi  reeonst met  ions,  it  may  even  yet  he  rehuilt,  after 
the  evidenees  of  it  that  exist. 

In  Ilridjre  Street  is  another  landmark  in  the  way  of 
literary  assoeiations.     The   "  lied  Horse  "  I,otel   has  a 
hwjiv.  dull  and  uninterestinrr  piaster  front,  hut  Anveriean 
visitors  liiul  the  house  attraetive  on  aeeount  of  Washiiifj- 
ton  Irviiifr's  stay  there  ahout  a  lumdred  vtars  ajr,,.  whcMi 
he  was  writinjr  of  Shakespeare  and  Shakespeare's  eountry. 
The  sittinp-rooni   he  oeenpied  is  ke|)t   somewhat  as  "a 
shrine  to  his  memory,  and  tiie  chair  he  faneifully  eallcd 
his  "  throne  "  is  still  there,  hut  you   may  not  sit  in  it. 
It  IS  kci)t  under  loek  and  key,  in  a  euphoard  witli  {rhiss 
doors.     The   poker   lie   likened   to   his   seeptre   is   kept 
jealously  in  the  bar.     Citizens  of  the  Ignited  States  ask 
to  see  It,  and  it  is  reverently  produeed  and  unfolded  from 
the  many  swathinr»s  of   "Old  (Jlorv  "   in   which  it  is 
enwrap,)ed:    "Old   (ilory  "    hei.ijr,   "it   is   neeessarv   to 
cxjilain  to  Britishers,  the  United  States  (lafr,  the  "stars 
and  stripes."     (ia/iny  upon   it,  tliev  see  that  it  is  en- 
graved with  a  dedicatory  inscription  hv  another  citizen 
of  the  r.S.A. 

If  you  proceed  down  Bridge  Street  vou  come  presentlv 
to  the  Clopton  Brid^re  that  crosses  the  Avon,  and  so  out 
of  the  town.  The  bridfre  is  one  of  the  manv  works  of 
public  utility  and  jmietieal  i)ietv  executed,  "instituted 
or  ordained  in  his  will  by  Sir  ]Iuj,di  Clopton.  the  greatest 
benefactor  Stratford  has  known.  A  scion  of  that 
numerous  family,  seated  at  Clopton  House  a  mile  out 
oi  the  t(.wn,  he  went  to  London  and  prospered  as  a 
mercer,     becoming     Lord      Mayor     in     14!»'_>.     Leiand 
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writing  in  IJ.TJ,  quiiintly  tells  of  hini  aiul  his  hridfje  : 
"  IhiKh    Cloplon    iiforcsivid    niiulc   iilso   the    <,'n'iit    iiiul 
suniptuoTis   Hiidjro   upon   Avon,   at    the   Ejist   (luU-   of 
the  Townc,   which  Iiath  1 1  '^rctit  Arches  of  stone  and 
11  lonfjf  Causey  made  of  Stone,  lowe  walled  on  each  syde, 
at  the  West   Ende  of   the    Uridjre.     Afor  the  tyine  of 
HurIi  Clopton  there  was  but  a  poore  liridjre  of  Tynibre, 
and  no   Causey  to  conic   to   it;    whereby   many   poorc 
Folkes   and  others  refused   to  come   to  Stmtf'tnl   when 
Avon  was  up,  or  connnin<,'e  thither,  stood  in  jeopardyeof 
Lyfe.     The  Uridyc  ther  of  late  tymc,"  he  proceeds  to  say, 
"was  very  snialle  and   ilie.   and  at  hifxli  AVaters  very 
hard  to  come  by.     Whereu|)on.  in  tyme  of  inynde,  one 
Clopton  a  very  rich  Marchant  and   Mayr   of   London, 
as  I  remember,  borne  about  Stnitr/onic,  havinj,'  neither 
Wife    nor    Children,    converted    a    <rreat    Peace    of    his 
Substance   in   good   workes   at   Slnitford,   llrst    making 
a  sumptuus  new  Brid  'c  and  large  of  Stone   wher  in 
the  inidle   be  a  VI  great  Arches  for  the  main  Strcame 
(if  Avon,   and  at    cache  Ende  cer     ii    small  Arches  to 
berc  the  Causey,  and  so  to  pass  conunodiously  at  such 
tymcs  as  the  I{yvcr  riseth." 

The  bridge  was  widened  in  ISU.  I  do  not  think 
that  great  bejiefactor  of  Stratford  intended  that  t»)lls 
should  be  charged  for  jiassing  over  his  bridge,  but  in 
the  course  of  time,  such  charges  were  made,  and  the 
very  large  and  imposing  toll-house  that  remains  shows 
us  that  it  is  not  so  very  long  since  the  bridge  has  been 
freed  again. 

There  arc  many  who  consider  the  Harvard  House  to 
be  the  most  delightful  piece  of  ancient  domestic  work 
in  the  town,  and  it  is  indeed  a.  gem.  The  history  of  it 
is  absolutely  clear.  It  was  built  in  l.'>!l(i  by  one  Thomas 
Rogers,  alderman.  His  initials  and  thosi'  of  his  wife 
Alice,  together  with  the  date  are  still  to  be  seen,  carved 
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on  the  woo(hv„rk  l.c-neuth  the  first-floor  win.loNv      The 
...rvecl    ,nu.kcts  support.n,.  the  first  floor  re,  r  sJnt  t   e 

xji^n!^  r  ;"n  ""^""'  '^'^''^  ^-''  *'-  '>^^'  ■  e 

To   k'V      )        ,""  ''  '""■>'  '■^""^'"'-^'•Ics  »H.t  the  hear 

peixth.M^r   „     Stratford    p.vots   up,,,,    Shaivesneure     or 
;s  HKule  to  .h>  so,  u,.,l  it   is  th..refore   „ot  di  licui; 
J|m,.r.Ko^     Mjeaut.fu.hf,,.d.eihn,,,ei„;:^^^^^^ 
Here  .,t  the  y-ry  time  when  Shakespeare  was  eonteiu- 

n     he       J.  ^^^r'   ''""^''  ^''^^'   '^'^''"   Sluvkespcare 

n    tfie    tmv„    couneil,    n,„st    have    I)een    verv   eloselv 
aequamted  w,th  the  fa,„ily.     The  l{ev.  Join,  Harvard 

one   l,..lf  ,f   1-         '    '"^    -V'"'    -It    (liarieston,    leavirm 
one    f.alf   of   In.   estate,    whieh   realised   £770    I7.y    -d 

X^h"'*'-''^  ^"*'"^^'  ''^  --•  «»0  volu,ne;  'to  a 

•      Ssi  t'at'r  ^''f  ^;"»'"!r>^   the    p,..sent   n;rvard 

I  nncrs.tx    at  Ca,nl,r.d-e,  Massaehusetls,  deseril,ed  as 

he  I  n.ted  States;  although  the  ■■  iearni,,.  "  displ  fved 
there  has  not  yet  hatehe.f  out  any  .-orhl-shnkin.  IcX^ 
^uu.be.„,.  as  .0  who  visit  Stratfon 
see,  a  qual,ty  quite  Ji.dependent  of  the  aeaden.ies  and 
spnn.,,,,.,  fuily-c.quippc..l  to  ,lo  i,attle  with      " \^ 
m  the  most  uni)romisinir  pia.rs.  ' 

It  is  not  fon^r  since  the  Harvard  House  was  restored 
and  deCeated  to  th,.   pubhe,   an<l  p.r.ienla..,y  to  Ihe 
use  of  Harvard  stuchMits;  in  ()etol„.r  1!)()!>.  to  l>c-  preeise 
,ir    'r^^^*'7'"ff''  various   han.ls,  and    finaliv  wa;. 
olfned    for   sak'    hy    auetion.     The    hi.hhnos    failed    to 
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reach  the  reserve  priee  and  the  property  was  withdrawn 
at  ^!>.,().  Chicafr,,,  in  the  person  „f  a  wealthy  native 
(.r  Ihi.t  place,  canic  to  the  rescue,  and  it  was  privately 
bought  lor  the  purpose  of  eonvertinfr  it  into  a  "house 
of  call."  whatever  that  may  l)e,  for  Americans  touring 
this  district,  and  especially,  ;,s  already  noted,  for  students 
of  Harvard  -who  oljtain  admission  free.  Other  persons 
pay  sixpence. 

It  is  a  place  of  very  great  seclusion,  for  Harvard 
students  (who  mostly  study  the  more  lethal  forms  of 
tootball  and  baseball  nowadays)  are  rare;  and  I  guess 
if  you  want  to  track  the  Americans  in  Stratford,  you 
must  go  to  the  Shakespeare  Hotel,  anyway,  or  to  the 
••  Kcd  Horse."  The  house  was  in  the 'occupation  of  a 
firm  of  auctioneers  and  land  agents  until  the  purchase. 
The  -  restoration  "  of  the  exterior  has  l)een  very  carefully 
and  conservatively  done,  and  the  interior  discloses  some 
particularly  beautiful  half-timbered  rooms. 

From  time  to  time  it  seems  good  to  amiable  and  well- 
meaning  i)ersons  to  set  up  "  Shakespeare  memorials  " 
in  Stratford,  and  it  is  equally  amiable  in  the  town  to 
accept  them.  Thus  we  see  in  Rothcr  Street  an  ornate 
gothic  drinking-fountain  and  clock-tower,  the  "  American 
Memorial  Fountain,"  given  in  1887  by  that  wealthy 
Shakesiiearean  collector,  George  ^V.  t^hilds,  proprietor 
of  the  Philndclphia  Ledger.  It  includes  also  the  func- 
tion of  a  memorial  of  the  first  \'ictorian  Jubilee.  Shake- 
spearean quotations  adorn  it,  inckuhng  the  apposite 
i»nc  from  Timon  of  Athens :  "  Honest  water,  which 
ne'er  left  man  i'  tli'  mire." 

But  Shakespeare  serves  the  turn  of  every  man,  and 
if  you  like  your  beer,  you  can  set  against  this  the  equally 
Shakespearean  cpiotation.  "  A  quart  of  ale  is  a  dish  foV 
a  king." 

The  Memorial  Fountain  rather  misses  being  stately, 
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and  It  would  he  hotter  if  iU. 

'li^l  not  hurrv  so  over  ,1  "hn"  "^  '"'  '^"^^ 

Iifeto,o,uic:ker,u,l^;i^    ',  :^t;r  T  '^  ^^^7  ^^""*-> 
•s  the  note  of  Mr    C'hil  k'  f  '"  "■'*'^-    '^""ty 

•son«s  of  peaee"  a're      u   su  .7";     I''  ""^  ^''^  " '""''V 
quotations  :    that     s      1    f i^     n"'  """  "^  *''^  ^^'•ved 

American  Ea,,e..d,::n     1    m.n'^^'t.f    ^T   ^"^    ^'^^ 
"Iff   their   respective    n-.f  "\.    ,    '"^ '"'«'^'*' ^"PPort- 

"ritish  Lion  C  tant  ^r  th^      '^    ■"   ---The, 
weird    fowl    wcarin,r    t  ,e    "  V""'"''^"  ''^"ff'e  is  a 

'brethren  "  expression        ,       "^^'^       ^^'''^'j'    ''^^oved 

The  ShakeJpear     iu  .; ,     rTn'tr*  '  ""^^■'  ""^*'"^'- 
partial  realisation  of  a  .^        ,  *^  'T'"^'  ''  ^'^'^ 

"t  the  juhHce  ,,resided  .  er  ,'  '.^f  .^""^'^^.''ed  in  1769, 
and  a^ain  in  '  SfJi  'n  '  J  ^  ^  '  "'"'''^'"l '"  185^1 
•"enK>rial,  to  .nc  ude  .  cVr  T  "I^"^  '°'  '-^  "'^*'°"«' 
Shakespeare's  own  .or  .In'  T*'"f  '  P"'^''^'>'  ^'^h 
^vhich  he  placed   ",  the   ,.      T,     ",  /^"^'''"^    *"    '-^^'t"", 

actor-s  has  not  v^f  nr.r„     ■  1     ,  *     ^he  school  for 

festivals,  whrnV4\;e:r:;:;'eon2  'V^  *^^  ^--' 
in  the  theatre  wlueh  f^ms  f  ^  '''^' *^"  ^"^^"^ 

Memorial,  vou  ,na    witness       1^?"""^"*  part  of  the 

dramatist's' intS>ns"       ^""'"*  "^"  ^^^^^'"8^  "^  the 

river.    "  comprise    ''  T^TfT  '*'  "'^'"  ^^^'^e  the 

might  say.  the  theatre  arend'Tir"'  '""'^^  ^^^^^^ 
gallery.  It  ,vas  built  1877  70  ',.  .''"T'  "'"*  P'^*"'-^ 
Memorial  Assoeintio,  f..  TI  u  ""'  ^""^s  raised  by  a 
of  Stratford.;  -  r  Z^^^'  -f  I  ^"'^^^  ^-  Slower 
architect.  W.  F.  Tn  wor  ,  ho  '''' ^"'^P^^^^^-  The 
to  be  verv  "ener-,1  l^  '  ^'"^  "^""^'  does  not  seem 
posin,,    and"  on  t    i!;"'  '[r;  ff  "^'  '^  ^•^^'  -" 

-ose  shape   was   h  J;";/.  ^^^  ^^^^ 
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orii^inal  (;l(>l)e  Thfiitrr  of  Slmkcspiaro's  (iwn  timt'  in 
Southwiirk.  It  is  of  red  brick  tind  stone,  and  a  distinct 
omanjent  to  the  town  and  I  lie  riverside,  aItliouj,'h  its 
ffothic  a|)|)ears  to  have  here  and  there  a  ratljcr  Con- 
tinental navour.  A  httle  more  pronounced,  it  niij;ht 
seem  ahnost  Rhenish.  Hut  let  us  be  sullieiently  thanivful 
the  Memorial  did  not  take  shape  in  tiarriek's  day,  when 
it  would  certainly  have  assumed  some  terrible  neo- 
clissic  form.  There  are  some  particularly  good  and 
eharminj(  gargoyles  over  the  entrance,  notably  that  of 
Puck  carrying  that  ass's  head  with  which  Bottom  the 
Weaver  was  "  translated,"  in  Midsummer  Xi^lU's  Drami. 
A  sketch  of  it  appears  on  the  title-page  of  this  book. 
I  do  not  think  a  description  of  the  theatre,  the  library, 
or  the  i)ieture  gallery  would  serve  the  object  of  these 
pages,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  describe  the  monument 
designed,  executed  and  {)resented  by  Lord  Ronald 
(Jower,  because  that  is  done  in  every  guide-book,  and 
because  I  do  not  like  that  extremely  amateurish  and 
flagrantly-overpraised  work  :  may  the  elements  speedily 
obliterate  it  ! 

Quick-growing  poplars  have  reached  great  heights 
since  the  buildings  were  first  opened,  and  the  Theatre 
and  Memorial  is  being  rapidly  obscured  by  them.  It 
looks  its  best  from  the  Clopton  Bridge,  and  combines 
with  Holy  Trinity  church  to  render  the  town,  viewed 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Avon,  a  place  of  considerable 
majesty  and  romance. 

Crossing  either  that  ancient  bridge  to  the  "  Swan's 
Nest  "  mn  which  has  become  subdued  to  the  poetry  in 
the  Stratford  air  and  has  abandoned  its  old  name,  the 
"  Shoulder  of  Mutton,"  we  may  roam  the  meadows 
opposite  the  town.  Or  we  may  equally  well  cross 
the  river  by  the  long  and  narrow  red  brick  tramway 
bridge,  built  in  182G  for  the  purposes  of  the  Stratford- 
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awful   l)enultic.s-,sonietlii...T  u   litH,.    i,.       n 
'lo«n  to  the  mill  IT,,.,.       ""  ",""  '""'"^  ""<!  deep 


TIIK   AVON 
the.  nvor   l„.tw,.,.„  ,1,,   (.,,..„  „,.,,,.  •" "'  <;f 

"•"■"• """ ■■  .".'i  ill;, c' ,;■;,:'■?,'•■  "■■■ 

"••" "» i..y cI;;;;L..."/^^;";,  ;'-;;,;;'  '';•"••.. 

aiK-ioiit  and  ((.niDln-at,.,!  ..if         "''^ '^'•"•'«'  ^tivanis  .s  an 

iKhi„„.  „f  w,.,;::  ',:.';:  ':;:7;;';;"  -f',  '"■■'■'^  -' 
' '<■ rial  „„„„„„.i  ,.,',:,•,,'";■'■,"  ^''"" ' 

old    but  it  Y,  .1  '""'>I"IK  ■■'  only  al.cut  a  ,.,.„„„.v 

s-'td  o,  t  i '' ,  :t''r;'";':r "'  '"v""'"'"  "■"' "-' 

lHl„„ge,l  l|„.„   ™      l'     ,  "'°"T"''    •™"-'    ■'«".    a,i.l 

IVomstcr      -i,  -  •■'  "■'■"'"■'1^  t„  ll,<.  JJi,|,„.„  „, 

that  they  ww"     I         :   ,         ■"■  '■"'■"  "■■'"""'  I'"'-.   I"" 

■^.t  that  ,.„t„.,„i,ii„„  ':;:;'■:  i,:r;;';r  "t,;::'-";; 

1  »»orteNter  ^^ere  sometimes  accustomed    to 
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take  ('iiiisi^riiiiii  Ills  (if  tli(  III  ill  place  of  iimiuy  payiiiiiits 
for  UM'  nl'  the  null, 

Thi"  iKissihilitics  of  tin-  Avon  in  flw  niattir  of  floods 
nrc  very  «lo(|ii(iitly  set  furlli  on  I  lie  walls  of  this  inill  : 
tin-  asfoniNliin<»  high-walcr  marks  of  llooil.s  for  si  <ciitiiry 
jiasi  hciii^  marked.  Scanning  tliciii,  it  sftnis  stranyo 
that  mill  and  cliiirch  and  a  j^oixl  part  of  the  town  itself 
have  not  lucn  waslud  a\va\ . 

I'assinj;  throu),'h  Old  Town  into  Churcli  Street,  the 
line  Klizaluthan  tliree-jfahled  iisidince  seen  on  the 
way.  on  the  riyht  hand,  is  IfalTs  Croft,  the  lionii!  of 
l)r,  .lohn  Hall,  .Siis.inna  Shakespeare's  hiishaiid.  before 
they  removed  to  New  I'laee  followin^f  upon  .Shakespeare's 
death.  The  old  nuilherry-tree  in  the  heautifiil  yanhn 
at  the  haek  of  the  iioiise  is  said  to  have  been  plantetl 
bv  her. 
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T()  Ih-Mley  Street  ;n,..st  visit„rs  t.,  Stnt(for,l.„n-Avon  first 
u  n  then-  steps;   n  little  disappointed  to  .liscover  tL 

IK    e  l.een  rather  a  poor  outskirt  at  the  time  when  John 

h     .  sni'"'  ''"'"  !|'/'"'"  ^^"'"'■'•'-'^»- 1»  set  „p  business 
,;\:  '!"  ^^'^'^V   ''"■'■%'^'  -  the  sentimental  pil.rin. 

sent.ne.t  nowadays  n,  the  business  of  showin..  Siu.ke- 
spoa..e's  nnthplaee.      tor  it  /.  a  business,  and  e,;.,!,;;^! 
.  s  t  ,s  on  extre.nely  har.l-hea.led  lines,  yields  a  consider- 
able profit ;    a  profit  disposed  of  strietly  aeeordinjr  to 
he  tenns  on  wlueh  the  Shakespeare's  IJirthplaee  Trust 
de  u,ed   m  .ts   Pariian.entary  powers.     K„ou,h   h  s 
alyady  been  saul  to  show  the  sensitive  soul  that  his 
ns. b.htu.s  ,ue  apt  to  Ik-  extr.Mnely  tried  when  he  c-on.es 

l>-P"    ■<>"    of   sueh    anions    the    4(),()()()    persons    who 
jmnua  ly  p,^-  then-   sixpences  (and  anotheJ    to  see    the 
iJi.thplaee  Museum  next  door).     Sometimes,  when  the 
doj,-star  raf,.es  and  tourists  n.ost  do  ua.l  .bout,  a  solid 
ala,)x  of  v.s.tors    each  provide.l  with  his  ticket  from 
t  .e   ofhce    down    the    street,    will    be    found    lined    up, 
va.tu.f,.  l.ke  the  queues  outside  the  London  theatres 
for  earher  arr.vais  to  b.-  ,,uickly  disposc.l  of.     The.  bloom' 
of  sen  uncnt.  as  delicate  as  that  upon  a  ph.m  or  pead. 
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is  rudely  nil)l)0(l  off  l.y  those  f  liinos,  |,v  rules  aiul  rejrula- 
tions  iuul  the  mnubered  tieket  ;  hut  the  very  faiue  of 
Shakespeare  an  I  the  iiicreashi-,'  nunil)er  of  visitois  who 
have,  or  think  they  have— <.r  at  the  verv  least  of  it  think 
they  oiirjht  to  have— an  intellijrent  interest  in  a  jrreat 
man's  birthplace  brinj-s  about  tills  horrid  neniesTs  of 
the  professional  sliownian. 

If  yon  be  a  little  exaetinjr,  and  would  keep  tlie  full 
freshness,  the  sweetest  savour  of  hero-worshii,,  '"'  <"'>"- 
tent  not  to  see  the  Hirthpiaee,  and  especial! v  not  tluit 
garilen  at  the  back  of  it.  It  was  not,  you  know  -t  (luite 
well,  m  the  least  like  this  when  John  Shakespeare  lived 
here  and  had  his  wool-store  next  door,  where  tlie  Biith- 
place  3Iuscuni  is  now,  and  sometimes  bouRht  and  sold 
corn  or  carried  on  the  trade  of  olover.  Tlic  place  has 
had  so  many  chan<res  of  fortune,  the  appearaiice  of  the 
exterior  itself  has  been  so  uttcrlv  chanoed  and  so  eon- 
jecturally  restored,  that  the  thinkin^v  man  loses  a  good 
deal  of  confidence.  And  the  interior  :  the  rooms 
without  furniture  or  sij,ni  of  iiab  tation  are  like  a  body 
whence  the  soul  has  fled. 

The  buildinrr  did  not,  for  one  tliinj;,  stand  alone  as  it 
does  now,  the  houses  on  either  side  having  been  jjuUed 
down  after  it  was  purchased  in  1818 ;  with  tlie,  of  course, 
entirely  admirable  idea  oi  the  l)etter  lessening  its  risk 
from  fire.     The  ciTeet,  and  that  of  the  hedges  with  their 
hairpin  railings,  is  to  give  the  place  the  verv  supirior 
a])pearanee  of  a  private  house.      If  old  John  Sliakespeare 
could  be  sununoned  back  and  taken  for  a  walk  along 
Henley  Sh-eet,  he  would  be  surprised  at  many  things" 
but  by  none  more  than  by  the  odd  disappearance  ""of 
every  man's  midden  and  the  altered  apjxarance  of  his 
own  house.     He  would  wonder  what  had  become  of  his 
siiop,  and  assume  no  doubt  that  the  occupier  had  made 
his  fortune  and   retired   into   private   life.     lie   would 
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not  know  that  it  is  still  n  place  of  business,  and  anioi.y  the 
l)est-payinj,'  ones  in  Stratford.  t(.o. 

William  Shakespeare  succeeded  to  the  pr(.])erty  of  his 
father,  and  in  his  turn  willed  this  Ilenlev  Street  dwellin..- 
house  to  his  sister,  Joan  Hart,  for  life.  "  She  had  becoine 
a  widow  a  few  days  only  before  his  death,  but  herself 
survived  until  KJIG.     The  woolshop     now  the  Museum 
part-  he  left  to  his  dauo:hter  Susanna,  who  on  the  death 
of  her  aunt  came  into  possession  of  all  the  building.     At 
her  decease,  l)eing  the  last  descendant  of  iier  father,  she 
willed  it  to  Thomas  Hart,  the  orandson  of  her  aunt,  Joan 
Hart.     From  him  it  descended  to  his  brother  (Jeorfre, 
who  m  his  own  lifetime  gave  it  t<.  his  son.  Shakespeare 
Hart,  wliose  widow  jjassed  it  on  to  anotiier  (ieor.'c  ilart, 
nephew   of   her   late    husband.     In    1778    George    was 
gathered  to  his  fathers  and  Tliomas,  his  son.  reigned  in 
Ills  stead:    in  179.3  leaving  what  had  been  the  woolshop 
to  Ins  son  John  and  the  Hirtliplace  to  hii  son  Thomas, 
who  th/-ee  years  later  made  over  his  share  to  his  brother 
John.     On  the  death  of  this  person  in  18()((  the  proi)erty 
passed  to  lii.s  wife  for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  and  I  lien 
to  his  three  children,  as  co-partners.     Since  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  it  had   been  mortgaged  u])"  to  the 
hilt,  and  the  three  partners  were  practically  obli<rjd  to 
sell  in  1800.  Thus  the  last  remote  l:nk  with  Shakespeare's 
km  was  severed.     Thomas  Court,  the  ]>urchaser,  died  in 
1818,  and  on  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1847  the  house  was 
purchased  by  public  subscription,  on  behalf  of  the  nation. 
This  transaction  was  completed  in  the  following  year, 
at  a  cost  of  iLiiiUW,  the  purchase  being  in  18(JG  handed 
over  to  tlie  t'orporation  of  Stratford-on-A\>  n.  'vho  held 
it  in  trust  until  the  incorporation  of  the  .S.iakespeare 
Uirthplaee  Trust  in  18!»1. 

In  all  this  time  the  structure  suffered  many  changes, 
the    former    woolshop    being    opened    as    an'   inn,  \he 
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''Maidenhead,"  even  in  Shakespeare's  oun  tinu..  1(J()3 
Later  it  beeanu-  the  "  Swan  and  -Maidenhead/'  and  had 

the  Hn-thplaee  had  n,  1784  beeon.e  .  butcher's  sh.,,, 
l'anf,nng  out  the  si^m  board  -fh,.  inm.ortal  Shake- 
speare was  born  in  this  house."     In  the  course  of  these 

S('wnd    H        T'T  "'"'"""   '"'^   <ii-ppeared.  about 
1800,  and    the  whole  was  m  a   very  ,lih.pidated    stale 
The  restoration  work  of  I8.-7-.I8.  renewing  the  vanished 
cJornuns  .n  the  roof,  pnnin,.  down  the  bdek  front  an 
rnnstatm.   a   hndxr-fra.ned   elevation,    and    ,ener 
plaen.o.  , he  b.nhbn.  a,.un  u,  a  weather-proof  eondition, 
cost  nearly  a  further  £3000.  ' 

Photographs  scarcely  gue  a  correct  in.pression  of  the 
exterior  as  thus  restore.l.     They  reproduce  the  form,  but 
not  the  true  tone  an.l  cp.ality  of  the.  timber  and  plaste 
and  m  tnith  they  make  the  house  look  better  than  it  i  ! 

.Hi  makes  the  Iiouse  look  very   unauthenticallv  ne^^ 
Ihe  tunbersand  the  plast< ,  n.ay  be  even  better  than  tluv 
were  m  John  Shakespeare-s  time,   but  we  do  not  wis 
1  en  to   be    ;uul  there  ,s  a   spruecess  and  a  kind  of 
pa,  ourniaidenly  neatness  alx.ut  the  plucr  which  we  fee 
quite  sure  the  man  who  was  fi-  ed  for  haviin^  a  muek- 
iH-P  m  front  of  his  house,  and  for  not  keeping  his  gutter 
elean  never  knew.     I'amted  woodwork,  mathc-niatical    ■ 
true,  and  th..  kind  of  plaster  facing  we  see  h<.re  were 
unknown    in    the    fifteenth    and    sixteenth    centuries. 
Houghly  split  oak   formed    both   interior  and   exterior 
fnmung  to    John  Shakespeare's  house,  and  the  houses 
o     us  neighbours,  and  it  was  only  in  \-,ctorian  tunes  that 
neatness  and  the  soullessness  <.xprc.ssed  lure  l.eame 
•  obsession  of  craftsmen.     In   short,   thev  do  these 
tilings  nuich  more  convin<.mgly  to-dav  at  Earl's  Court 
Mr.   An.lrew  Carnegi...    who   is  a    very  much  greater 
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person  timn  Colunihtis  i.nd  disco vcml  A.)icriru  in  the 
monetary  sense,  whil,-  (•ol„,uI,„s  o„lv  added  to  liis 
J,'eoj,nai,hical  knowl,,!,..  a.ul  not  lo  I.iswealtl.,  l.as  also 
d.seovered  Stratfor.l-„M-Av„M.  and  l,as  ^rc.nonsly  jrivcn 
t  .0  1.,un  ii  ,,„},lic  lihnny  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Uirth- 
paec  two  ohl  eotta^es.  all  in  Ilenlev  Street.  At  the 
olhees  you  purchase  tickets  for  the  ijirthj.lace  and  the 


'nii:   MTcHi.v. 


<ii.\Ki:si'i:\i!i:".s   i;ir;TiiiM.A(i:. 


Unllui!  Mv  ^|^s,,|..,.  ;n,d  ,„,-.y  Avell.  before  doinjr  so,  look 
into  Ci:,!  public  lil.nny.  foru.ed  out  of  one  of  those 
aueient  tinihd -framed  houses  Stratford  is  fortunate 
enouj-h  to  possess  in  ])i<,fusioii.  It  is  a  charminirly 
remodelled  hu.IdiuM,  very  well  Morth  inspection 

l?Mt  1.1  us  t,»  the  Hirthj.lace.  At  the  door  we  are 
mel  hy  a  earetak,  ..  If  it  he  h.te  iu  the  (h.v  he  will 
1"  a  htlle.  or  possibly  very,  huskv.  In  .muv  ense  he  is 
hurried,      lie    hastens   us    Jul,,   a   sloiie-lloor.  d    room   in 
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SIIOW.MKX 

which  .1  imiltitn.lo  of  prnpir  are  ah.adv  waitinjr.  Thcv 
look  as  if  they  were  aftcn.lin^r  an  ituiucsf,  „r.  af  fho  h.-..t 
of  It  a  scaiur.  and  expected  (  vci  v  inoiiutit  to  Ik-  call.c! 
upon  to  view  the  l.o.iy.  ,„•  U,  h.ar  knorkinus  or  see 
«hos(ly  shapes.  H.^  shnts  Ih,-  door.  It  is  a  solemn 
nion.t'Mt,  and  n.  tiu-  passinjr  of  it  ^u■  do  actnallv  hoar 
knockmirs,  lond  and  inipaiicnt  hnt  th.v  arc  not  spirits 
fioni  the  vasty  deep  :  only  other  and  in",patient  visitors 
who  have  paid  their  sixp.nces.     J{nt  thcv  nn.st  wait. 

llns  ,s  the  hons..  xvherc  Shakespeare  was  horn. 
You  will  be  shown  presently  th.^  actual  room  where  he 
was  l)orn,  upstairs." 

"  It  iKcaine  a  i)uteiier's  shop  afterwards,  didn't  it  •'  " 
;isks  some  one.  The  siu.wnian  looks  .n-ieved  •  the 
uiterruption  tlu'ows  him  ont  <,f  o,.ar,  like  u  Lent  pennv 
>u  a  slot  machin,..  Ursahs.  it  isn't  in  the  proirramnu". 
\ou  nmst  excuse  me.  sir.  and  not  keep  peoj.le  wait  in.^ 
1  his  was  the  livinjr  room.  The  chinmev  corner  remains 
exactly  as  it  was  wlun  Shakespeare  was  a  hoy  Have 
.vou  tickets  for  the  Mnsemn  ?  Those  who  have  will  ..„ 
thr,.u.irh  that  dorn-  to  th,.  ri-Jit.  This  room  at  the  hack 
IS  the  kitchen.  If  yon  will  ase,,ul  the  staircase,  vou 
will  he  shown  the  hirth-room.     Alind  th.>  stej)." 

A  dark  steep  climh.  and  a  .,,,rruw  passa-e  lea.js  into 
the  former  front  bedroom.  It  ,s  almost  entirelv  bare 
ouly  an  ohl  chair  or  two  :nui  an  ohl  coffer  emphasisin.r 
Its  naketlness.  The  ronoh  plasf.  •■  w.dls  and  the  eeilinZr 
are  appalln.nly  dirty:  Mrs.  Shak<sp,nv.  woul.l  be  tho- 
louyhly  ashamed  of  ,t.  if  she  conld  bnt  revisit  her  home 
A  plaster  cast  of  the  in.vitabi,.  Shakespeare  bust  stands 
iu  the  room,  sometimes  on  thr  eoff,.,-.  ami  sometimes 
on  a  sj,m.llydeon<,l  table,  and  looks  with  serene  aninse- 

ment  npon  the  pr.„ in.us.     The  ol,|  person  who  ns<.,l 

to  show  the  bnth-.o.,m  has  apparentiv  been  snperseded. 
SJie  used  to  patronise  the  bust,  and  afforded  some  people 
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nnu-li  secret  a.imsement.     "  Plenty  room  'ere  for  tl.o 
nn«I.tv  hnun,"  she  w....,.,  say.  druwi..,  her  iTna tro 
hat  broad  aru    lofty  hrow ;  "  there  will  never  he  n.ore 
han  one   Shakespeare,   sir."     The   present  attend       s 
.we  less  tnne  for  that  kind  of  thin,.'and  hurr    on  w 
their  meehanieal  laic.     Why  <l„n't  (he  Trnstees  eeono 
nrne.  and  get  a  gramophone  y    '•  This  is  the  roon.  where 


Tin;    RO(,M    IN-    WHICH    SlIAKKSPKAItl: 


"AS    HORN. 


Shakespeare  was  horn.     The  furniture  you  see  does  not 
belong  to  h,s  time.     Sou.e  of  the  glass  L  the  w  ncl  w  is 

theorigin.deeBin,^';^^:r-r;;;;:.;;;'*rtr^r 

above.     The  eeiling  .n<i   the  w.lls.  as  you  will  observe 
are  eovered  with  names.     IJefore  visitm!'  I      i  ' 

nrovifloJ     ,-;.,f  •     ^^^""^    Msitors     books  were 

provide,!,   ms,  ors   were   mvited   to   wr,te   their   names 

sehes  of  the   pr.v.iege.   and   those   who   ha,l   diamond 


A    YEAR'S   VISITORS 

linffs  have  somtclied  theirs  on  the  vvi.ulow-panes.     Il.re 
you  Mill  see  the  si^rnature  <.f  (icnen.I  Tom  Thumb   Mho 
visited  the   Hirthplaee   with   his   wife..     His   name   was 
Strntton.     Its  position,  not  very  much  iii^her  than  the 
skirtmjr-boar.l.  shows  his  hei^rht.     UvUu  Faucit's  name 
appears   on   the    beam   overiiead.     Sir    Walter   Scott's 
name,  and  Thomas  Carlyle's  will  be  s<.«n  on  the  window  '' 
>\e  take  these  and  all  other  signatures  on  trust,  for 
they  are  nearly  every  one  terrible  scrawls,  and  ate  all 
so  extremely  crowiled  together,  and  the  plaster  is  so 
dirty  and  the  glass  so  nearly  opaque  that  with  this  an<l 
witli  that  they  are  hardly  ever  legitjle. 

In  a  back  room  hangs  an  oil  porlrait  of  Shakesncarc  • 
the  so-ealled  '•  Stratford  "  jx^rtrait,  bought  in  18«!()  bv- 
\\illiam  Hunt,  the  town  clerk,  together  with  the  old 
house  in  whiel.  it  then  hung.  It  has  been  cleaned  an.l 
restored  and  elaborately  framed.  i,n(l  it  will  be  observed 
that  It  IS  further  guarded  by  being  enclosed  in  u  steel 
safe  :  extraordinary  precautions  in  behalf  of  a  work 
Miiieii  IS  almost  certainly  spurious. 

And  so  we  descend  and  sign  the  visitors'-lnx.k.  V 
very  bulky  volume  is  filled  in  less  than  a  vear,  and  still 
the  number  grows.  There  were  27,038  visitors  in  lS()(i 
and  49,117  in  1910.  The  extremely  line  and  lengthv' 
summer  of  1011  did  not,  as  might  Jiave  been  supposed 
bring  a  record  return.  On  thecontiarv.  the  numbersfell 
m  that  year  to  40,300. 

Returning  to  the  kitchen,  where  in  the  vawuin.r 
ehimney-place  a  l)aeon  cupboard  will  be  noticed  mc 
leave  by  the  garden  at  the  back.  ]iut  meanwhile  the 
Uirthplacc  Museum  has  been  left  undescribed.  Visitors 
who  have  sprung  a  sixpence  for  that  arc  taken  throu-rh 
from  tlic  front  room,  the  living-room.  Here  are  kept 
many  and  various  articles  more  or  less  associated  with 
Shakespeare,  and  some  that  have  no  com.eetion  with 
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.  ■j.imiMu     (II    Miak<.sii.  arc  s    hiot  k  r    ('illw.ii 

"■•■■ '-'i-";;;:':"::;;;i;:!;;r:i;:t.;:i; 

Mmko.sp,,,rc's,     nn.l     an     i„t,.,r,sli„„ 

r:;';!  ;',7""*-''"^''    "iH'     tlu^    initiak 
".>>.    n.t\vi.u,Uv,||,  ...  fn„..|„vn\ 

.  ""*'  ^"""*'  '"  'I  (i'l.l  ..ulM.lr  )|„. 
'".'^^"-  near  the  cImuvI,,  rarly  i,.  the 
""ut.vMll,  cMlury.  It  is  sai.l  t„ 
I'-'vc  hooti  Sl.akisjK arc's  ri„o.  |,„t 
M".rcrly  sn/lit-icnf  shvss  scc,„s  to  l,c 

I'''«lU|.OUtlK„,uloIll,|,.,i.,ullKMli,.i(v 

T  ,  '     '*^'     S''«ikcsiKare's  will    .li-iftfvl  i^. 
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siiAKi:si'i:\iii: 
>*ii.M:r-ni\(; 


w^-,rjt-^^^t^,M^;fm[^mm^ 
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An.on„  the  .si.il.ils   i„   ,1..   Mnsru.u  a>v   .lu-  town 
^n«h  s  and  .,u....sur..s.  tl..  swoni  „f  state  a.ul  altn^rfho^ 

s..m.-  I.M.-  n.sn.lhMu.nMs  f.,..<in,.  for  tiK.  ..uno-r,,„n,.,.. 

11.0  rdlars  un.lcr  tl,.-  l.uil.linK  ar.-  not  s|,.,nn.  nor  is 
Uk.  western   parh  of  ,t.   ui,ne   tlu-   town  a,vluvc.s  u.'c 

The  «anlen  at  the  haek  is  laid  out  in  l,ecls  planted 
"dh  the  lowers  mentioned  by  Shakesp,.are  in  his 
works,  an,  m  the  n.i.Ml..  of  the  w.ll-kept  .Mavelled 
l-th  .s  he  base  of  tl...  ..u-i.nt  town  en.ss  wl' eh  fornu  lly 
stood  at     l,e   n.terseot.on   of   Hr..|,„.    street   and    lli,d. 

s  Ihe  .esMit  o    eare.  the  outeon.e  of  nn.eh  pio„s  thon-dd. 
Uutwen.aydeelarewilh  all    the  <  n.phatic  lan-Muu^  at 

;"";;•""""'•";;'•  »•-'  "'•<"    ^ nn  ShUespearc  and  h L 

Im.thers  (..  her!.  l{„.|.ar.l  an.l  Kdnn.nd.  and  Ins  siste 
Jn.'.n  played  ont  he,,  n,  th,.  hack  yar.l,  d  was  verv  Idtle 
of  a  garden  and  not  at  all  tidy  nnless  thev  were^an-.l- 
dnldr,.n  wlneh  we  have  no  oceasion  to'snppos..  "it 
seen.sto  have  been  originally  an  orehard,  bnt  no  doubt 
M  .  John  Shakespear.-  p„t  it  to  son.e  nse  in  eonnuHon 
Wdli  the  several   trades  he  followed. 

The  piety  is  undonbted.  but  it  is  a  little  overdone,  an,l 
fverytlnn^.  ,s  in  sau.ple.  They  are  not  verv  Kood 
specnnens  of  n.aric;oI,is  we  see  her,-,  bnt  still  lliev  are 
obviously  n.,riyoI,|s,  au.l  we  ,lo  not  no  reallv  we  don't 
--need  the  label  that  identifies  then,  and'the  other 
flowers.     ^^,.   c,,„   ,j,.i,,   ,,,i|,.   ,,,,,,^,„i,,,   t,,^.    ^^.j,^^._^^^ 

Mary-bud.  that  beautif.d  llower  whose  f,„ld<.„  ..y.s  a.-e 
aniony  the  loveliest  blosso.ns  in  an  old-fashioned  Janlen  • 
we  know  the  .-ose.  th..  jas.nine,  the  .uillvllower,  the  sun- 
Ilowei-,  the  stoek,  the  ladysn.oek,  and  t  he  whole  deli-htful 
posy,  and  womler  who  and  what  those  folk  n.av  be 
who  e.mnot  reeojrnise  then,,  and  re.p,i,-e  these  cast-iron 
lat)cls  for  then-  infoiination. 
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CIIAPTEIl   vir 

Clnnoh  Stivt-t^TI,,.  '•(astlc."  inn  -  Tl,,.   (i„il,I  <  l,a,,W,    (Jnil.l  Hall 
.■mil  (.ramiii.ir  iSi'liooU  NVu-  I'lacc.  ' 

CiiURCH  Street  is  the  most  likeable  of  all  the  streets  of 
Stratford.  There  you  do  not,  in  point  of  fact,  aetuallv 
see  the  church,  which  is  out  away  bevond  the  end  of  it 
The  features  of  this  quiet  and  yet  not  dull  thoroughfare 
are  the  few  and  scattered  shops  in  ainonp  private  houses, 
and  a  quaint  old  inn  of  unusual  design,  the  "  Windmill.'' 
It  is  illustrated  here,  and  so  the  effective  frontajrc,  with 
Its  row  .f  singularly  bold  dormer  windows  need  not 
be  more  i)articularl>-  described.  The  interior  is  almost 
equally  interesting,  and  has  a  deep  ingle-nook  with  one 
of  those  bacon -cupboards  that  are  so  numerously  found 
in  the  town  and  district.  It  is  a  house  that  attracts 
and  holds  the  observant  man's  attention,  and  it  has  been 
so  greatly  admired  by  an  American  visitor  that  a  com- 
plete set  of  architectural  drawings  was  made  for  him 
and  an  exact  rei)lica  built  in  Chicago  a  few  vears  a<To 

Ojjpositc  the  •'  Windmill  "  inn  is  a  fine  Georgiairman- 
sion  called  "Mason  Croft,"  obviouslv  once  occupied  bv  a 
person  of  importance,  many  years  since.  But  the  chief 
feature  of  Church  Street  is  the  long  range  of  half-tim- 
bered buildings  with  its  striking  row  of  massive  chimney- 
stacks,  ending  with  the  imposing  stone  tower  of  the  Guild 
Chapel.  It  is  entirely  right  that  these  buildings  should 
bulk  so  largely  to  the  eye,  for  in  them  is  centred  the 
greater  part  of  Stratford's  historj-.  Thev  arc  the  time- 
worn  and  venerable  buildings  of  that  ancient  Guild  of 
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Holy  Cross  whose  hcffiiiniiiys  are  in  the  (hiii  past  and  have 
never  l)een  definitely  fixed.  Tlie  earliest  facts  relating 
to  tiie  (aiild  take  tlie  story  of  it  l)aek  to  I'iO!),  when  its 
first  Chapel  was  hejrnii,  and  when  the  senii-relifrious 
eharaeter  of  the  fraternity  was  its  more  important  half. 
The  Guild  may  lie  Iiken(<l  t(,  a  mutual  lienefit  society 


THE         WINDMILL        INN. 

of  modern  times,  with  the  addition  of  the  religious 
element.  It  was  founded  in  superstition,  but  hved 
that  down  and  became  not  only  an  institution  of  the 
greatest  service,  but  also  the  originator  of  the  Grammar 
School,  and  an  informal  town  couneiland  local  authority, 
which,  strangely  enough,  in  its  later  and  almost  wholly 
secularised  character,  withstood  the  exactions  of  the 
Bishops  of  Worcester,  the  old-time  lords  of  the  manor 
and  their  stewards,  and  finally,  after  being  dissolved  in 
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yu-  chully  sjnntual.     It  <  .nplovcd  priests  to  look  ^llr 
club  ,!,";,;  '     ,""".'l""    '"'"lit    -"l-ict,.    c.,„.,|„ys   ll,<- 

Once  a  vc, r  .  ■;'  '"  "'"  ^■"""'''  ■■"■'•I'"-  "'  ""a" 

unoc  a  joar  the  entire  nicnibcshi,,  went  in  statetv 

■^ce,-  bought  frenT  A,„e.  i^e:;.,,';™  ,.  r'r "f"™,,;'  H' 

->-.  about  t„„„y-i„u,.  ,i,ii,i„;..  „,„,,,;■  ■,,.;;;;" ;  ° 
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w   r.       ;    ,•"•'*''*"■,'••"'   '"■-...louut   thai    tlu.  ....nnmnv 

:;Xi:     ""■'""" "'""  '""^'^-'-"  -■-  "-">■ 

The  (aiihl  also  iuldoil   iu..rahlv   dIuw  f..   if.       f 

ton,   of   Joca     o<.vcn.nu.nt,    a.ul   slrictlv   loo    unci   ,ts 
alclermen  and  proctors  were  ollicials  n.'.t  likdv 
d|s.^anlcaT,u.  authority  or  tl.M;uii;i  I  :^^^^ 
by  Its  wcaltli,  contrilmtcl  i.v  the  bciiefictio,,.         ! 

;-^^rs.  .hieh  ........  .ti.eoursr;;;^;^;:,*^^^^: 

Lo  e,  to  ,  r  "■  "'  ^^-""'"•--  «ut  it'  had  not  ior 
feo  ten  to  „.akc  merry  and  its  love-leasts  eontinued 
.  nd  u.,  morahty  plays  witii  then,,  althou.d,  tl  e  ■  i 
bee    .0  a  httle  nu.re  after  the  seenlar  nuKld.  ' 

lAosc  traditions  were  eontinued  into  the  town  eouneil 

a  c^   ;>•  n     of  "i       "''  ''"'''  ^•-P"'^-'>J-  for  inviting 

othe^'lhd^the  ht"  '"  ^^"■'"'"  *"  ^''^  ^""''  "='"'  ->^ 
The  (iuikl  Chapel.  fonn.U.l  in  12!)G  and  largely  rebuilt 
b>    l.e  o.e„,,os,ty  of  Sir  Iluoh  Clopton  in  the   lit  ■ 
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;,ncatly  wciitliercd  uiul  defaced.     lie  did  not  toiieli  the 
elumeel,    wliieh    had   idieady    lucii   restored;   and   the 
exterior  still  shows  by  foree  of  contrast  the  frreatness 
of  C'lopton's  f.ift;  his  nave  entirely  cversliadowin^r  in 
its  comparative    hulk  the   Innnhle    proportions  of   the 
chaneel.     Frankness  is  at  least  as  desirable  a  «iuality 
in  a  hook  as  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  so  it  may  at  once 
1)0  admitted  that  the  interior  of  the  Guild  Chapel  is 
extremely    disappoiiitinjr.     It    is    coldly    whitewashed, 
and  the  ancient   frescoes  discovered  a  hundred   years 
ago  have  faded  away.     They  incl-ided  a  fine,  if  alarniing 
to  sonic  minds,  representation  of  the  doom,  a  fifteenth- 
century  notion  of  the  Judgment    Day.     Alarming    to 
some  minds  because  of  the  very  high  percentage  of  the 
damned  disclosed  at  this  awful  balancing  of  accounts. 
Illustrations  of  this,  among  the  other  frescoes,  survive, 
and  have  a  fearful  interest.     It  is  pleasing  to  see  the 
towering  mansions  of  the  Blest  on  the  left  hand,  with 
St.  Peter  waiting  at  the  open  door  welcoming  that,  ah  ! 
so  small  band ;  but  on  the  right,  where  green,  pink  and 
blue  pig-faced  devils  with  asses'  ears   are   tormenting 
thei'-  prey,  whanging  tliem  with  bludgeons  and  raking 
them  in  with  three-pronged  prokers,  casting  them  into 
Hell's  Mouth,  and  finally  roasting  them  in  a  furnace, 
the    prospect    is    vile.     Shakespeare    must    have    been 
perfectly  familiar  with  these  horrific  things,  and  Fal- 
staff's  likening  of  a  Ilea  on  liardolph's  ikt-y  nose  to  a 
"  black  soul  burning  in  hell  fire,"  looks  /cry  like  a  vivid 
recollection  of   them.     Some   day,   j)crhaps,    when  the 
Shakespearean  cult  at  Stratford  is  more  advanced  (it 
is  only  in  its  youth  yet)  these  frescoes  will  be  renewed, 
from  the  careful  records  of  them  that  have  been  kept. 

The  lengthy  line  of  the  Guild  Hall  and  the  almshouses 
of  the  Guild  is  one  of  the  most  effective  things  in  the 
town.     It  flates  from  1417.     For  many  years,  until  1894, 
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tlie  stout  tiiulK'iiii;,'  Wiis  liidiltn  awjiy  iKiuiilli  plaster, 
and  ffw  suspected  the  simple  beauty  of  the  honest  old 
oak  fraiiiiM},'  hidden  iMiieath.  Tiie  pl.ister  was  spread 
over  it  to  present-  the  oak  from  the  xcrather.  Let  us 
italicise  that  choice  specimen  of  stuj)idity,  not  because 
it  is  unique  or  even  rare,  for  it  is  found  all  over  the 
country,  and  elsewhere  in  this  very  town  of  Stratford, 
and  here  and  everywhere  else  it  is  at  last  beiu},'  found 
out  ;  but  because  the  italics  .ire  .leeded  somewhere, 
to  drive  home  the  peculiar  dunderheadedness  of  it. 
I  think  perhaps,  after  all,  plaster  was  coated  over  old 
tiniberiuf,',  not  so  much  for  the  preservation  of  it  as 
because  generations  liatl  iM-en  born  who  could  not  endure 
tiie  uneven  lines  of  the  old  work.  The  woodwork  of 
those  later  heirs  of  time  was  true  to  a  hair's  breadth 
and  planed  down  to  an  orderly  smootlmess  :  not  riven 
anyhow  frf)m  the  lo<vs.  A  eonliiet  of  iileals  had  arisen, 
and  the  new  era  was  ashamed  of  the  handiwork  of  the 
old. 

There  have  been  times  when  architects  were  also 
ashamed  of  tJieir  chimneys,  and  disguised  them  and  hid 
them  away,  as  thougii  a  chimney  were  an  unnatural 
thing  for  a  house  and  to  be  abated  and  apologised  for. 
The  only  time  to  apologise  for  a  cliimney  is  wiien  it 
smokes  inside  the  house  instead  of  out ;  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  see  that  whoever  designed  and  built  the  long  and  lofty 
range  of  chinmeys  that  rises,  tdmost  like  a  scries  of 
towers,  from  this  roof  ridge,  had  not  the  least  idea  of 
excusing  them. 

The  hall  of  the  Guild  oceui)ies  almost  half  the  length 
of  the  lower  floor.  The  remainder  forms  the  alms- 
houses formerly  occupied  by  the  poorer  brethre  i  of 
the  Guild  and  still  housing  the  pensioners  enjoying  their 
share  of  the  Clopton  benefactions  Thnj'  wear  on  the 
right  arm  a  silver  badge  display  -g  the  Clopton  cross, 
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u  cross  lu  raldically  lUseribed  as  a 
ut  loot." 

Thf  iiilciior  «.[  the  (Wiild  Hall  displays  lirstjy  tliat, 
loiifj  ground-floor  hall  in  whicii  tlic-  (aiild  incmijirs  met 
uiid  Ifustfd  or  transacted  business,  and  where  their 
morulity  pluys  and  the  entertuinincnts  jrjven  by  their 
successors,  tlie  earlier  town  councils,  were  acted.'  Here 
such  travelling  companies  as  tiiosc  who  called  them- 
selves "the  Kurl  of  Leicester's  servants,"  and  other 
troupes  of  actors,  occasionally  performed,  Shakespeare 
us  a  boy  must  have  seen  them,  and  thus  pn-bablv  had 
his  attention  first  directed  to  the  staj,a'  as  a  career. 

From  this  low^  hall  the  room  variouslv  stvhd  the 
"  Armoury,"  or  the  small  Councl  Chamber  or  ••'■(Jrecinc,' 
Room,"  is  entered.  This  Ajrrecin^  Uuom,  perhaps  lo7- 
the  inner  councils  of  the  Guild,  was  re-panelled  about 
1019,  when  the  door  leading  from  the  hall  was  I,  ; 
and  as  a  sign  of  rejoicing,  the  royal  arms  were  jiainted 
over  the  fireplace  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second,  in  lUUO.  Here  also  at  one  time 
the  arms  of  the  town  guard  were  kept. 

The  present  School  Librarv,  overhead,  occupies  the 
room  under  the  roof,  formerly  the  large  Council  Chamber 
of  the  Guild.  The  heraldic  white  and  red  roses  paintid 
on  the  west  wall,  the  red  countercharged  with  a  white 
centre  and  the  white  with  red,  were  placed  there  in  118 J, 
marking  the  satisfaction  of  the  townsfolk  at  the 
marriage  of  Henry  the  Seventh  \>;th  Elizabeth  of  York 
and  the  union  of  the  rival  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster! 
Out  of  this  room  opens  the  Latin  Schoolroom  of  the 
Grammar  School.  The  first  portion  of  it  was  once 
separate,  and  known  as  the  Mathematical  Room.  Here 
we  are  on  the  scene  of  Shakespeare's  schooldavs,  the 
schoolroom  where  he  learnt  that  '•  small  Latin  and  less 
Greek,"  with  which  Ren  Jonson  credited  him ;  a  room 
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still    u>,(<l    in    the    ((liicatioii    of    Stralfctrd    hoys.     .» 
pi<'tur((l  the  schudlhuy  of  his  own  and  every  other  time 

in  the  lines— 

"Tin'  wliiiiiiig  «rliiiiiilMiy.  "illi  Ills  Mitcliel 
Ami'  'liiiiiiu-  iiii>riiiii(f  face.  cri'ciiiiiK  like  ii  -iiiail 
rii»iilin)rly  tu  mlioiil." 

IIow  unwillingly  we  do  not  fully  comprehend  until 
we  look  more  el  >sely  into  the  sehoolin«  of  those  tlavs. 
It  was  a  t  -elve-liour  day,  i)ej;un  extremely  early  in 
tlie  ii.ornin;r.  and  eontimied  thr'-uj;h  the  weaiy  hours 
with  some  exereise  of  the  rod. 

We  kno  ■•  exaetly  who  W(  re  the  masters  o(  the  Gram- 
lu""  Se!i:)ol  in  the  years  1 '>7l  to  I.'jSO,  when  Shakespeare 
received  his  edueali(»n  here,  in  eommon  with  tlie  other 
ihildren  «.f  tlie  town.  They  were  Wa'ter  Roelie,  who 
was  a  Fellow  of  Corpus  C"hris*i  College,  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  rector  of  Clifford  I'hamhers;  succeeded  in 
1572  hy  Thomas  Hunt,  afterwards  curate-in-charge 
lit  Luddinjiton;  and  in  1577  hy  Thomas  .Jenkins,  of  St. 
John's  Colle<,'e,  Oxford.  These  may  have  been  pedants, 
buL  they  were  scho!  rs,  and  qualified  to  impart  an 
excellent  education.  They  were  in  fact  men  disti  ''y 
above  the  average  of  tlie  schoolmasters  of  that  ag», 
and  live  for  all  time  in  the  characters  of  Ilolofernes  in 
Loie's  Labour's  Lost  and  Sir  Ilufjh  Evans  in  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor;  the  title  "Sir,"  being  one,  not  of 
knighthood,  but  of  courtesy,  given  to  a  clergyman. 
Shakespeare  s  allusions  to  schools,  masters  and  scholars, 
and  liis  Latin  conversations  in  the  i)lays,  modelled  on 
the  school  methods  then  in  vogue,  are  n:ueh  more  numer- 
ous and  illuminative  than  generally  supposed.  We 
find,  i.idced,  an  especially  intimate  touch  with  Shake- 
speare's schoolda.s  in  the  description  of  Malvolio  in 
Ticclfth  Xight  as  '•  like  a  pedant  that  keeps  school  i'  the 
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oh.irch";  ii  rotiuirk  wlu.sc-  si«niflcancc  is  not  evident 
until  w,.  rnul  thut  during  Shakrspcure's  .,wn  schcM.ldays 
Uh'  hu.M.n^rs  were  extensively  n  paired  and  that  for 
H  tini..  the  master  and  pupils  were  housed  in  the  Guild 
I  hapel. 

The  Latin  Sehoolrooni  lias  an  outside  staircase  built 
in  reeei.t  years  to  replaee  the  ..riRinal,  almlished  in  1H41. 
J  he  Iialf-tinihered  house  staiuiin,?  in  the  courtyard  was 
fornurly  the  seh(M)|.naster's  residence ;  it  is  now,  with 
the  need  for  aeeoniiiiodatin«  the  natural  increase  of 
scholars,  used  f,,r  additional  elass-rooins, 

Shakesp,.are,    retiring    early    from    his    interests    in 
London  and  the  playhouses,  and  coming  home  to  Strat- 
ford a  wealthy  man,  hoi^nj;  to  live  many  years  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  fortune,  settled  ia  the  old  mansion  he 
hml  houjfht,  adjoining  the  scene  of  his  own  schooldays 
He  must  have  locked  wth  a  kindly  eye  and  with  much 
satisfact..)!,  from  the  windows  of  New  Place,  upon  the 
seh(,on,oys  coming  and  going  along  the  street,  as  he 
liimself  had  done.     Not  every  one  can  be  so  fortunate, 
leriaps  the  reigning  schoolmaster  of  the  time  even 
lield  up    the    shining  example  of  Mr.  William  Shake- 
speare, "  who  was  a  schoolboy  i     e,  like  you,  my  boys," 
to  his  classes,   and   carefully     initting  the   factors  of 
ehance  and  opportunity,  promised  them  as  great  success 
jf  they  did  but  mind  thJr  bo..ks.     Perhaps,  on  the  other 
hand— for    these    were    already    puritan    times-their 
distingtiished  neighbour  was  an  awful  example  :  authv^r 
of  those   shocking    exhibitions    called    stage-plays,   at 
this  time  forbidden  in  the   town,  under  penalties,  and 
an  actor,  "  such  as  those  rogues  whom  we  but  the  other 
day  sent  inieking  from  our  streets.     Beware,   my  lads 
lest  you  become  wealthy  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Shake- 
sj)eare.     '  AVhat  profiteth  it  a  man,  if  he  should  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  '  " 
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Shiikcspciirc,  althouj^'h  he  had  become  a  personage  ol 
great  consideration,  with  a  fine  residence,  many  times 
removed   from   his   father's   humble   house    in    Henley 
Street,  had  not  changed  into  a  more  saluln-ious  neigh- 
bourhood.    The  Stratford  of  his  day  and  for  long  after 
Avas  a  dirtv  and    insanitary    place,   according  to    our 
notions,  but  the  townsfolk  did  not  seem  to  be  troubled 
by  these  conditions,  and  it  never  occurred  to  them  that 
the  plagues  and  fevers  that  carried  off  many  of  their 
fellows  "to  Heaven— or    whatever    their    destination— 
untimclv  w(  re  caused  by  the  dirt  and  the  vile  odours 
of  the  place.     Stratford  of  course,  was  not  singular  in 
this,  and  had  its  counterpart  in  most  other  towns  and 
villages  of  that  age.     The  town  council,  however,  drew 
the  Fine  at  the  burgesses  keeping  pigs  in  part  of  the 
houses,   or   allowing    them  to   wander  in   the   streets; 
and  enacted  a  fine  of  fourpence  for  every  strayed  porker. 
But  the  townsfolk  regarded  the  authority's  dislike  of 
])igs  as  a  curious  eccentricity,  and  the  swine  had  their 
stves  and  roamed  the  streets  exactly  as   before.     The 
bi"<'-est  of  the  six  municipal  nmckhills  that  raised  their 
majestic  crests  in  the  streets  all  the  year  round  was 
situated  in  Chapel  Lane,  opposite  Shakespeare's  door, 
but  there  is  no  record  of  his  having  objected  to  it.     It 
was   this,    however,    and   the   deplorable    condition   of 
Chapel  Lane  in  general,  then  notoriously  the  dirtiest 
thoroughfare  in  the  town,  which  probably   caused  the 
poet's  death;  for  the  opinion  now  generally  held  is  that 
he  died  of  tvphoid  fever. 

Down  Chapel  Lane  then  ran  an  open  gutter  :  a  wide 
and  dirty  ditch  some  four  or  five  feet  across,  choked  with 
mud.  All  the  Tilth  of  this  part  of  the  town  ran  into  it 
and  discharged  into  the  river. 

There  is  no  i)ictorial  record  of  New  Place,  as  it  was 
Avhen  Shakespeare  resided  in  it.     He  was  unfortunate 
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in  living  Ions  l,eforc  the  a^re  of  pic-turc-postcards,  and 

never  knew  the  joy  of  seeincr  ilhistrations  of  his  house, 

iNew  Phiee;  residenee  of  .Mr.   William  Shakespeare" 

(with    the  tell-tule    legend  " iviu.H .,„.„,.•  in  ruby    tvpe 

on  the  haek),  for  sale  in  all  the  shop  windows.     Poor 
devil  ! 

New  Plaee  passed  by  Shakespeare's  will  to  his  daughter 
Susanna  iM.d  her  husband  Dr.  Hall.  They  removed 
from  their  house  "  Hall's  Croft,"  Old  Stratford,  shortly 
afterwards,  Shakespeare's  widow  probablv  living  with 
them  until  her  death  in  1023.  Dr.  Hall  died  in  1G35. 
In  1G43,  Mrs.  Hall  here  entertained  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria  for  three  weeks,  at  the  beginning  of  the  royalist 
troubles,  when  the  Queen  eame  to  the  town  with  5000 
men.  In  1049  she  died,  two  years  after  her  son-in-law, 
Ihomas  Nash,  whose  house  is  next  door.  Somewhere 
about  this  time  all  the  Shakespeare  books  and  manu- 
scripts would  seem  to  have  disai)pcared.  The  puritan 
Dr.  Hall,  disaj)provcd  of  stage-plavs,  and  his  wife, 
Shakesjieare's  daughter  Susanna,  eould  neither  write 
nor  read  :^  and  thus  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
dramatist's  records  is  easily  accounted  for. 

Nash's  widow,  Shakespeare's  granddaughter,  married 
again,  a  John  Barnard  who  was  afterwards  knighted 
Lady   Barnard   died   childless   at   her  husband's   place 
at  Abington,  Northamptonshire,  and  was  buried  there 
leaving  New  Place  to  her  husband,  who  died  four  years 
ater    in   1G74.     By  a  strange  chance,  the  house  that 
had  been  sold  out  of  the    Clopton    family    now  came 
back  to  It  by  marriage.  Sir  Edward  Walker  who  bought 
the  property  in  1(575,  leaving  Barbara,  an  onlv  child, 
who  married   Sir  John   Clopton.     His  son.   Sir  Hugh, 
came  into  possession  of  an  entirely  new-fronted  house,' 
for  his  father,  careless  of  its  associations,  in  1703  had  made 
great   alterations   here.     Illustrations   of   this   frontage 


A   ULACK-TEMPEREI)   PARSON 

which  survived  until  17o(),  show  th.-it  it  was  not  at  all 
Shakespearean;  being  instead  most  distinctly  and  (la- 
prantly  Queen  Annean,  in  the  senu-classic  taste  of  that 
day,  with  a  ])edimcnt  and  other  architectural  details 
which  we  arc  convinced  Shakespeare's  New  Place  never 
included. 

The  ill-tcnipcred  Rev.  Francis  (Jastrell  who  l)ou<,'ht 
New  Place  in  1753  completed  the  obliteration  of  the 
illustrious  owner's  residence.  There  cannot,  happily, 
be  many  |)eoi)Ie  so  black-tempered  as  this  wealthy 
absentee  vicar  of  Frodsham,  in  Cheshire,  who,  resident 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  Lichfield,  yet  found 
Stratford  desirable  at  some  time  in  the  twelve  months. 
His  acrid  humours  were  early  stirred.  He  had  no 
sooner  moved  in  than  he  found  lunnbers  of  people 
coming  every  day  to  see  Shakespeare's  nmlberry-trcc 
ill  the  garden,  so  he  jiromptly  had  it  cut  down,  to  save 
himself  annoyance.  Then  he  objected  to  the  house 
being  assessed  for  taxes  all  the  year  round,  although 
he  occupied  it  only  a  month  or  two  in  the  twelve;  and 
when  the  authorities  refused  to  accept  his  view,  he  had 
the  place  entirely  demolished.  Thus  perished  New 
Place.  The  site  of  it,  after  passing  through  several 
hands,  was  fmally  purchased,  together  with  the  adjoining 
Thomas  Nash's  house,  by  public  subscription  in  1801; 
and  both  are  now  the  property  of  the  Shakespeare 
Birthplace  Trust. 

The  site  of  New  Place  is  o]>en  to  the  view  of  all  who 
pass  along  Church  Street  and  Chapel  Lane,  a  dwarf  wall 
with  ornamental  railing  alone  dividing  it  and  its  gardens 
from  the  jjavement.  Sixpence,  which  is  the  key  that 
unlocks  many  doors  in  Shakespeare  land,  admits  to 
the  foundations,  all  that  remain  of  the  house,  and  also 
to  the  "  New  Place  Museum,"  in  the  house  of  Thomas 
Nash.     Strange  to  say,  the  Trustees  do  not  charge  for 
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admission  to  the  Rardens.     Is  this   an  oversight,  or  a 
kindl>-  wisli  to  leave  the  stranger  an  odd  sixpence  to 
get    home    with?     Nash's    house,    odiously    re-fronted 
about  the  l)egmmng  of  the  nineteenth  century,  showed 
a  stuccoed  front  with  jiillared  portico  to  the  street  until 
recently.     This  year  (1012)  the  alterations  have  l)ecn 
completed   by  which  the  frontage  is  restored   by  the 
evidence  of  old  prints  to  its  appearance  in  Nash's  time 
The  interior  remains  as  of  old.     Among  the  relics  in  the 
Museum   are  chairs,   tables,   u  writing.(k-k,  and  other 
articles  rather  doubtfully  said  to  have  belonged  to  Shake- 
speare;   a  trinket-box  supj)osed    to  have    been   Anne 
Ilathaway's,  and  an  old  shuflle-board  from  the  '"  Falcon  " 
inn  opposite,  on  which  Shakesj)eare  is  suid  to  have  played 
a  game  with  friends  at  nights,  when  he  felt  bored  at 
home.    Unfortunately  for  tradition  and  the  authenticity 
of  this  "Shakespearean  relic,"   the   "Falcon"  was  a 
private  house  in   Shakespeare's   lifetime,   and  for  long 
aftei.     It  is  known  to  have  become  an  inn  only  at  some 
time    between    1645  and    1668.     The  sign  was   chosen 
probably  in  allusion  to  the  Shakespeare  crest.     Repro- 
ductions of  portraits  of  Shakespeare's  friends  complete 
the  collections  in  Nash's  House. 
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The  (  liiiicli  (if  the  Holy   IViiiity,  Stnitfonl-oii-Av.ni. 

The  parish  church  of  Stratford-on-Avou  is  a  huilding 
Jarfjcr,  more  lofty,  aiul  far  more  stately  than  most  towns 
of  this  size  can  hoast.  There  is  reason  for  this  excep- 
tional importance,  first  in  the  patrona<;e  of  the  Hishops 
of  Worcester,  on  whose  manor  it  was  situated,  hut  chielly 
in  the  benefactions  of  John  of  Stratford,  one  of  tln-ee 
remarkable  persons  born  here  in  the  thiiteenth  or 
fourteenth  centuries.  John,  Robert,  and  Ralj)!),  who 
took  their  distin<ruislun<r  name  from  the  town  of  their 
birth,  were  all  of  one  family ;  the  first  two  were  brothers, 
the  third  was  their  nephew.  John,  born  in  the  closing,' 
years  of  ihe  thirteenth  century,  became  successively 
Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Arelibishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  was,  like  most  of  the  great  prelates  of  the  aye.  a 
statesman  as  well,  filling  the  State  olliees  of  and)ass'iidor 
to  foreign  powers  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  realm. 
He  died  in  1348.  Ilis  brother  Robert  early  became 
rector  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  1319.  He  it  was  who 
first  caused  the  town  to  be  paved;  not,  of  course,  with 
pavements  that  would  meet  the  ap])roval  of  a  modern 
town  council  or  the  inhabitants,  but  probably  with 
something  in  the  nature  of  cobbles  roughly  laid  dc  wii  in 
the  deep  nuid  in  which,  up  to  that  time,  the  rude  carts 
of  the  age  had  foundered.  It  was  this  mud  that  set  a 
deep  gulf  between  neighl)()urs,  and  had  led  indirectly 
to  the  cstablisiunent  in  129(5  of  the  original  Guild 
Chapel,  a  small  building  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
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oxistin^r  lar,,or  stn.ctur.  It  «...  f„„n,Ic,l  hv  Jlobert 
tl.c  father  <,f  Jol.n  an.l  IJobnt,  lar«c.|y  for  tl.o  snintli 
wclfuro  of  these  oUl  or  inHrn.  p<.r.s„ns  who  Zc  not     "e 

(list.inct  !  Not,  wc  n.uy  be  sure,  the  distance  of  aetn«l 
;noas„re„KM.t,  for  the  chureh  is  at  the  en  j  of    he  *,^^' 

cry  lon„.  street  an.l  a  leisurely  walk  brin,,s  you  t^i 
Hn..  nunutes;    but  a  .listance  of  miles  reckoned     /the 
.ndnuK.esa.„disabnities  provide.,   by  ^ 

■oLrtiv^l       r'';"  *''%^^'"y  "f  ^fatford  eould  n.ore 
oqmntly  descr,l,e  to  us  the  condition  of  its  streets  and 
the  then  remoteness  of  the  Ol.l  Town  district 

liut  to  return  to  Kol,ert  of  Stratford,  who  eventuallv 
.ecan.e  B.shop  of  Chichester  and  <lied  in  1302         'i^ 
^  ns   who   supervised   his   brother   John's   cifts   to   He 
church,   which  was  then  an  incon.plet     b.'  Id  n!    1  ' 
^lushmff  for  want  of  means  to  con,p  etc  it.      Wen  Iv 
•t  had  Ions  before   been  decided  to  replace  tirsnuH 
ongmal  xXorman  church  with  a  Uurov    IT       ? 
an.bi.ous  buildin,,  i„  the  ^l^'^^  is    l^^tr: 
rom  traces  of  both  those  architectural  pe^l  S^ 
al>e  m  the  tower;    but  the  Bishops  of  Worceste    Z Td 
not  loosen  their  purse-strin,.  suflioientlv,  an   " .^i S 

w^th  H.        "T   '!  "P^'"^"'  '"""^'•-  °'-  '^t^r^tnd  compound 
ith  Heaven  for  Ins  evil  courses  on  earth  bv  con.ple    ng 

1h  i   -^         ?*'  ^'"^'"^'^•■'  ^^^J^«"  «»  «»y  of  thdr  own 
cloth  domj.  so,  for  sheer  joy  of  the  work 

John  of  Stratford's  works  included  the  wideninrr  of  the 
north  aisle  and  the  rebuilding  of  tl,e  south  ?i? 
n.o.;dlin,.  of  the  central  tow4  d  he  a  i'tion  o/" 
nnber  spire,  which  ren.ained  unt.l  the  -i^d  e  h.  ^  n' 
tury,  when  ,t  was  replaced  (170^)  bv  the  pres"  tloftkr 
stone  sp.re.  wh.ch  rises  ei,d.ty-threc'feet  aV.ve  themo 
of  the  tower.     In  1332  he  founded  the  chantry  chapel  of 


INTKRCKSSION   UXLIMITKI) 

St.  Tl.oiuas  the  Muityr  in  tlu-  cinircli.  Tluic  Jive  piHsts 
were  apjwiuted  t(.  sin«  masses  "  f,,,-  ever."  f„r  the  mnni 
of  the  souls  of  f(.uiuler  iiiul  frieiuls.  J„hii  cf  Stratford 
was  a  great  and  wise  man,  l)ut  he  did  not  know  that 
•  where  tlie  tree  falls,  there  shall  it  lie  " ;  nor  eould  he 
foresee  that  his  *'  for  ever  "'  wonid  he  eomnmted  hy  the 
Reformation  into  a  period  of  two  hundred  years. 

He  endowed  his  ehantry  ehapcl  with'  lil)erality; 
almost  extravajranec,  and  even  purehased  the  advowsoii 
of  the  ehureh  from  the  Hishop.  This  extremelv  lii)eral 
endowment  was  perhaps luecssarv,  for  he  had  eonsidered 
the  eternal  welfare  of  a  ;r,„„l  ,„any  people  besides  him- 
self and  his  relations,  and  included  even  the  sovereigns 
of  England,  present  and  to  be,  and  all  future  Uishops 
of  Worcester.  The  priests,  therefore,  h..d  their  hands 
full,  and  shouldered  some  heavy  resj)onsibiIities ;  for— 
not  to  go  into  individual  cases,  or  speciiv  sonie 
of  the  shocking  examples— it  does  not  need  nmch 
imagmation  to  ixjrceivc  that  a  tremendous  deal  of 
intercession  would  be  necessary  for  so  unlimited  a  com- 
pany :  this.  Perhaps,  in  the  circumstances,  he  could 
not  possibly  endow  his  chantry  too  richly. 

I  do  not  know  how  his  priests  fr.red  for  lotlgings. 
He  seems  to  have  omitted  that  important  d«  tail.  Hut 
his  nephew  Ualj)!!  supplied  the  omission,  and,  in  laol, 
three  years  after  his  uncle's  death,  built  a  house  for  them 
adjoining  the  cJiurchyard.  It  was  stvled  then  and  for 
centuries  afterwards  ^  the  College."  'Thus  the  church 
of  Stratford-on-Avon  became  more  richly  endowed  than 
the  usual  parish  church,  and  was  known  as  "  collegiate  " 
Many  wortliy  folk  followed  the  precedent  set  by  the 
founder,  and  added  to  the  beauties  of  the  church ;  cliief 
amoug  tiiem  Thomas  Balsall,  Warden  of  the  College  in 
the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  eenturv,  who  built  the 
present  chou:  or  chancel  between  the  years  UGS-UtK). 
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The  last  ix-mitili,,-  a.ul  iKncfaet,.,-  was  Dean   \iAsu\l\ 
sue  cssor    M„,p,.  (olIinKWoocl.     I,is  is  tl.       rl  t^    , 

vvmdows.  a.ul  taking  <lc,wn  the  walls  to  tJu'  on  wn'  f  tt 
nave-arcades;    then  buildin,.  „p„n  then  the  lilt\nd 
oftv  dercs  ory  we  see  at  this  day.     He  added  el       -boy 
to  to  estabhslunent,  a,    i  further  endowed  the  CblleT 
or  the.r  nm.ntenance.     These  were  the  last  works  i^i 
the  Ion,,  h.story  of  the  church.     In  LTt7  the  Uefo  .matio 
carnc  and  swept  away  John  of  Stratford's  e  a     ry    nd 
confiscated  the  en.Iown.ents.     The  priests  were        [e ml 
and  four  years  later  their  Colksre  was  .riven  hv  f  ^  L        . 
J^>^nDudley,thenewly-ereat^lKrHt;w::;ji       .:r,.S 
o    the  njanor  in  succession  to  the  IJishops  of  Woreeste 
The  College  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  in  1570  it  '> 
ct  by  Queen  Ehzubeth  to  one  Kiehard  Conin.sbv  who 
in  turn  let  .t  to  John  Conibe.     It  was  a  fine  and  pie  ur" 
esquc  residence,  familiar  enough  to  Shakespeare  'X 
was  on  nitnuatc  tenns  with  cCn.be.  and  reSd  f  om 
Inni  a  bequest  of  £5  on  his  death  in   1G14      it  ^s 
demolished  in  1799.  '^^ 

a  Wnv'"'"''  ';,«Pl""''^-''^'l  throuoh  the  churchyard  by 

where  a  verger,  or  some  such  creature,  habited  in  a 
hermaphrodite  kind  of  garment,  whieh  is  .either  exaetlv 
clerical  nor  lay,  waits  for  the  visitor's  sixpence?  Jo^ 
you  may  not  enter  for  nothing,  unless  perlu  p    at  ^imes 

Lw  bv  T'^V-'^  f'""  *'^^"  ^'^  allowed  but  gruX- 
"gly  by  these  clerical  entrepreneun;  who  suspect  vou 

Shakespeaie  mou,      -„t  before  tl,e  intention  vould  C 
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suspcted    an.l    tl..    tntcprisiny    poiMm    successfullv 
lifiidid  olf. 

We  will  r.rst  encircle,  the  cxlcri,,.-.  wluic  the  immv 
gravestones  „f  ,lepii:-e,i  Strut f,.r,l  wurtiues  lean  at  evcr'v 
inuigumblo  angle,  the  ..l.hst  of  th.n..  almost,  or  perhaps 
absolutely,  conten.porury  with  Shakespeare,  gr-  xvn  or 
growing  undecipherable.  Sofue  .lay  Stratford  will  be 
sor.y  for  nej,decting  them  and  their  possible  interest  in 
the  comparative  study  of  Shakesinare  and  his  fellow- 
townstnen  Hut  everything  eonneete.l,  either  intimately 
or  ren.ote  y.  with  him  has  always  been  neglected  until 
the  record  has  almost  perished.  It  is  the  singular  fate 
of  Shakespearean  associations. 

The  exterior  of  the  fabric,  it  will  soon  („>  notic-ed,  is 
greatly  we.-ithered  ;   more  particularly  the  Perpendicular 
cluincel,   wh.ch  must  at   no  distant  date   be  restored 
It  is  surprising,  and  an  excellent  tribute  to  the  security 
of  the  foundations  of  this  work,  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  over  four   hundred  vars  a«-o,  that   its  walls 
Jiuv-t'  not  fahen  seri-usly  out  of  ])lumb,  like  that  of  the 
north  nave-arcade;    especially  when  tlie  rather  daring 
slightness  of  the  design  is  considered,  consisting  of  vast 
muihoned  and  transomod  windows  with  but  little  wall- 
space  between.     The  gargoyles  leerinj.  down  from  the 
dripstones  are  a  weird  series  of   bat-winged  creatures 
of  lughtmare-land.     On  the  south  side,  however,  is  a 
very  good  Uear  and  llnjr^.od  Staff  gargoyle,  and  next  it, 
going  westwartl,  a  nondescript  Falstallian  monster,  his 
legs  amputated  by  time  and  weather. 

The  churehyartl  wall  goes  sheer  dow.i  into  the  Avater 
of  the  Avon  The  elms  look  down  upon  the  stream, 
the  rooks  hold  noisy  parliaments  in  their  boughs,  and 
the  swans  float  stately  by. 

Entering  by  the  roomy  north  porch,  where  the  person 
with  the  bisexual  garments  will  take  your  sixpence  and 
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ftt  <l,,s(M.>..|.   I.ytl,,.  ..xtr.M.c  li,.,..»T  mvn,  in  tl.o 
l'la«-m«  ..f  n.onunu.MtnI  tal.lHs  ....  fl...  w,.lls-         n^tic- 
J-K.n,    n.,n  ,1.  .,.,..  ..,,.,„   „..„,,  ,til,    n\S^ 

"•'"•I"-     A  very  („k-  b.azn,  knocker  with 


t 


AN-.KVr    KNU.K,:,,.    s,„v.n,M„.„v..u„N    .M,,..,, 

picture-cards    .itJu.ut     n  „    ,or  the     '' ^^r  "" 

K.H.k.-,"  and  n-ctal  reproduc^icro/  ^are  Tl^uZ 

o   sanctum  J .     In  the  inexact  modern  way,  every  eurious 

uality  the  anc.ent  privilege  was  too   valuable  to  ie 
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Krantcl    with   fl,,.    in.lismiuiimir   fr.T.l.m.    Ihi.    su.nUl 
uiyiic. 

Imincliutcly  wif  |,i„  tl».  ,.1„„-,.|,  is  Mm  tl.r  .,1,1  rvuisU'v 
H..,k  II.  u  «h,s.  n.s...  .ontaininy  J  he  .i.tiu.s  rec.r.liiMr  the 
Imp  .MU  an.l  buiiuK  '  Shakes,,.,,  ir.  with  thr  hn.kcn  U.w 
«.f  the  .,1,1  font  at  ^M^wh  hv  was  hM,,tiv,l.  Many  v,,,is 
..«..  It  was  rci..,.v..,l  In,,,,  th,-  ..h.iirh.  t.,  i.w.k,.  ,•.„„;,  /.„• 
u  new,  a.,.1  lay  lu-uUrUd  in  a  ^rnuUn  in  th,'  t„wn.  It 
I'as  Ik-.-,.  r,..|in.-.l  with  l.a.l,  ai„l  is  „s,.,|  fur  baptisms.  „n 
r.(|ii(st. 

l<V.,i„  th,-  west  .„,1  „f  ilu-  nave,  wh.-r.-  thrso  r.lics  ai«- 
|)la(-.-.l,  the  lonjr  vi.w  .astwanl  sh„ws  this  t.,  I,,-  a  vt-rv 
striking  oxainpio  „f  thus,-  .-hnrc-lu-s  whose  t-han.-ds  arc 
not  on  th,-  s«n„-  axis  with  tl„-  irst  of  th,-  l,nii,|i„.r.  The 
chancel  ,„  this  insta,.,-,.  in.-iiiHs  ve,y  ,.,a,k,-,llv^o  the 
north  Ihe  syinlK.lisn,  „f  this  f.-at.ire  in  ancient  churches 
IS  still  matter  for  .lispntc;  and  it  is  r.-allv  .lonhtful  if  it 
IS  symlH.hcal  a,.,l  not  the  ,„„,hi.-t  .,f  inc'xaet  olannin,' 
m-  cuuscd  by  some  -,1.1  Juc-al  .-on.litions  of  the  s.l,.  whi,^. 
do  not  now  ap,,.ar;  or  whether  it  was  thonyht  to 
produce  some  acoustical  a,lvanta«.s.     It  is  thought  that 

no  example  can  be  a,l.h,e.-,l  of  an  in.iinati.m  southwar.ls. 
and  that,  the,-efoi,-.  the  feature  is  a  .hsiyncd  one.  The 
favourite  interpretation  is  that  it  repeats  the  inclination 
of  the  Saviour  s  head  upon  the  ('i„ss. 

Advaneinj.  uj)  the  nav,-.  it  will  so,.,,  |„.  noti.-,.l  that 
ttie  north  navc-arca.ie  is  u.eativ  out  of  plumb.  a,.,l  leans 
outwards;  a  result,  no  .loubt  of  ('ollinowo.,,l's  altera- 
tions and  ad,liti,ms  placin^r  too  heavv  a  w,  ,;.|,t  upon  it. 

At  the  cast  en.I  of  the  no.th  a,sh-  is  th,.  foiincr  Ladv 
t  hapc  ,  now  and  for  loi.jr  past  known  as  the  Clopton 
Uiapel,  from  the  tombs  of  that  familv  placed  there. 
No  structural  .l.ifference,  no  variation  ii.'tiu  i)lan  of  the 
church,  marks  tin-  chapel  from  the  lest  of  the  buil,lin<r 
from  which  it  is  scrccncl  very  slijrhtiv  bv  a  low  pierced 
«  81  "      ' 
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railing  on  one  si.lc,  and  on  tli.-  m.ii'Ii.  locking  int.,  the 
navf.  I»y  the-  (unatc  stone  scrocn  vrvttvd  l.y  Sir  IIukIi 
Clopfoii.  thr  f.niiKlir  (.f  thr  fannlv  <lia|).  I  and  airhit.ct 
of  Ins  „wn  fordiius.  U  is  a  part  ..f  thr  loinh  intrn.lr.l 
for  hiniM-lf.  and  tli.ic  ruu  I..-  i...  dmiht  hut  that  lie  saw 
It  iisiiiK  to  c-oMipleti.n  with  the  satisfaction  of  u  ninn 
as..|,rd  (,f  l,,.it,;r  „„t  only  wealthy,  hut  liopiuy  t<»  livr 
in  lame  as  the  iKiw-factor  of  his  native  town,  for  which 
ii<-  did  so  much. 

Tiic  screen  is  ci«stcd  with  <lah(,iat.-  pierced  c.,!.- 
ventional  Tudor  fohajre.  and  fronted  witli  his  arms,  and 
with  those  of  the  City  of  Loinjoi,,  the  (;rocer.s'  Conipnny, 
uiul  the  Merchants  «,f  the  Stai)le.  The  hrass  iuscril)ed 
phites  have  lonj,'  since  been  torn  a>  .ly.  and  the  tomb  is 
eiit.rcly  williout  inscription  or  eHi;.y ;  us  perhaps  it  is 
well  It  should  Ih'.  for.  in  spite  of  all  tlu-sc  elalK)ratc 
preparations,  aud  althoujrh  directing  that  he  should  lie 
here.  Sir  JIukIi  Clapton  was,  after  all.  buried  in  the  City 
of  London,  where  he  had  made  his  fortune,  and  of  which 
he  was  Lord  .Mayor  in  1  iU2,  and  in  which  lie  died  in  14'J«. 
The  church  of  St.  .Marjrarct,  Lothburv.  wlicrc  he  was 
bun-d.  perished  i„  the  tJrcat  Fire  ..f  London,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  years  later. 

Sir  Hugh  Clopton  died  a  bachelor,  and  the  other 
tombs  are  those  of  his  brother's  descendents.  That  of 
William  Clopton,  who  died  in  159li  und  is  (U  scribed 
simply  as  "  Esquire,"  stands  against  the  north  wall 
of  the  Chapel.  He  was  great-nephew  of  Sir  Hugh. 
He  IS  represented  in  armo.r,  und  his  wife,  who  fol- 
lowed him  four  years  later,  lies  beside  him  in  cfligv 
l)oth  figures  with  prayerfully  raised  hands.  Above  then'i,' 
on  the  wall,  quite  by  themselves,  arc  represented  the 
mteresting  family  of  this  worthy  pair,  seven  in  all, 
sculptured  and  painted  in  niiniuturc,  in  the  likeness  of 
so  many  big-headed  Dutch  dolls,  with  the  name  of  each 
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.l..l>  i..Mr.l„..|;    Kli/aUlh.  I>„|„ui,k..  Juv...  Man..,.  I 

U.llmn.   Am...  un.l  a«aiM  W.lluni.  tlM.  lirsi  of  f|,at  nam.'. 
..mn«  .|„.l  an  mfan..  as  .lal  als..  Kl.^al,.,!.  an.l  I...I.,- 

uk.        "'.M-lluv..  urer,.,„.s..nt..lasl.lll..  ..HMMmv- 
llk     .inituics.  swaflitd  tiyhllv  m  I,,,,,,  f,.|,|s 

JJut   th,.   „u,st  K.j,«.„„s  .,f  all   tl...   (  l..,,|.,M    , |„   j. 

tu.  ,„.xt  m  or,Ur  of  ,1a....     Tins  ..  .1,.    I..II  v    .n.l  .x- 

rnndy    dalK,ra...    aiul    ....t|y    „...MunM...l    U       ,,„,... 

.I-c..soldo.    dau«.. ...... f, la.  al.va.ly  nan, .,  W.ll.an. 

(M„n.     II...lH..ln.  h;L'M.  an.l  Ins  w.lV  ,n   ..i;„i.     Tins 
cos    y  nu.na.nal.  ......llar  w„l.  ,l,a.   ,..  Un    fatlur  an.l 

n|olK.r.waslu.rhan.luv.,,.k.an.lsl,,.s,..,nst..l.av.....      : 
pKt.ly  <.nj..yc..l  luTsclf  n.  tl.e  ,,n.„...s  ..,  th..  c.nnn.ssu    . 
1  h-  t.mnt...s.s  ,.f  Totnc  s  an.l  Urv  husl.an.l  a...  r..nr,.sc.nt.. 
n.   u   -ln,«tl.  n.cnndH.nteni,i..s.M.nlp,u.v.nM!lai:;;^:;: 

•a  a  ulutc  f„r  r,.l>o,  clouivd  r..,l  a.tsulr.  A  .k...,.  ruff 
.sro.uulhc.rm.d<,amlslu.w..a.-sa....,...nc,.  TlJ  i  ,1 
o  lotncs  was  Master  ..f  ,:..  o.,,nan..c.  to  Jan-.s  tl... 
l-Mst.  iK-ncr  the  syn.l>„li,.al  s.nlph.re.l  impLnunts  „f 
war  m  front  ,.f  the  n...nnn.en,  ;  ,n..ln.ln..  t  vo  ^  , .. 
two  keys  o  p,.wder  an.l  a  p.|,.  ..f  .h..t  ;  "one  n.o  •  i 
«un,  some  lialberds  an.l  a  lla«.  ' 

A   later   inscription    reeor.fs   that   Sir     ohn   ll.,nt.,n 
oaused  these  tombs  to  he  repai....d  and  heanflLcl  u!  /t 
In    719  he  d.ed,  a«e,l  80 ;  and  in  e.H.rse  of  lin.e  his  own 
■vk    1?'"'  "/'""^'f '^-  ^"'-  '-n'---     No  ClopL.ns  then 
S       VrH  '"'„"■',"  *'""  'r^'"-'"'-.  ^Vhu.h  wasohs..rved 
18.;2.  ■  '"""'  "'''  ^^^'"'-''"  "^  ^''^l'^""  "-^'-.  m 

l-lie  monnment  of  S.r  Kdwar.l  ^Valk,.r.  who  .li..d  in 
10.0  ,s  the  ,nen.onal  of  a  „mn  who  held  some  important 
positions,     lie  was  tharl..s  the  First's  Secretary  if  XV 
and    afterwards    Garter    Kin«-of-Arn.s    ancl     nnlitary 
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editor  of  C'larciuloii's  Ilislnrif  of  the  Rebellion.  He  lias 
some  interest  for  the  stiuknts  of  Shakespeiire's  life,  for 
it  was  he  who  bouglit  New  Place  in  1G75. 

There  are  some  smaller  tablets  on  the  walls,  including 
one  with  a  little  eflifry  of  a  certain  Amy  Smith,  who  was 
for  forty  years  "  waitino-fjentlewoman  "  to  the  Countess 
of  Totnes.  She  is  seen  devoutly  kneeling  at  a  prie-Dieu 
chair. 
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CHAPTER   IX 

•n.e  Churcl.  of  tl>.  IFoly  Trinity,  Stratfonl-on-A;..,,  (,■„„//„„,.,/)  -  Tl,o 
Miiik»'s|H'are  frruvi-  aiiil  nioiiiinicMt. 

We  now  pass  beneath  the  arches  of  the  ccntml  tower 
under  the  orirun  and  past  the  transepts,  into  the  chaneel' 
I  he  ehicf  interest  is,  <,uitc  frankly,  the  Shakespeare 
monument  and  the  graves  of  his  fainilv;  althoii.rh  even 
were  it  not  for  them,  the  huildin^  itself  and  the'eurious 
earvings  of  the  miserere  seats  would  attract  many  a 
visitor. 

It  is  with  feehngs  of  somethiiifr  at  last  accomplished 
some    necessary    i)ilffrimafre    nude,    that    the    cultured 
traveller   stands   before   the   monument   on   the   north 
wall  and  looks  upon  it  and  on  the  row  of  led<'cr-stones 
on  the  floor.     But  the  sentiments  (.f  IJaeonian  mono- 
maniacs are  not  at  all  reverent  and  resj)ectful.     Thev 
come   also,    but   with   hostile   criticism.     I   think   thev 
would  like  to  tear  down   that   monumcMt.   and   I  am 
quite  sure  they  would  desire  iiothin<r  better  than  })er- 
mission  to  open  that  grave  and  howk  uj)  whatever  they 
found  there.     For  to  them  Shakesi)care  is  '•  the  illiterate 
down  of  Stratford";    a  very  disreputable  person;    an 
impostor   who   could    neither   write   nor   act,    and    yet 
assumed  the  authorshij)  of  works  by  the  greatest  genkis 
of  the  age.  Francis  Bacon.     Twenty-four  years  "go  in 
his  Great  Crypto^ranK   Ignatius  Domull.   V.\j)osed  the 
fraud  and  unmasked  Shakespeare.     Sonic  one  at  that 
time  referred  in  conversation  with  one  of  .Mr.  Donnelly's 
ingenious  countrymen  to  '•  Shakesi)eare's  Bust."     "  Yes, 
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lie  is."  rejoined  tliut  free  and  enlightened  eitizen  :   "  he 
hs  hust  ;iiul  you  won't  mend  him  apain." 

lie  refonrd  to  the  allowed  eryptorrrain  said  to  ho  hy 
Raeon,   and  jnirportinr;  to   he  discovered  in  the  First 
Eolio   ('(htion    of   the    play,    Ilenrif   the   Fourth.     It    is 
anmsinji  readinjr.  this  deciphered  cipher,  and  if  we  were 
to  hclicvc  it  and  Racon  to   he  its  author,   we  should 
have  no  need  to  revise  the  old  estimate  of  Racon.  "  The 
wisest,    wittiest,    meanest    of    mankind."     We    should, 
however,   find   it   necessary   to   emphasise   "  meanest," 
heeause  he  is  made  to  reveal  himself  as  one  who  wrote 
treasonahle  plays,  and,  hein-r  afraid  to  admit  their  author- 
shij).  Imhed  Shakespeare  in  a  heavv  sum  to  take  the 
risk  and  retire  out  of  danjrcr  to  Stra"tford-on-Avon.     It 
is  not  a  conviacins  tale;    hut  it  is  j)rinted  with  much 
elahoration  ;  and  Racon  is  made  to  show  an  astonishingly 
intimate  knowledge  of  Shakesi)eare's  familv  and  affairs 
lie  uses  veiy  ungcntlemanly,  not  to  sav  unphilosophicf 
language,  and  leaves  Shakespeare  without  a  shred  of 
character.      He  shows  how  suddenly  this  mishegotten 
rogue,  this  whoreson  knave,  this  gorl)cllied  rascal  with 
the  wagging  i)auneh  and  the  many  loathsome  diseases 
which  have  made  him  old  hefore  his  time  leaves  London 
where  he  is  in  the  midst  of  his  fame  as  a  dramatist,  and 
retires  to  live  ujjon  his  ill-gotten  wealth  ns  a  countrv 
gentleman   in    his   native   town   of   St  rat  ford-on- Avon\ 
He  Mas  never  an  actor,  and  only  succeeded  in  one  part, 
that  of  Falstaff,  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  suited  he- 
cause  of  his  great  greasy  stomach,  at  which,  and  not  at 
the  excellence  of  his  acting,  people  came  to  laugh.     Thus 
says  Racon  ;  always  according  to  :\Ir.  Ignatius  Donnelly, 
1     the  l)i-literal  cipher  he  ])ersuaded  liimsclf  he  found! 
Ihre    Me   see    Racon    the   jjhilosopher,    in    verv   angry, 
uni)hiiosopliie  mood,  as  ahusive  as  any  fish-fag*  or  Sallv 
Slii])ea1)l)age. 
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THE   BACONIAN  FALLACY 

And  then  this  cuckoo,  this  strutting  jay,  who  sets 
up  to  he  a  gentleman  with  a  hrand-new  coat  of  arms 
presently  dies,  imtimely,  at  fifty-two  years  of  age, 
just  like  your  Shakespearcs !  He  must  have  had  some 
good  reason  of  his  own  for  it ;  j)rol)ahly  the  better  to  do 
Bacon  out  of  his  due  fame  with  posterity.  But  Bacon 
was  not  to  be  outwitted.  He  heard  early  in  1G16  that 
Shakespeare  was  in  failing  health,  and  sent  down  on 
that  three  days'  journey  from  London  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon  two  of  Shakespeare's  friends,  Michael  Drayton 
and  Ben  Jonson,  who  were  in  the  secret  of  the  author- 
ship. They  were  instructed  to  see  that  if  Shakespeare 
really  insisted  upon  dying,  the  secret  should  not  be 
di\'ulgcd  at  the  time.  And  Shakespeare,  like  the  un- 
grateful wretch  he  was,  did  die.  The  diary  of  the 
Rev.  John  Ward,  vicar  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  contains 
an  entry  in  IGO?,  referring  reminiscently  to  Shakespeare's 
last  days — 

"  Shakespeare,  Drayton  and  Ben  Jonson  had  a  merrie 
meeting,  and  it  seems,  drank  too  hard,  for  Shakespeare 
died  of  a  feavour  there  contracted." 

Donnelly  suggests  that  Drayton  and  Jonson  in  Bacon's 
interest  duly  saw  Shakespeare  buried,  and  so  deeply 
that  it  would  be  for  ever  unlikely  he  should  be  exhumed, 
and  Bacon's  secret  revealed.  He  founds  this  upon  a 
letter  discovered  in  1884  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
Oxford,  written  in  l(i04  by  one  William  ILall,  of  Queen's 
College,  to  a  friend,  Edward  Tliwaitcs;  in  which,  in  the 
course  ui  describing  a  visit  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  he 
states  that  Shakespeare  was  buried  "  full  seventeen  feet 
deep — deep  enough  to  secure  him  !  "  This  recalls  at 
once  the  reply  of  one  of  Mr.  Donne'Iy's  irreverent 
countrymen  before  the  tomb  of  Nelson  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  The  verger  had  pointed  out  that  the 
Admiral's  body  was  enclosed  in  a  leaden  coffin  and  a 
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wooden  outer  coverinp,  and  then  placed  in  a  marble 
sarcophatrus  weighinfr  !M)  tons.     "  I  fjuess  yon've  pot 
him!"    exclaimed    the    contemplative    stranger;     "if 
ever  he  pets  out  of  that,  cable  me,  at  my  expense  !  " 
No  doubt  Hen  Jonson  .ind  Drayton  jjuessed  they  had 
got  Shakespeare  safe  enough,  but  to  make  doubly  sure 
(says  Donnelly)  they  invented  and  had   engraved  the 
famous  verse  which  appears  on  the  gravestone,  involving 
blessings  upon   the   man   who   "  spares  these   stones  " 
and  curses  upon  he  who  moves  the  poet's  bones.     The 
world  has  always  thought  Shakespeare  himself  was  the 
author  of  these  lines.     The  reason  for  them  is  foTind  in 
the  horror  felt  by  Shakesj)eare-  and  reflected  in  Hamlet 
— at  the  disturbance  of  the  remains  of  the  dead.     In 
his  time  it  was  the  custom  to  rifle  the  older  graves,  in 
order  to  ])rovi(le  room  for  fresh   burials,  and  then  to 
throw  the  bones  from  them  i?ito  the  vaulted  charnel- 
house  beneath  the  chancel.      This  revolting  irreverence, 
which,    as  a    long-established    custom    at    that    time, 
seemed  a  natural  enough  thing  to  the  average  j)crson, 
was  horrific  to  one  of  Shakespeare's  exeejitional  sensi- 
bilities;   and  he  adopted  not  only  this  deep  burial  but 
also  the  curse  upon  the  sacrilegious  hand  that  should 
dare  disturb  his  rest.     There  is  not  the  least  room  for 
objection  to  this  story:   but  the  Baconians  know  better. 
■'  There  must  have  been  some  reason,"  objects  Donnelly, 
in    italics.     There    was;     the    reason    already    shown. 
But  in  dealing  with  a  fellow  like  Shakespeare  you— if 
you  arc  a  Baconian  -have  to  go  behind  the  obvious  and 
the  palpable  and  seek  the  absurd  and  improbable.     It 
docs     not     appear     what     Shakespeare's     widow,     his 
daughters,  his  sons-in-law  and  his  executors  were  doing 
while  Drayton  and  Ben  .Tonson  were  thus  having  their 
own   Baconian   way   with   Shakespeare's   body.     They, 
according  to  this  theory,  simply  looked  on;    which  we 
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might  tliink  an  absurd  tliiiij;  t(»  supposp.  except  that 
nothinj,'  is  too  absurd  for  a  Haconiaii,  as  we  shall  now 
see. 

Not  only  did  Drayton  and  .loiison  invent  and  f;et 
these  verses  enj^ravcd,  they  also — more  amazin},'  still — ■ 
inserted  liaeon's  hi-Iitual  cipher  into  them.  Xow  it 
is  to  be  remarked  here  that  the  deeply-eni,'raven  lines 
upon  which  somanythousandsofpiljrrimsjraze  reverently 
are  not,  in  their  present  form,  so  old  as  fhey  appear  to 
be,  but  were  recnt,  and  the  letteriiijf  <rreatly  modified, 
about  IJS.'H.     Not  one  person  in  ten  thousand  of  those 


COOD TREiND  FOR  fesVS  SAKE.  FQPiSSME^^ 
TO  Dice   Tit  ]^S¥   ENCU^SEDfelR^     i 

AND  CV/R5S  ^  H&  Y  iMOVEi  flY  B€fl<E:i-^ 


ISSCHrPTION    ON'    SHAKKSPKxrti:  S    fl'iAVE. 

who  come  to  this  spot  is  aware  of  the  fact,  and  no  illustra- 
tion of  the  orijfinal  letterinf;  exists ;  but  (Jeorjje  Steevens^ 
the  Shakespearean  scholar,  wrote  of  it,  alxmt  1770.  as 
an  "  uncouth  mixture  of  small  and  capital  letters."  lie 
transcribed  it,  and  so  also  in  their  turn  did  Knight  and 
Malone  Some  slight  discrepancies  exist  between  these 
transcriptions,  in  the  exact  dispositions  of  the  letters, 
but  the  actual  inscription  appears  to  have  been  as 
under — 

"(ii)nil   l'"r(Mi(l   for   lc>v>  SAKK  foilx'arc 
To  ilKid  T-K  |)v-t  F.ii.ld-Asi.l   IIK.Kc. 
Hlo>tc  lie  T-K  Mini  ^''  >|pari's  I'-Ks  Stoiiiv- 
Aiitl  cM^t  lie  III-  ^''  iiKivcs  my  lioiies." 

The  hyphens  between  the  words  "'  the  "  and  "  thes  " 
represent  the  old-time  habit  of  engraving  some  of  the 
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letters  eoiijoined,  as  sren  repented  in  the  existing  in- 
seription  illustrated  lure,  in  wliieh  the  word  "  bleste  " 
forms  a  prominent  exiimi)Ie,  In  that  word  the  letters 
"  ste  "  are  in  like  manner  eoiiioined,  leadinjj  very 
many  of  the  not  ftilK -informed  among  the  eopyists  of 
inseriptions  to  read  it  "  hiese." 

Ilalli\vell-Phillii)ps,  the  foremost  Shakespearean  au- 
thority of  his  age  (whom  his  areh-encmy.  the  emj)hatic 
F,  J.  Purnivall  delighted,  by  the  way,  to  style  "  Hell-P  ") 
thus  refers  to  the  rc-eut  inscrij)tion  in  h'ls'OulUncs  of  the 
Life  of  Shakespeare,  1881  — 

•';nic  honours  oC  n'lioM.,  ulii.li  have  tliiis  far  liccn  (•oiir(.il..rl  to  tliP 
l.i'i't  s  ri'tiiaiiis,  liavc  not  hwii  ."xtcii.l.Ml  to  tlif  tornl,stoii<-.  Tli..  latti-r 
la.l  l.y  tl...  nii.ldl,.  of  t1„.  last  .■nitMry  (/.  r.  aUont  IT.V.)  sunk  h.-low 
tlu.  h-vfl  ot  the  Hoor,  a.i.l  ahnut  Hfty  years  ap.  (,■.  Ili;)l )  lia.l  L.Touie 
Ml  Miurli  <lp<v.y<'.l  as  to  su(ri:<'st  a  vanilalic  onlcr  for  its  n-inoval,  an.l  in 
Its  sti-a.l  to  i>/>ir,'  ,1  ,i,;r  ../„/,,  on,-  wliicl,  niarl<s  .-.•rtainlv  tlu>  localitv  of 
hhakcspoari- s  uravp,  an.l  ••ontinu.-s  the  record  of  flu'.  farcHcIl  iilu-s 
hut  nKhcaffs  notlmitf  inoro.  'I'ln-  ori^rinal  nuMuorial  lias  uaiulcrt'd 
from  Its  allottcl  station  no  man  can  tell  whither-  a  sacriKce  to  Mu' 
msane  worship  of  prosaic  neatness,  that  mischievous  (I.Mnmi  whose 
votaries  have  practically  destrove.l  so  many  of  the  priceless  relics  of 
ancient  Kngland  and  her  ffifteil  sons." 

The  cipher  which  Donnelly,  the  resourceful  sleuth- 
hound,  pretends  he  has  found  in  the  older  inscription,  is 
destroyed  by  the  re-ariangcment  in  the  new.  It  was 
not,  he  says,  the  sheer  illiteracy  of  the  local  mason  who 
cut  the  original  letters  that  accounts  for  the  eccentric 
ap[)caranee  of  capitals  where  they  have  no  business  to 
be;  for  the  hyphen  which  so  odcily  divides  the  word 
"  Enclo-Ased  " ;  for  the  full-stops  in  "  HE.Rc."  or  for 
the  curious  choice  that  writes  "  lesvs  "  in  small  letters 
and  "SAKE"  in  large  capitals.  No;  it  was  the 
necessities  of  the  cipher  Avhicli  accounted  for  this  Weird 
"  derangement  of  epitajjhs  " ;  and  Donnelly  proceeds 
to  emulate  the  eoi.jurer  who  produces  unexpected  things 
from  empty  hats,  and  he  finally  arrives  at  this  startling 
revelation — • 
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THE   BACON   SVNDKATE 

"  Francis  Hacoii  wrote  tlic  Griciic,  Marlowe,  and 
Sl»akcs|H'are  plays." 

As  Mark  Twain  anotlu-r  Haconian  -says,  "  Hacon 
was  a  born  worker."  Ves,  .ndced;  hut  he  understates 
it,  if  wc  were  to  helicve  th.is  revelation.  To  have  done 
all  this  he  would  need  to  have  been  a  svndieate. 
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T..,.    n,ur.|,    .,»    ,|„.    Il„ly    Tri.uty.    .Stratfonl-.m-Avon   (.■nmM.;h 

The  Haconiuns  arc  so  cxtravaRunt  timt  it  bccoincs 
scaroe  worth  wlnlo  to  n-fut.-  thdr  w.Kl  stateM,e,.ts;  l,„t 
when  luy  are  c-arricl  to  tlusc  extrou.itics  we  .navwell 
no  e  I.e,„,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  lau«h.  H„t  poVhap,.; 
Sii  Ivlwin  Durn.njf-Lawrenee  jrjve.s  us  the  better 
enterta.nnunt  when  he  tells  us  that  Bneon  wrote  the 
prefaee  to  the  Autlu.rise.l  Version  of  the  Uible,  and  was 
ill  faet  the  literary  editor  of  that  translation  and  re- 
sponsible for  Its  style  ! 

VVith    an    ineffable    serenity   the    portrait-fim.re    of 
Shakespeare  (jrenerally  ealled  a  "  bust,"  l,ut  it  is  a  half- 
lenjjth)  ,„  the  monument  looks  down  fron,  the  north 
wa  1  of  the  spac.ous  ehaneel  upo.i  the  ^n-aves  of  himself 
.m.l   h  s   fanuly      Ihe   n.onument   itself   is   thoroughly 
charaetenst.e  of  the  Ilenaseenee  taste  of  the  ,,eriod  :   in 
the  ehureh  of  bt.  Andrew  Undershaft.   in  the  eity  of 
I^tidon,  you  may  see  a  not  dissimilar  example  to  John 
Stow,  the  historian,  who  died  eleven  vears  before  Shake- 
speare     He  also,  like  Shakespeare's  VfRyv,  holds  a  quill 
pen  m  his  hand.     The  aceompanyinj,  illustration  renders 
deseription  searee  neeessary,  and  it  is  only  to  the  portrait 
that  w<>  need  espee.ally  direet  attention.     In  eonimon 
with  eyerythmjr  relating  to  Shakespeare,  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  fjreat  eontroversy  :  not  altogether  warranted 
.or  It  IS  certain  that  it  was  executed  before  1623,  seven 
years  after  the  poet's  death,  when  his  widow,  dau-rhters 
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nnd  hons-in-liiw  were  y  t  living,  atiil  it  sccins  Ik-vuihI  all 
rnisnniiblr  arjjunuMit  to  tlfriy  tluit  a  iiioiiiiiiicnt  i  nctf«l 
under  their  Mi]H>rvisioii  sliiiuld,  and  d(»es.  in  fact,  |»res«nt 
ns  good  n  likeness  of  him  as  they  oouKl  proeiire.  The 
eflijjy  was  sculptured  by  one;  (Jerard  Johnson  (or  Janssen). 
son  of  a  Dutch  craftsman  in  this  mortuary  art,  whose 
workshop  heinji  in  Southwark  near  the  "  (JIoIh- " 
theatre,  must  have  rendereil  Shakespeare's  personal 
apinnirance  familiar  to  him,  whih'  tlie  features  are 
consideied  to  be  copied  from  a  death-mask  wiiieh  was 
probably  taken  by  Ur.  John  Hull,  husband  of  Shake- 
speare's elder  (huij,'hter,  Snsaima. 
The  inscription  runs   - 

*'  Ivilit'io  I'yliviii.  trcniu  SiMi:itciii.  .iiti"  Manini'iii, 
Tfrrii  ti'jfit.   |M(|n  l\«  iiiiiTct,  (  Hmii|iii-  hulii't." 

which  is  translated  thus  — 

"  lie  v.iis   ill    jiiil^iiu'iit  II  Ni'^tiir,  in  jfniii-  ii  SiM-niti'«,  iiinl   iti  art  it 
N'irffil  ;  tlif  earth  covers,  the  |«'o|>h'  iiioiini,  .iml  Heaven  htil(l>  liiiii." 

There  then  follow  the  Enjjiish  lines — 

"  Stiiy,   l'ii>^>eii)rer,  why   noe>.t   thnv   liv   -ii  l'ii«t '' 
lleiid   it'  thov  <aii«t,   when  eii\i()\-   l)eath   hatli   |ilii-t 
Witliin   thi^  iiiiiii\  iiient,  Siiake^peare,  witli   uhiiiiie 
t,lviik   \at\re  diih' ;   wlm-e  iiaiiie  .Icth  ih'ik   y"    roiiilie 
Kar  more  tlieii  co-te,   -ilh  all   y'   He   liatli   wi-itt 
Lea\e>  living  ai't  hut   [laire  to  -erve   hi-  uitt, 

■-  (Miiit  alio  (loi  Wilt;, 
.Ktati-  .'.n,  I  tie  L';!  A|i." 

The  author  of  Shakespeare's  epilapii  is  unknown.  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  some  one  who  had  not  seen  the 
monument,  and  knew  nothing  of  its  character;  for  he 
imagines  his  lines  are  to  be  inscrilK'd  upon  a  tomb  within 
which  the  poet's  body  is  placed.  Hut  however  little  he 
knew  of  Shakespeare's  monument,  he  knew  the  worth 
of  his  plays  and  poems  :  '"  Shakespeare,  with  whom 
quick  nature  died."  It  is  the  very  summary,  the 
quintessence,  of  Shakespearean  appreciation. 
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Like-  cvorytl.i.iK  else  associMtcl  uiti,  SlKikrs,Kari., 
tlu-  incnunicnt  J.as  Jiad  its  vicissit„.l<s.  The  ofli-ry 
•'.•.U.nuUy  paiMtod  U,  n.seinl.lc-  lif..  s!..,u,.(l  the  uuvCto 
liHVc-  had  ai.hurn  hair  and  \\nUt  ha/,1  eves.  In  174S 
a  woll-nu-amnj.  Mr.  John  Ward  rc-paired  tlu-  inonun.cnt 
and  .rtoudu-d  the-  ofli^ry  with  olcur,  and  in  1793  Malone 
IKTsuadrd  tlu.  vicar  to  l,ave  .t  paintc.l  white  ;  an  o.draj^e 
^^t,^sal  In- the  In.es  written  in  the  chureii  visitors'-bocA 

in    J?Sl(; 


■licw  II, 


••Nr.ii.ir,.,..   to  uh.mi   tliN  .Mniiiiiii,.nt   i< 
m.-lM-  the   I'c.t's  ,1.1-,.  ii,,„M   .Mal.iii,. 
"  Ih.-..  M„.,|,|li,m.  /,.,■,!   l,i,  l,„-l,,-.n,u>  tM-t,.  I.,.tn.v-. 
.\ii,l  Miu.irs  Ins   t,..nl..t,>ii,.  .-.s   1„.  „i,-,n'-,l   his  pl/.y^' 

It  was  not  until  18<J1  tJiat  the  winte  paint  was  seraped 
oil  and  the  onj,nnal  colour  restored,  by  the  lioht  of  what 
traces  reniauied. 

Opinions  have  greatly  varies  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
portrait,  and  many  observers  have  been  disaj,pou,ted 
^^ith  It  Dr.  Ingleby,  for  one,  was  distressed  bv  its 
painful  stare,  with  ooggle  eyes  and  gaping  mouth." 
Hut  the  measure  of  this  disappointment  is  exactly  in 
IMoportion  to  the  perhaps  exaggerated  expectations 
held.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  sculptor  worke.l 
liom  a  death-mask,  and  that  the  expression  was  thus  a 
conventional  restoration. 

Mark  Twain,  who.l.ketheegregious  Ignatius  Donnellv, 
jlKl    no      believe    that  Shakespeare  wrote  Shakespeare 
founded  a  good  deal  of  his  disbelief  on  the  unvexed 
serenity   of   this   monumental    bust.     It   troubled   him 
greatly  that  it  should  be  there,  so  serene  and  emotionless. 

llie  bust,  too,  there  in  the  Stratfoid  churcli  The 
precious  bust,  the  piiceless  bust,  the  calm  bust  with  the 
ciandy  moustache  and  the  putty  face,  unseamed  of  care- 
that  face  which  has  loo'.e.l  passionlessly  down  upon  the 
awed  pilgrim  for  a  hundred   and    fifty  years,  and  will 
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TIMOHors   THOlJjJLlvTOMHS 

still  down  look  upon  tin-  awed  pij-fiim  ihi-.,.  huiuliid 
more,  ■„!;  ;'...  ,1,..,,,  ,|,.,,j,^  ^j^.^.^^^  subtle,  suhtlc,  subtle 
expres  ...n  <,f  :,  hi^.d.v  r."  AVh.-.t,  then,  did  he  expeet  ? 
A  tn- -;(  .uask,  u  lauohiiiu  f.ur  of  eoniedv  ?  Jiut 
Mark  '.  -.m;.  ha-dly  vouuts  as  a.  Siiakespeaiv  eritie. 

It  IS  foi-frutten  i.y  most  people  that  the  paintinj-'  and 
scrapui^r  have  Avioui-ht  some  ehanyes.  not  lor  the  better, 
in  the  ex])ression  of  the  face,  tendinj^  towards  makin-r 
It    what   llalliwell-Fhillipps    too   extravairantlv   ealls   a 
''iniseral)le  travesty  of  an   intelleetual  human   bein-r." 
However  lifeless  the  exj)ression.  we  see  the  features  are 
those  of  a  man  of  affairs.     They  are  oood  and  in  no  wav 
abnormal.     '1  he  brow  is  broad  and  loftv;    the  jaw  and 
chin,  while  not  massive,  perhaps  -nore'than  a  thou"ht 
heavier  than  usual.     This  wa    a  man,  one  thinks.  wh<, 
would    have   succeeded    in    whatever   walk   of    life   he 
chose,  and  that  is  exactly  the  impression  derived  from 
the  known  facts  and  the  traditions  of  Shakespcre's  life. 
There  have  been  numerous  arguments  in  recent  times 
in  favour  of  dif.<vinn-  that  dust  which  the  poet's  curse 
has  thus  far  kept  inviolate,  but  the  couraj-e  has  been 
lackmj,^  to  It ;    whether  in  view  of  the  curse  or  in  fear  of 
public  opinion  seems  to  be  uncertain. 
^    The  late  J.  O.  Ilalliwell-l'hillipps  wrote,  about    1885: 
It    IS    not    many   years  since   a    phalanx   of    trouble- 
tombs,  lanterns  and  spades  in  hand,  assembled  in  the 
chancel  at  dead  of  nioht.  intent  on  disobcvinj.-  the  solemn 
injunction  that  the  bones  of  Shakespeare  were  not  to  be 
disturbed.    Jliit  the  supplicatory  lines  prevailed.     There 
were  some  amongst  the  number  who,  at  the  last  moment, 
refused  to  incur  the  warninj,^  condemnation  and  so  the 
design  was  happily  abandoned." 

Nor  would  it  appear  that  the  jrravcs  of  his  family 
have  been  disturbed.  They  lie  in  a  row,  with  his  own, 
before   the   altar,  a   position  they   occuin-  by  right   of 
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Sl'MMKR   DAYS   IX   SIIAKKSPKARK   LAND 

Sliiikespoi.iv  hiivino;  pmclmscd  ti.e  icctoiial  tithes,  and 
tlius  iMcomino  tliat  niiious  aiioiiialv,  a  "lay  rector." 
It  matters  little  or  iiotiiiiio'  where  one's  bones  are  laid, 
but  the  doino-  this,  and  thus  acquirin<r  the  ri.dit  of 
sepulture  ui  the  most  honoured  place  in  the  church 
seems  to  unply  that  .Shakespeare  expected  to  found  a 
fiumly,and  to  see  that  his  name  was  honoured  to  future 
^.fenerations  m  his  native  town. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  tlnit  the  clergy  of  that  time 
welcomed  Shakespeare's  burial  in  this  honoured  place, 
but  they  could  not  help  then-selves.  He  had  acmiired 
the  right,  and  althouoh  he  had  lived  well  into  a  time 
when  puntanism  had  banished  plavs  and  players  from 
Stratford,  and  although  ;,s  a  plavwrijrht  he  nnist  have 
been  regarded  by  many  as  a  lost  soul-unless,  indeed, 
he  became  a  converted  man  in  his  last  year  or  so— his 
ri<>:hts  had  to  be  oijserved. 

Immediately  next  the  wall  is  the  flat  .stone  that  marks 
thcfvraye  of  Anne  Shakespf.nc,  who  survived  her  hus- 
band, and  died  Au.oust  (!th.  l.>'_>;3,  aoed  sixtv-seven.  An 
eight-Ime  Latin  verse,  probably  by  her  .son-in-law,  Ur. 
John  Hall,  and  couched  in  the  most  affectionate  terms,  is 
mseiil)ed  ujx.n  a  small  brass  plate;  it  is  thus  rendered— 

'•Alilk.   lit;,  tlidii   ir.ivc.t.      r.ir  a  Im m,  ,r,.,,.,t 

AIotli.T.  ,il,i>:  I  isUr  tlic..  hut  a  stdiic;' 
<  >  :  Miiiflit  M.riic  aiiirel  1.1, .>t  i-cMi(ivc  its\v("iL'lit 
hy  tonii  sliouM  i>su..  lik,.  tliv  Savi,M.|-s  o»ii  ' 
Mut  van,  M,y  |.>-ay.M-,  ;  ()  (  la-i.t,  n,,,,,.  ,,„i,.klv,  comu.  ! 
And  tlic.M.  my  -Motli.T,  shalt  fn.in  lioiirc  ari.i". 
l.oiifrh  -loM..!  as  y.-t  will, in  tl,i,  nai-|-.,iv  UnnU 
In  incft  thy  .Savioiii-  in   tlic  >tan-y  skio." 

Next  in  order  comes  the  slab  coveriiiir  the  arave  of 
Shakespeare  himself,  and  foIloMinu  it  that  of  ^Thomas 
Nash,  husband  of  Elizabeth  Hall,  grand-dau-hter  of 
the  poet.  He  died  in  1047,  a«ed  fifty-three,  and  is 
honoured  in  a  four-line  Latin  verse.     Fourthly  comes 
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a^K  w1  ""r  "'"'  "''"  '"^■^' '"  '''''  '>^-l  --tv.  with 
a  s.x-line   Latin   verse,   and  next  is  that  of   Susnnna 

Shakespeare's  elder  daughter,  wife  of  Dr.  Hal"  She 
CK.1  in  10,0,  a,ed  sixty-six.  and  has  this  poet.et^.re^ 
tion  lor  epitaph —  1 1     ^  ■'* 

-jntty  alM.v,.  I,..,.  .,.,.,,  l,„t  that's  „ot  .-.ll, 
"!>.•  ..  N-.lv;,tM.M  «,.s  p„„l  MU,\s  Hall, 
Som,.tl„M^  .,,  Sl,,,U..s,K.an.  „a,  in   ,l,at,   I.  ,t   tl.i, 

llii'ii,   I  a>s..ii-.T,   lia,t  n..!-,.  a  trai-c 

i'>  «-,.i.|„.  „-,th  !„.,•  tiiat  »vi.t  with  ar- 
il;;;   wpt,  y.-t  ...t  i„.r>..lC,.  tcl  ,h,.,v 
lliyiii   up   uith   r..iMf..i-ts  c.nliall 

^HuM,   th„M   ha.t  i,tM-e  a  teare  to  >h..,i."' 

This   touehin.    tribute    was    nearly   lost    in    the    gross 
out^a^e    perpetrated    ,n   or   about    1707,    when    it%^ 

.used  for  the  pt.rpose  of  providing  room  for  an  inseri 
t.on  to  one  li.ehard   Watts.     Happ.U-  J),..,),,,    ^'^^ 
n.onun.en,al  hist.>ry  of  Uarwiekshire;  had"  e     n     {    r 
and  It  was  re-eut  from  that  evidenee  in  183(] 
..IveH •  ^"■"'"■>'"^,  *^  ""t^'  tJ'^^t  no  nionum'ents  to  self- 
ot he. .  .  obtain  a  relleetcl  ,lory  from  association 

J  a^e  to  thank  an  aroused  public  opinion,  and  not  t  le 
clergy,  the  natural  guardians  of  the  spot,  for  tlm         it 

tli.it   entiiel>    blameless   actress,  well  versed  in  Slnke- 

^i^M^:  ^his  "^■'^■\^'--'''^-y  ^i-tm,on  t,::;'^, 

oppos.t  Shakespeare  s  monument,  and  it  was  nearlv 
accomplished.  The  clergy  blessed  the  projcc  the 
public  were  allowed  to  hear  little  or  nothing  ab'mt 
and  the  thing  would  have  been  done,  except  f'orp  "tests' 
a.sed  at  the  eleventh  hour.  The  monun/ent  evcntua  Iv 
found  Its  way  to  the  Shakespeare  Memorial,  where  it 
may  now  be  fou.id,  but  those  responsible  for  the  p' posa 
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SUMMER   DAYS   L\   SHAKESPEARE   LAND 

wti-c  not  wholly  to  ho  l).uilkc(l,  mid  tlic  cvi'lence  of  their 
persistence  is  to  he  see  in  t  he  nave,  where  a  very  elaborate 
dark-jrreon  inarhle  pulpit,  in  memory  of  Helen  Faucit, 
and  <riven  by  her  husband,  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  attracts 
attention. 

There  has  been  a  jjood  deal  of  praise  and  admiration 
of  the  modern  stain* d  j^lass  in  tiie  nol)le  windows  of  the 
chancel  and  the  windows  of  the  ci.urch  in  general,  includ- 
in<r  those  given  by  American  admircrsof  Shakespeare,  but 
the  trutii  is  that  there  is  no  stained  glass  in  Stratford 
church  al)ovc  tii'-  eoinmcrcial  level  of  the  ordinary 
ecclesiastical  furnisher,  and  the  sooner  the  fact  is 
recognised,  the  better  for  all  concerned.  The  guide- 
iMjoks  will  tell  yon  nothing  of  this,  but  we  have  to  see 
things  for  ourselves,  and  use  our  own  judgment. 

The  tomb  of  the  rel)uikler  of  the  ci.ancel,  Thomas 
Ralsall.  is  little  noticed.  It  is  seen  under  the  east 
window,  on  the  north  side,  and  is  a  greatly  mutilated, 
but  still  beautiful,  altar-tomb.  Above  it,  on  the  wall, 
is  the  monument  with  line  portrait-busts  of  Richard 
C'oml)e  antl  his  intended  wife.  .Judith,  who  died  1040. 
The  altar-tond).  witii  elligy.  of  .Tolm  t'ond)e.  101 -t,  of  the 
College,  and  of  AVelcond)e,  a  friend  of  Shakespeare, 
is  against  the  east  wall.  C'ondjc  was  a  man  of  wealth, 
who  did  not  disdain  the  part  of  money-lender.  He  had 
the  repnta^i()n  of  an  usurer,  although  ten  per  cent,  was 
his  moderate  rate,  and,  accortling  to  the  tradition, 
hearing  it  said  tlint  Shakespeare  had  an  epita])h  waiting 
for  him,  begged  to  hear  it.  This,  then,  was  M'hat  he 
heard — 

"I'cii   III  a  liiiiiili-cil   lies  lien-  piiirravi'i), 

"I'is  II  liiiii(li-f(l  to  ten   Ills  soul  i<  not  saved. 

If  any  mail  ask,   Who   lies  in  this  toiiih? 

Ho  I    ho!    says  the   IVvil,   'tis  my  .(ohii-a-C'onihe." 

It  is  an  idle  story,  and  the  verse  is  adapted  from  an 
epigram  in  the  jest-books  of  the  age. 
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A  pmmiMcnt  fr;,l„ro  „f  a  ....ll.oiatc  H.u.d.  was  the 
stalls  w.tl,  tii.T  .nisncr,.  M.ats.  f„r  tlu-  priests,  a,ul  w,- 
K.ve  K.,v  sti.JIs  l„r  twenty-six.  still  vvUun\u<^  thoir 
beau  , fully  oarvc.,!  scats.  !i.(k.  injur,,!  hvtin.e  .„•  viul.MHv 
\\v  (I,..  ,n  fact.  fr<.(,ucntly  li,,,!  the  niisornr  carvin-.s 
uninjured  m  cathedrals,  ahl.evs  and  e„lleyiate  ,  I.urelus  • 
largely  heeause  they  are  always  „n  th<.  underside  „f  the 
M'atsandthusaptt,,  be  i,verl..„ked.  Tlu.se  at  SIratfur.l 
are  well  up  to  the  fjeneral  level  „f  interest  and  ann...- 
nient. 

Ann.sementv     Yes.     The   very   brcaelest    fu...   Mune- 

t  m.es  part.eularly  eoarse,  lurks  in  these  oft.  M  unsuspeeted 
p  aees;  and  the  j,M-eatest  artistry  ..f  the  w....,|-,.arver  t.... 
who  will  turn  at  random  from  the  lov.nn.  r.nderinK  ..f 
lloNvcr  „r  h.haoe,  to  saered  symbols;    then  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  birds  and  beasts  and  extraordinarv  ehiineras 
that  never  existed  outside  the  frontiers  of  \i..htmire 
J.and:   and    to   queer  domestie  .,r   social    scenes^      Jlere 
we  hnd  prime  examples  of  such  thim-s.      Under  one  seat 
a  (  rown  of  Thorns  and  the  I.II.S.  ,Krur.  on  cither  side 
«>1  a  scene  showmo-  a  man  and  wife  linhtin..-.     He  h.s 
a  Ion-  bea.d  which  she  is  pullin.  with  one  han.l.  while 
with  the  other  she  bastes  him  w.th  a  ladle.     Sheemplovs 
tier  Icet,  too.  in  kiekinj.  him.  ' 

Under  the  next  seat  we  see  this  domestic  strife 
resumed,  but  it  is  shown  in  two  scenes,  over  which  -i 
central  woman-headed  beast  presides.  Here  the  ter-U'i- 
frant  j.ulls  her  husban.rs  beard  and  tears  his  mouth  open 
while  he  retaliates  by  p.dlino.  her  hair.  The  other  scene 
represents  the  tamiu.u  of  the  shrew.  A  nak.d  woman  is 
btMUK  tln.ashcd  by  a  man.  and  a  .lo^  completes  the 
retribution  by  bitinj^-  her  le<>-. 

Among  the  other  carving'^  we  note  the  favourite  Hear 
an(    IhuAiicd  Staff  of  this  district;    a  begoar's  monkev 
with  chained  tin  pot,  or  drinking-ycsscl.  and  a  variety 
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SIMMKU   DAYS   I\   SHAKKSPEAUK   LAND 

..f  n.inor  suhjects.      Aiuony  the  nicst  inlcrcstin«  is  that 
txainpio  illustrated  liere. 

The  si.l,je,.t  is  that  of  f|„-  (,nee-,,(,pular  le-end  of  the 
unieon..  whi.-h  was,  .uror.linjr  f,.  n.ciiaval  sforv,  an 
anunal  of  tl,e  liereest  aial  most  untaiuahle  kiiuK  aiul 
only  to  he  ea,,l„re.l  in  one  way.  This  way  was  to  hnd 
a  virjrin.atoneeof  ureat  heantyand  nn.inestione.l  virtue, 
and  to  eon.h.et  her  to  the  nnienrn-s  ha.i  nts  inthe  .green- 
wood.     Innnr.hafely  the  animal,  fame  onlv  in  the  ,,r<>s- 
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A   sTiuTi,,,,,.   MIS,,,,,:,,,:  :    nn:   i.kkmm,  ..,•  tmi:   rsunus. 

cnce  of  a  purr  vir-in.  would  eonie  and  lav  its  head  .^enf  ly 
and  fearlessly  u.  her  lap;  whereupon  tl.e  hunter  would 
steal  torth  and  slay  the  eoididin<>'  heast. 

It  is  to  he  remarked  here  that"  the  person  who  eould 
mvent  sueh  a  story,  whatever  else  he  was,  and  however 
learless  Ins  imaamation.  was.  elearlv  cnouj;!.,  no  s.Kirts- 
Hian.  It  IS  (,uite  easy  t<.  in.aniue  sueh  an  one  shoot  in- 
a  sitlniy;  pheasant,  or  poisoninj.'  a  fox. 

Here,  in  the  illustration,  we  perceive  the  maiden,  not 
so  beaut  ilul  us  the  eurver  inter.d.nl  her  to  he,  caressin- 
the  eonlulm.ir  umeorn  and  ap|,a.rentlv  seratehin.,^  hin" 
behmd  the  ear.  while  an  unsportsmanlike  j.erson  dh-s 
him  in  the  rump  at  leisure,  with  a  spear-headed  weapon 
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1    '■  l.a.MlH    or  Sl,..(.,.n,   „ow  .,,.win,  .   ..oMsi.1,.,,.1.1. 
;.'"""•'   '^   '""    "-"■  ""'«■   In.m   .1...  ..,.,.(,...  of  Sir  ,  o 

'   '"."'^    ;'"'^   ••'    "'<"    »l,orn„,|,|an.    u,||    ol.snv,.   ■ 

-f   '-Pmn.    .,,,1  ...H.  ..,.,.1,1   ...II    ui.!,   SI...    ,.,.',. 
''•''''-''  Ann,.  natl.,w;.y.,uMlH.s....n,..,rSl^..|<..s,.. ".,,.' 

m.st.MKa    s,l.„,.|,sMsany  l,nvn..f  itssi.,.;  l,„t  ,|„,,, 

1'^"    -n  to  every  ,.ne  ..f  these  "  .lesin.l.le  resi.k    e  '  ' ' 
and  ,.„  o„e  w.ml.I  I.reatlu-  up..,,  tl...  ..I.vi..,.s     •  1    t,' 
^,yolthepe.,,>Ie.l.,.   live  i,.  „...,...      R..,  ,  i^. 

-Most   certuu.ly;    why.    |,y    n,e    ..vi,!,,.....    „,•    .  ,„.,    J  ..^ 
n  pass,,,,   every  house  a,,H.a,- „,,.=.   pi.,."; 

'^r~';  H  ""•■  ^^■'"";*  ^•■•■•"  '■'  *'-'  ^--  • 

h-u,    t  ;  '''";'•— i>l-l  c-iteri.,,,  ,.!•  .•..sp..et..,l,in)v 

.'-e  oMhe  h.n.ses  ;h;;,e'::;;,:e'U:r'r;,;r;^^^ 

-,utat,o,.   at   all;   if  he  ever  t...,k  a   hath,   he       ,s   ■.; 
<'xeept,o„al  ,,,  that  u.atter  as  iu  ,„„st  othe         i„        ..i 

""1  cold  Asater  la.,i  ,.„,  ;.„(!  „ever  had  a  pia,,.,.     Jud-,,! 
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I'.v  rn.,,!..,-.,  sl,.n„l.-.r,ls  SI,,..k,.s,„..,v  ...h.M  m-.h-.tIv   1     vr 

'  itsprvvnt  „„..„,„,.  whirl,  ,sa  t..rnl,l,-H,.,n.rl,(;|..t 

U.ll    u..u,||nnt..|  any  n,lr.  slay  loI,M,kl,.M.r,,,, 
tl.'M.    .IrvdniMu.-nK.    hut.    hkr    lha(    ,.o,n.r.    AutoTv.Us 

.l"^"""l"'f'">»l'M(huay."a|il(l,.,hsillusi,„u.,i,,..rha,.s 
•-n.v   ,.    ,.n.M.n.ly   Lads,,,    h    LvH   n.ihvav 'toss.U 
'     •''.--,,...   hnv.h,.nShakos,K.a,v  uvnta,.r..ssth; 
f    I'ls.n  th,.s„m,M,.r.vn,in.,s  Iosco  Amu-  IFathawav 
l.n.....  .....nm.r  „,„.„  ,„..„„,,,„  ,^^„.,,^,,,^^  ^^.,^^  _,^,  ^^.^   ^^^^  • 

•    l-s      ';Hmlyho,.tnK.st,lc.-a.''-.vc.amv..atSI,..,U.rv 
'>>   jvny  ..I  some,  tap.stry  works  an.l  a  hook-hin.hTv. 

Nlw.ltcTv,  ,t  ,s  at  ,.M.v  M-n,.  has  lH.n,  .,,,ilH.  ulhrlv 
■^";    '••■•<«»-.,ahly.  „Ml..ss  th.  ,v,.,.„t  ,l..i,./.s  an-  l.-vdl.'; 
^^'  l>  flu-  jr,-o,M.,l  an.l  wholly  aholislu.l     whid,   uv   ,kc,1 
.M  .x,..H   to  Ik.  do.u.      l).|.l...'al.l..  activity  has  latdv 
'r"  """'f*-''<l  l>»''v.  ,„  tlu.  I.MiMin,  of   rows  of  s.nali 

\'"    •'"^';,'''   ;'■"'   "-   i''>"'<-   l'fa<-c'   which   tli..   hcro-wor- 
s  ..ppcr  loM.lly  cxpcctcl   has  ,.casc<l  ,„   |.<,     y,,    ,,.,,s 
;•    -t   --  ,1^.0,1.      You  ,„ay  tun.  your  l.a,.k  u,.om     I,. 
.    .«s   ....     sc..    a    very    ..hanuiu,.   .loul.l..    ro'w    of   ol. 
<•<•<  a,.cs.     lu.   Post   ()lli,.c  au.ou,.  thcu.  as  aru-icut   au 

n.st,caM.liwdf-ti„.lK...das,lK.n.st,  withav..n  „.  , 
..-..up .  ,  nvs  f..,.  l,ack,nMn.l.  an.l  l,y  way  .,f  f.,n:,rl  d 
'^  '--l  "•■••k  and  t.n.her  l.arn  l.elonoiu.  t.,  Shottcrv 
manor-house  whose  .,ld  stone  .lov....ote  stan.ls  vet  n 
the  ,^u.den.  1  have  skC-hcl  th.-sc  .,ld  ....tta^es;  in  an 
atten.pt  to  show  you  lu.w  ..hannin,.  the  scene  real  I  v  is 

he  H.0I  of  the  nmnor-lu.use  was  use.l  as  a  secret  l{.,nian 
Cathohc  place  of  worship  when  that  religion  was       o 
scnbed.and  that  the  n.ystery..f  Slmkespeare's  marr  u.^. 
.s  to  he  explauu,!  hy  the  ce-eniony  havin.  taken  place 
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lure.  Hut,  iiijjcnious  ultlioiiyli  llu"  suyycstiun  may  he. 
it  has  no  shnd  of  cvidciu'c  to  sii|)|)ort  it,  nor  u.n-ld  it 
iip|K!ir  from  anything  we  know  of  Sliakcsiuan's  nli-ious 
l)clicfs,  that  he  was  a  Roman  Calliolic  at  all,  much  less 
n  fanatical  one,  as  such  a  procccdiny  woiil.l  ar,.TUc. 

Anne  Ilathaway's  cotl.iirt-  sho-ild  ccrt.niily  stand  in 
this,  the  better  part  of  the  vilia;r,.,  l„i(  it  is  situated  at 
the  extreme  further  .nd;  and  the  hapless  artist  who 
seeks  to  sketch  tiie  scene  already  descrihed  will  lind 
himself  actin<r  i"s  a  kind  of  honorary  siynpost  to  it. 
The  tragedy  of  his  late  is  that  the  hist  point  of  view 
haf)pens  to  he  from  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  that 
the  interruptions  from  motor-cars,  larydy  carryinir 
Americans,  who  in  variably  ask.  •'  Saay.  is  this  the  waay 
to  Amu    Ilalhawaay's  cottuj  ■.' "  .ire  incessant. 

The  famous  eoftaye.  which  is  really  more  than  a 
cottajjc  and  part  of  >  farmhouse,  comes  into  view  as 
.s  I  niund  a  corner  and  cross  a  small  hrick  I  -idfre  over 
Si.wttery  JJrooK.  The  hrid«,'e  is  so  overhuiij,'  and  shut 
ill  l)y  trees  that  you  scarcely  notice  it  to  hc^i  liridye  at 
nil;  but  if  these  be  early  summer  (hiys  and  the  season 
not  exceptionally  dry,  the  brook  can  "be  heard  hoarsely 
piunj;injr  beneath,  over  a  rpiite  respectably  larye  weir. 
^Vhell  .Mistress  Anne  Hathaway  livetl  at  the  farmhouse 
now  called  her  colta<re  which  is  an  entirely  wroufj  use 
of  the  jiosscssive  ease,  for  it  never  belonjred  to  her- 
vShottery  Jirooi:  was  to  be  crossed  only  by  a  waters,. lash 
for  vehicles,  and  a  plank  footbridire  for  pedestrians';  but 
prorrress  and  the  prosperity  of  the  countv  funds  have 
changed  all  that.  I  wisli  they  had  not  :"  it  would  be 
all  the  better  if  one  came  to  tlic  place  just  in  the  way 
Shakespeare  used. 

The  rustic  eottat^e.  still  heavily  thatched,  comes  before 
one's  gaze  with  that  complete  familiarity  which  is  the 
result  of  numberless  illustrations.     It  stands  at  ri;rht- 
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.•mylcsto  thr  roiid,  will)  .1  l.iryc  yarddi  in  fn.nl  of  it.  1 
Wdiild  l)c  iiilliiisinslic  alxiiit  that  yarddi  if  I  lioii(»,t ly 
riii<;lil,  l.'-t  truth  fi.rhi.ls  nic  I.,  ((.mi..  Ic  with  the  cxaj,'- 
<;(  rated  praise  <.f  it  e(.iiim(.tily  hi\ish( d  hy  writers  ii|Hin 
this  sc(  lie.  It  is  just  a  pleasant  rustic  garden,  partly 
iis(  .1  for  yrowiiiy  luaiis,  cald.ayes,  potatoes  and  the  usual 
e(.tta;r,r-s  produce:  with  the  eustoniary  li(.rdeis  and  l.dls 
of  old  fashioned  How.  rs.  A  slone-pav. d  path  leads  up 
t(.  the  (l....r.  Hundreds  ..f  such  ;.Mr.leiis  heaiilify  the 
old  cottayes  of  the  Warwickshire  villages  and  haiiilets; 
and  many  of  them.  I  . I. dare  it.  are  very  much  heller. 
The  house  itself  is  huilt  in  the  euslomary  local  manner, 
on  a  r  .u-rh  hliie  lias  foun.lali..ii.  with  tlii.U  walls  partly 
of  the  same  material,  here  and  there  vari.d  l.y  red  I. rick, 
and  framed  with  aiiei.  nl  I  iml.enny.  Latticed  windows 
liuhl  the  various  r..oms.  It  is  a  l.uil.linj.'  of  rather  laic 
in  the  lifleetilh  cenliir\.  and  appears  to  have  heeii  lirst. 
Ienanl((l  l.y  the  Ilathawavs  in  l.'j.-)(i,  when  one  John  of 
that,  name,  descril.cd  as  an  archer,  was  liviii.,'  here. 
••Ilewiands"  was  Ihcn  the  name  of  the  farm.  The 
Hathaway  family  did  not  actually  possess  it  until  Kilo 
wiicn  JJartholomew,  .\niie"s  eldest  i)r..ther.  |)iirehased 
the  property. 

Anno  Hathaway  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  daiiLrlilers 
of  IJicliard,  who  di.d  in  .rime  1.->,S-J.  His  four  sons, 
Hartholomew.  Thomas.  .John,  and  William,  were  pro- 
vided for,  and  the  daui-liters  were  left  tO  l.'l.v.  Id.  vm-h, 
Anne,  or  "Ajrnes,"  as  she  is  descrilxd  in  the  will,  \ho 
niimcs  I.ein.;  in  th..se  times  ■nferclian,i;cal.lc,  was  t(. 
receive  hers  on  the  da>  (.f  her  marria<;e;  her  sister 
Ciitherineonthc  li  ke  occasion  ;  and  .Mariraret  was  to  receive 
her  sliare  at  the  a^c  of  seventeen.  Anne  was  married 
in  a  hurry  to  William  .Shakespeare  at  the  close  of 
\ovend)er  in  the  same  >  ear.  The  Shakespearean  con- 
ncetion  with  the  cuttajre  at  Shottery  is  thus  not  ulto- 
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Tllf      ll,llll;i\\ll\  s      Would      il|i|M;ir      III     lijiM'     (Virlltril 

DiiiiKniiis  n  I  I.I  i  Is  In  Hi(.  rarmlmtisr  winch   Marlli..|..im  w 

had  acinin  d.  and  lu  this  ilay  we  ina>   see  a  si •  lalih  I 

l<  I  iuin  (iiic  (.1  Ihc  chiiniu  Vs.  JHiiriiii;  llic  niitiais  •  |  ||  ' 
(f(ir  .Iiilni  ll.ilhav\a>  )  and  the  date  KIMT:  while  I  In 
sanu  iiiilials  ;iiid  d.ilc.  I(it|.tinr  with  llmsr  ,.f  •■  \,  |I  " 
wliidi  dniihtlcss  stand  fur  Kli/.alx  III  llalhaway.  his  wif«'. 
iiccnr  on  llic  liiicon cuiilHianl  in  tin  iiiu'lt -nook  of  tin- 
livinyiooni.  TIk-  last  of  the  llathaways  was  another 
.lohii.  who  diiti  in  i:  Hi.  Iiiit  the  house  n  inaiiied  in  the 
hands  of  deseend.inls  nnlii  Isus.  At  last  il  ciiik  mlo 
possession  of  oiii'  Alderman  'riioniiison,  of  St  rat  fmd  oii- 
.\von.  who  111  I.S'.C'  sold  it  totheTrnsleesof  .Sh.iki  speare's 
nirlh|>laee.  for  t;JO(»(».  The  fiiiiiitiire  was  lionuhi  for  a 
further  l.-.(M».  'I'he  Alderman  is  said  to  h.ixc  made  )i 
very  ;^ood  thiiin;  out  of  it.  hut  he  wmild  |iiol)al»l\  lia\c 
done  si  ill  heller  il  he  had  wailed  a  few  years  loiiiier. 
The  aNeiayc  niinilier  of  visitors.  \\\in  pav  sixjKiwe  e.ieji 
to  view  the  eoltaue.  is  Kl.(Kl(»  a  year.  The  sim|)list 
ealenlation  shows  that  to  naaii  :in  iiieoine  of  tl(KI(», 
and  the  n|ikee|)  eaiinot  he  very  expt  iisive.  Itiit  the 
heavy  thatch  will  soon  ajjiiin  have  to  he  renewed.      The 

|ileiitiful    lack    of    undcTstaiidini;   an <;    many    of    the 

visitors  is  such  that  they  fiv(|Ueiitl\  appear  to  think 
the   tliatch    as   old    ;is   .Shakesp(  ,ir;-\   d.iy.      I|    must,   of 

< I'M',  liave    heeii    niiiny    times   re-cosered.   ;ind    at    IJu- 

jirescnt  time  it  is  -.mn'tn  in  a  dila|mlated  eondilion, 
sodden  throufrli  with  the  \seather  of  many  \ears,  and 
precariously  luid  to<,'ether  hy  \\ire  netliiiir  stretched 
over  it.  .\  V(  ry  ^rardeii  of  weeds  yrows  there  :  shepherds' 
l)ursc. -.'roundscl,  candy-tuft  and  (hindelioi ;  and  poppies 
Miivc  their  red  hanners  on  tiic  re.of-rid^e. 

There  arc  twehc  rooms  in  tlie  house,   and   of  these 
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seven  arc  sliown.  The  sliowin;^  is  a  verv  Inisiiicsslikc 
I)roeecdiiinr  nowadays.  At  tlie  {rjink'n  jjate  vou  read 
the  striet  rules  of  the  Trust,  and  then,  having  paid  your 
sixpence,  reeeivc  a  printed  and  numbered  tieket^  A 
party  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  persons  from  Shefliehl 
was  expected  on  the  last  occasion  the  present  writer 
visited  the  j)lacc,  and  exactly  how  nnich  mental  sus- 
tenance or  what  clear  impression  that  half -hattiiiion  o!' 
<\cursionists  could  liave  received,  it  would  he  dillicult 
to  say.  "  Wc  have  to  jmt  'em  through  quick,"  said 
one  m  eharffe.  Ohviously  it  must  needs  I.e  so.  else 
Jiow  would  all  sec  the  house  before  day  was  done  ? 

EntcrinjT  l,y  a  low-l)rowcd  doorwav,   a  stone-paved 
passage  opens  into  rooms  rijjht  and  left.     On  the  left, 
down  two  steps,  is  the  livin<v-room,  also,  like  all  these 
ffrfmiulfloor   rooms,    stone-floored.     Overhead   arc   old 
oaken  beams  and  joists,  and  the  rouoh  walls  arc  i)artly 
panelled.     There  are  pictures  witluait  munber  of  this 
old-world  interior,  the  most  characterislic  of  them  that 
showing   Mrs.    Haker,    who    for    manv    vears    received 
visitors,  sittin^r   by  the   fireside,   in  com'panv  with  her 
old  family  Kibic,  in  which  the  births.   inarriaf;es    and 
deaths  of  many  Ilathaways  are  recorded.     She  proved 
her   descent   from   them   by   way   of   a   niece   of   Anne 
Hathaway;  whom,  it  is  rather  curious  to  reflect    no  one 
ever   thinks   (,f   styling   by  her   married   name,    '"  Mrs 
Shakespeare."     I  caniiot  help  thinkin-  she  would  have 
resented  it.  if  addressed  by  her  maiden  name. 

Hut  Mrs.  Uaker,  who  lived  in  the  cottajre  f.)r  sevenfv 
years  and  appeared  to  be  almost  as  permanent  a  feature 
of  It  as  the  very  walls  and  roof-tree,  died  in  September 
1899,  at  the  age  of  cif,dity-seven.  Still,  however,  the 
photographic  view  of  the  old  ladv  sitting  there  is  casilv 
first  favourite  among  all  the  interior  views  of  t  he  cottage  ; 
and  many  are  those  visitors  wlio,  coming  here  and  not 
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seeing  the  fu.niliar  li^i.rc,  miss  it  us  keenly  as  they  w„ulcl 
any  iiitmiiite  uitiele  of  fumif nre. 

An  (.hi  iind  time-worn  woothn  settk-  stands  beside  the 
uifilc-nook.     ()„e  muy  still  sit  in  the  vovm-v  seats,  but  a 
modern  jjrate  oeeupies  the  hearth  on  whieh  the  lo..s  were 
».urnt  .n  the  Hatha  ways'  time.     Little  s,,uare  m-esses 
in  the  wall  show  where  the  tinder-box  was  kept,  and 
where  those  who  sat  here  in  olden  times  set  d<,wn  their 
ju^^  and  jrlass.     The  brifrhtly-bnrmshed  eoppor  warmin-r. 
pan  that  hanjjs  here,  together  with  the  bellows,  is  not  "l 
tlunk,  eredited  with  a  Hathawav  linea^re.     These  onee 
necessary     i,ut    now   obsolete,    liousehold    articles    arc 
sin.ply  placed  here  for  the  pm-pose  of  fiivi,,.  a  more 
eo.n-mcmfran-  to  this  old  home;  bnt  one  suspects  that 
so,.,e  (hiy,  when  the  critical  attitude  relaxes,  thev  will 
acqu.re  a  kin.l  of  brevet  rank,  and  perhaps  eveniuallv 
even  fully  (jualily  as  jrenuine  heirlooms. 

The   spacious   bacon-cupboanl,   where  the   flour  was 
also  stoi-ed,  m  the  thickness  of  the  wall  on  the  left-hand 
s.de  of  the  mgle-nook,  is  a  very  fine  specimen.      The 
ncMfrhbourhood  of  Stratford  is  particularlv  rich  in  these 
old  bacon-cupboards,  whieh  indeed  seen:  to  be  almost 
a    peeuhar   feature   of   the   district.     There   is   one   at 
Shakespeare  s      -rthplaee,  in  the  town,  and  another  at 
the      Wmdnull      ,„„,  in  Church  Street,  and  numerous 
other  examples  exist  in  private  houses;  but  this  is  the 
best  specimen  I  have  yet  seen,  and  the  better  kept- 
the  open  lattice-work  oaken  door,  bearin.r  the  initial: 
1.  H.,  E.  H.,  L  li.,  1G97,"  beinjr  well  polished.      A 
further  storage  place  for  bacon  is  the  eratc-h  (otherwise 
the       rack    )   m    the   roof-joists.     You    see    it    in    the 
accom|)anym{r  illustration. 

The  lonfj.  broad  mantel-shelf  bears  the  usual  collection 
of  candlesticks  and  "  ehinmey  ornaments."  Under  -i 
wmdow  IS  an  old  table,  with  the  visitors'-lK,ok,  and  on 
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the  opposite  side  of  tlie  room  stands  an  equally  old 
dresser,  with  a  display  of  hlue  and  white  |)lates  and 
dishes:  a  frraiidfatlier's  eloek  i)etween  it  and  the  door. 
(Jaj)infr  visitors  are  usually  shown,  by  partial  demonstra- 
tion, with  fhnt-and-steel,  iiow  our  lonjf-sufferinjr  and 
patient  anecstors  struek  a  lifjht,  hut  the  proeess"is  not 
demonstrated  in  its  entirety.  To  strike  a  s|)ark  off  a 
(lint  with  a  piece  of  steel  is  an  easy  matter,  hut  if  the 
whole  i)roeess  of  (hreetinj,'  the  sparks  upon  the  tiiuler 
in  the  tinder-hox  and  then  l)lowin<,'  the  tinder  into  a 
flame  were  }jone  throujili,  visitors  would  i)e  very  mueh 
more  astonished  at  the  inconveniences  endure<r  hy  our 
forl)ears  before  the  invention  of  matches.  To  jret  a 
li<,fht  in  this  way  was  tlie  most  chancy  thinjf  in  the 
world.  The  tinder  mi<>ht  possibly  catch  with  the  first 
spark,  or  again  it  mi«>ht  take  a  <piarter  of  an  hour.  I 
think  Job  must  have  taken  his  f  st  lessons  in  |)atienee 
with  flint-and-stcel  and  tinder  on  a  cold  winter's  morn- 
incr.  \Vc  see,  from  these  lire-raisin-.-  difliculties,  a  reason 
why  our  ancestors  very  rarely  allowed  the  fires  on  their 
hearthstones  to  ao  out.  Fuel  was  cheap  in  the  country, 
and  conmionly  to  be  had  for  the  mere  {rathcrin<f  of  it, 
while  if  you  let  your  (ire  burn  out,  it  could  only  belighted 
a<i[ain  at  considerable  pains.  These  seem  altogether 
talcs  of  an  olden  time,  and  they  do  actually  strike  the 
visitors  to  .Shottery  as  very  remote  indeed;  but  there 
are  yet  many  persons  living  to  whom  llint-and-stcel  and 
the  tinder-box  were  as  matter-of-course  and  necessary 
articles  as  the  match-box  is  now. 

The  room  to  the  right  of  the  entrance-passage  is  the 
kitchen.  Here  again  is  an  ingle-nook,  and  heavy  beams 
support  the  floor  above.  A  very  tall  man  could  not 
walk  upriglit  in  this  room,  for  these  timbers  arc  only 
about  5  It.  11  inches  from  the  floor.  The  ancient  hearth 
remains  here,  and  the  oven  runs  deep  into  the  masonry  : 
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a  considerable  space— almost  large  enough  to  be  called 
a  room— running  round  to  the  back  of  it.  The  little 
window  seen  rather  high  u{)  in  the  wall  of  the  house  as 
you  enter  by  the  garden-gate  lights  this  space. 

Returning  .icross  the  passage  and  through  the  living- 
room,  the  dairy,  a  little  stone -flagged  room  is  seen  at 
the  back.     The  door  here,  like  most  of  the  others,  has 
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the  old  English  wooden  latch  known  as  the  "  Drunkard's 
latch  "  because  its  cumbrous  woodwork  affords  so  good 
a  hold  for  fumbling  fingers. 

Upstairs,  on  the  left,  is  '•  Aime  Hathawny's  bedroom," 
where  the  chief  object  is  a  beautiful,  but  decrepit  as 
to  its  lower  legs,  four-post  sixteenth-century  bedstead. 
The  legs  have  assumed  a  permanently  knock-kneed 
position,  which  humorous  visitors  affect  to  believe  was 
caused  by  tlic  bed  having  been  used,  something  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Great  Bed  of  Ware,  not  only  for  one 
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person,  hut  in  common.  It  is  indeed  a  very  lar<Te 
bedstead.  Apart  from  its  size,  it  is  certainly  the  finest 
article  of  furniture  in  the  house,  the  headboard  being 
beautifully  carved  with  grotesque  figures  in  the  Renas- 
cence style  then  in  yogue.  Tiie  sheets  are  of  old  hand- 
spun  flax,  and  a  glass-covered  case  displayed  on  the  bed 
contains  a  pillow-case  of  fine  linen  and  beautiful  necdle- 
H-ork.  tra.litionally  the  work  of  Anne.  The  mattresses 
of  this  bedstead  and  of  the  plainer  one  in  the  next  bed- 
room are  of  plaited  rushes.  Here  rough  bed-curtains, 
dyed  a  .lull  yellow  by  a  vegetable  dve,  are  obviously  of 
great  age.  A  small  slip  room  of  no  interest  is  shown 
opening  out  of  this  second  bedroom,  and  with  that  the 
exploration  of  the  house  is  concluded. 
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To  Charlccoto,  four  tiiilcs  cast  of  Stratford,  is  an  ex- 
pedition rarely  ever  omitted  by  tlie  Shakespearean 
tourist,  for  it  is  associated  witli  one  of  the  most  romantic 
traditions  of  tlie  poet's  hfe  ;  that  of  the  famous  poaehinjf 
incident,  wliicli  may  well  have  been  the  disposin}^  caiise 
of  his  leaving  his  native  tovnx  and  seeking  fortune  in 
London.  The  balance  of  opinion  is  strongly  in  favour 
of  accepting  the  story,  which  conies  down  to  us  by  way 
of  Archdeacon  Davis,  Vicar  of  the  (iloueestershire 
village  of  Sapperton.  who  died  in  1708,  lie  says  the 
youth  "  was  nmch  given  to  all  unluckiness  in  stealing 
venison  and  rabbits,  {)articularly  from  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
who  liad  him  oft  whipped  and  sometimes  imprisoned, 
and  at  last  made  him  fly  his  luitive  county,  to  his  great 
advancement." 

This  does  not  at  first  sight  present  a  flattering  picture 
of  William  Shakespeare,  but  we  have  to  consider  that 
the  deer-  and  game-raiders  of  that  era  were  not  on  the 
blackguardly  level  of  the  modern  poacher.  They  were 
commonly  sportive  and  high-spirited  youths,  who  went 
about  the  business  of  it  in  company.  At  the  same  time, 
he  ought  at  this  juncture  to  have  given  up  this  hazardous 
sport.  The  probable  date  of  his  leaving  for  London, 
fleeing  before  tlie  anger  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  is  either 
the  summer  of  1585  or  1587.  lie  was  in  the  former 
year  twenty-one  years  of  age,  had  already  been  two 
years  and  a  half  a  married  man,  and  was  the  father  of 
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In  reveii^rc  for  Sir  Tlioniiis  Li,cv's  rf..,.i...l  •  ci    i 

"-        ;!'V.-    o„>v.   u),at..v..,-  Mali  it.     ' 
111-  thinks  liiiiix.lf  jrivat 
>  rt  an  ass  i„  hu  st.it..  ' 

"''•■'"""•  ''>■  '''^  '■•■'--  ""1-   lM,t  a.ss,.s  to  mat..  •• 

Htl  e        J      ••'""^'^■^lecl  tn  1.5.52,  upon  the  cleutl,  c.f  his 
latlici.     He  was  tlien  onlv  tutntv  v,-,.-.:  ,  t  ,  , 
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Tlioiiiiis,  liail  li'ivvn  slicltt  r.  "  Foxr,  forsaken  by  liis 
friciuls.  and  accuscc'  of  lunsy  for  proftsNiii},'  tin-  reformed 
relijiioi),  was  lift  naked  of  all  Iiiiiiiaii  assistance;  when 
(iod's  providenee  hej^an  to  show  itself,  j)roeurin},'  for 
iiini  a  safe  refiij,'e  in  the  house  of  the  Worshipful  Kni).'iit, 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charleeote  in  Warwickshire,  who 
received  him  intt)  his  family  as  tutor,  and  he  remained 
there  till  his  pupils  no  lonj;er  needed  instruction." 
l''oxc  was  married  here,  at  Charleeote,  in  1347. 

In  common  with  the  rich  landowners  of  his  time.  Sir 
Thonuis  Lucy  was  a  patron  of  architecture  and  the  arts, 
and  in  no  way  the  inferior  of  his  contemporaries,  as  the 
beautiful  hall  of  I'harleeote,   built   by  him.  sullieiently 
proves.     Six  years  after  cominj^  into  his  inheritance  he 
demolished  the  old  mansion  and  erected  tiiat  we  now 
sec.     The  house  of  Lucy  had  never  before  lived  in  such 
state  as  that  he  enjoyed.     In  LjUj  he  received  the  honour 
of  kniyhthood,  and  first  sat  in  Parliament   in  1.j71  :  in 
all  these  and  suececdinji   years   tilling;  the  nsual   local 
magisterial  ollices  of  u  personage  of  his  station.     He  is 
said  to  have  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth  on  her  progress 
to  Kenil worth,  in  1572,  and  the  entrance  porch  to  the 
front  of  the  house  is  said  to  have  been  added  for  the 
oeeusion;  a  tradition  that  may  well  be  true,  for  it  is  a 
more   elal)orate   structure   than   the   surrounding  com- 
position.    It  is  two  storeys  in  height,  and  in  stone:  the 
frontage  in  general   being  ehiclly  of  brick.     It  is  also 
obviously  an  addition,  and  is  not  exactly  central.     The 
building  of  it  converted  the  ground  plan  into  the  .semb- 
lance of  a  capital  E,  which  was  the  courtly  way  among 
architects  and  their  patrons  of  paying  a  compliment  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.     Is  it  not  thus  sidliciently  clear  that 
in  the   building  of  his  new  mansion   Sir  Thomas  had 
overlooked   this    eiistomary   eomi)liment   and    that   he 
hurriedly  added  it,  over  against  the  Queen's  coming? 
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The  pminii.nKr  .,f  ti.c  sn,l|il.nv.l  rnv;.l  .-.nns  .,v<r  Ih,- 
•loorwuy.  with  I  ho  inifiaK  ■•  K.|{.."  |,:,mI  s,„.,.„.I  I„  this 
view. 

This  voiy  maynihciciit  pc-rson  n.ijrht  well  "  think 
hiiMvlf  j;i(,,t,"  f<,r  Ik-  whs  the  n,.,st  (•..i.si.hnihli-  lm.,1- 
owmr  ,„  the-  <li,stiirl.  ,n,.l  ovrrywhcn-  .hfcrr,,!  t... 
Ueshlcs  providing  himself  with  n  statclv  new  icsi.lcuv 
lie  puid  KiTut  attti.ti,,!,  to  proscrvin-  «,,inV  on  his  vnri.Mis 
•;stutcs.  atul  IS  fonn.l  in  March  1-„S.-,.  ahout  thr  tin..-  of 
N.akc'spoaic  s  j.lK..,.,!  pnachin-  exploit,  in  el.arue  of  a 
mi  n.  larhanient  for  its  better  preservation  in  the 
parks  of  hn^rland.  whieh  he  would  appear  to  have  eoii- 
suh-red  not  sullieiently  protected  l,v  the  law  of  sonic 
twenty-three  years  earlier,  preserihinir  three  months' 
impr.sonnunt  for  dcer-stealin^r  ,,nd  a  line  of  three  times 
the  dania«,'e  done. 

Here,  then,  you  have  a  portraitur.- of  that  persona-e 
whom  Shakespeare  so  on.ssly  travestied.  X,,,-  ,|i,i  that 
impudent  hallad  sutliee  to  clear  the  scor,.  for  he  returned 
to  hun  m  later  years,  and  in  the  Se<-on.l  I'art  of  llcnni 
tu-  I'uurth  we  lind  -.Justice  Shallow"  at  his  ,.ountrv 
Iiousc  m  (.loucestershirc.entertainiuj.  Sir  .lohn  l-'alst-iif 
and  hrajTfrinjr  of  what  a  jray  do-  and  a  wild  fellow' he 
WIS  in  lus  younjr  days  in  London;  "  everv  third  wor.l 
a  lie.  Ihe  "old  pike"  was,  savs  Falstalf.   -like  a 

man  made  after  supper  with  a  eheese-parin-."  a  li-rure 
of  fun. 

"  Old  jjikc  "  ^rives  the  key  to  Sh;  kespeure's  meanin-r 
and  nuist  at  the  tmie  have  been  well  understood  loealfy 
to  refer  to  the  luces,  or  pike,  in  tl  e  Luev  arms:  hut 
fvrownifr  bolder,  he  much  more  ful  v,  olfensivelv,  and 
unmistakably  caricatures  Sir  Thomas  Lu,-v  und'cr  the 
sauie  name  of  -  Justice  Shallow  "  in  the  'Men,,  Wives 
of  n  indsor.  The  play  indeed  most  prominently  opens 
with   lum  re{,resented  as  having  come  up  to  Windsor 
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ri'iiiii  (floiiccstc-rsliirt'  fiu-  llx-  |mi'|Kisr  of  liivin^  iin  iti- 
foiniiitioii  l)(f(»rf  the  Star  CliaiiilxT  ii};aiiist  Sir  John 
Fiilstaff  for  liii\  illy  killed  liis  iUrr  — 

Shiiltiiif.  Sir  lliijfli.  iMM'-ii.'iilr  iiir  mil.  I  will  iiiiiki-  ii  St.ir-rli.inilMT 
inatliT  (if  il  it'  lie  witi-  twciily  Sir  .luliii  r.iUtatf',  lie  >li:ill  iiiit  .iliii-.c 
KolH'rt  Sliiillow,  csiiiiiri'. 

>lrnilfr.    In  the  nmiity  ()t'(i|ii»t('r,  jii^fii'i'  of  pi-aci',  mill  runiin. 

Shii//iiir.    Ay,  <'iiii«iii  Sli'iiilcr,  .iiul  riiAt-n/iiriiiii, 

slvmlir.  Ay  iiml  nitti/nriiiii,  too;  iiiiil  n  )r<'iitl('iii,iii  liorii,  ina^tcr 
|Hir»(iii,  «1mi  «ritr«  liiiii>rl(",  (//7«(//rr«,  ill  iiriy  liill,  «  .rraiit,  i|iiittaiH't', 
or  iililiu'iitioii.  iiriiiififni. 

>U(illiiii\  Ay.  tliiit  »!•  "lo,  anil  liavc  iliuic  ii-iy  time  tlit'^c  tlirri-  liiiiiilrnl 
years. 

Sli'Hilrr.  .Ml  liis  MH'cc— -(ir-,  ffiim-  lift'iin'  liiii;,  liavc  iloiic't  ;  ami  all 
Ills  aiiri'-tor-.  Iliat  cdiih'  altrr  liiiii,  may;  tlii'y  may  ^^\\^•  the  do/.cii 
Hliitc  liici's  ill  tlicir  ciiaf. 

Slitilliiw.    It  i«  ail  iild  mat 

h'.rnii'^.  Tin'  ilci/cii  wliitc  Iiimm's  iIii  ln'cimir  an  iiiil  nia*  "cll  ;  it  aj;it'«'s 
well,  pa-^aiit  ;   it  i»  a  ('aiiiili.ir  lica-t  to  iii.'iii,  ami  >i).'iiili('s  love. 

Aiiotlicr  passii<,fc  a  little  later  eoiitains  an  allusion 
wliieli  we  try  in  vain  to  interpret.  Wliat  was  the  story 
of  the  keej)er's  daujihter  ?  There  is  more  in  this,  we 
may  say,  than  meets  the  eye.  Who  knows  how  the 
deer-stalkinj,'  may  have  lueii  eonij)Iieated  hy  some 
inei<lent  of  a  more  tender  and  romantie  nature?  Keeper's 
danjjhters  arc  notoriously  eomely  and  huxoni,  and 
imajjination  may  frame  a  pretty  story  out  of  this  (juaint 
disclaimer  of  FalstaiT's — 

I'lil.ytnjr.    lloH,  .\Ia>ti'r  Siiallon,  you'll  comiil.-'ii  of  me  to  tin-  kiiij;.' 

shiilliiiv.  Kiiiclit.  yoii  li.iM-  liratcii  my  mr  killcil  my  ilcci,  ami 
lirokc  o|icii   my   loilp". 

I'iil.\liiff'.    Hut  not  kis-cil  your  krc|MT's  (laii.       'r  r 

Sliii//i>ir.    'I'lil.  a  |iiii  1   tlii>  shall  lis"  aiiMvcr    . 

/■'iiMiiir.  I  ill  answer  it  >traiglit.  I  liav  '  done  all  tliis.  'I'liat  is 
now  aiiswcri'il, 

Shiillnii-.    rin' Coiincil  -Iiall  know  tliis. 

I'lilxliiff.  "I'ucrf  lii'ttiT  for  yon,  if  it  iverc  known  in  counsel  :  you'll 
lie  laiiirlicd  at. 

Falstaff's  last  remark  is  i\  jilay  upon  the  words  "  Council," 
a  more  oi  less  public  body,  and  "  counsel,"  private  talk. 
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Tliat    is   to  SUV   Sliitll.iW    will    lie  ;i   fn.il,    iuhI     |;i||jr||,.(|    at 
i  if  I'f  •likes  M)  tiivini  iiii  iiffjiir  hrfoir  so  weighty  a  trihimal 

as  the  Star  CliainlMr,  and  would    he    Ixl I tr  advised  to 
seek  his  friends'  counsel  about  the  affair. 

Perhaps  the  '*  keeix-r's  daughter"  who  was  not 
kissed,  was. after  all.  not  kissai)!e,  or  |)erlia|)s  the  allusion 
really  was  an  insinuation  that  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  himself 
kissed  his  keeper's  dauj>:hter.  It  was  in  any  event 
ol)viousIy  a  frihi.  perfectly  easy  of  eoiiiprehension  at  the 
time  in  Stratford  and  round  alM)ut,  and  enshrines  some 
forj^otteii  scandalous  yossip. 

These  are  passa<;cs  that  the  IJaconians  Ikij^Ic  at. 
They  cannot  be  explained  away  by  any  iiij^'eimity,  ami 
thus  form  a  eonvineinj;  stand-by  for  those  hardened  and 
tmrepentant  folk  who  still  believe  that  Shakespeare 
wrote  his  own  plays.  Tiie  play  u|M)n  the  name  of  Lucy 
and  the  luces  in  the  family  arms  is  too  direct  to  Ik; 
mistaken.  Master  Shallow  is  a  Justice  of  the  JVaec  in 
(iloucestershire,  and  Sir  Thoiuas  Lucy  was  an  ornament 
of  the  Bench  lK)th  in  that  shire  and  in  Warwickshire. 
The  "  dozen  white  louses,"  instead  of  the  three  svhieh 
would  match  wrth  the  nundxr  of  luces  in  the  Lucy  arms, 
were  no  doubt  a  variant  introduced  by  the  dramatist  in 
order  lo  kecj)  himself  clear  of  those  very  Star  (  hambcr 
l)roceedin{,'s  with  which  Sir  .lohn  Falstalf  was  threatened. 
One  mij,'lit  i.,  .  ..  those  times  defame  with  impunity  a 
man's  coat  of  arms. 

A  further  objection  to  the  Uneonian  authorship,  if 
necessary,  is  to  be  found  in  the  extreme  unlikeliness  of 
Bacon,  who  himself  was  arniijjcrous,  castin;f  such  patent 
ridicule  upon  the  hcraUlic  achievement  of  one  with 
whom  lie  had  no  (juarrel.  In  the  ease  of  Sha\espeare, 
the  aninms  is  al)undantly  evident. 

The  way  to  Charlecote  is  over  the  Clopton  Bridge  and 
to  the  left.     It  is  tiie  Kineton  road.     Past  Tiddington 
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th.  vv  ly  yocs  Uvcl.  iiloiiy  (|„.  iKautifiil  n.ads  sliad.d  l>y 
th  l<  -  iiriHiit  |i(il)r<To\v  triiilK-r  \vc-  cxiMct  in  tlicst- parts; 
an.i  p  vuWy.  when  wt-  have  iMj^uri  im|inf  u  ntly  lo 
woiult  :  vvhcii  Cliailcfotc  will  coinr  into  view,  a  lii(l;r(^  ju,,! 
cntriiiK  ■   arc  seen  on  the  left  side  of  the  hiyliway. 

»N.-  !  ■  1-  inneh  of  the  passinj;  shows  of  this  world,  b  it 
w«  i  iv.  iften  to  marvel  at  their  peniiaiieiiee.  The 
^        •'''  '  l^">  of  ShakesiK-are  are  all  ).'one  lony  ayo,  hut 


i^  ,<^':'<|»^ 
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here  at  C'harleeote  arc  still  Lucys.  There  have  been 
Lucys  of  Charkcote  since  I'-'KJ.  and  their  "old  coat  "  is 
still  displayc<l  over  this  entrance  to  the  park.  Tliey  are 
not,  it  is  true,  of  the  old  unmixed  blood,  and  the  present 
family  own  the  name  only  by  adoption,  the  direct  line 
having  been  broken  in  178(:.  when  a  second  cousin,  the 
Rev.  John  Hammond,  inherited  the  j)roperty  and 
assurned  the  name  of  Lucy.  The  present  owner  also, 
Mr.  F-^uf ax-Lucy,  assumed  the  name  on  luarryinjr  one 
of  the  two  dauRhtcrs  of  Mr.  Henrv  Spenser  Lucv,  who 
died  in  1890. 
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There  are  but  three  hiees,  or  pikes,  in  the  old  eoat  of 
the  ("hiirleeotc  Liieys.  They  ure  disphiyed,  in  herald's 
laii<,niagc,  thus  :  '"  jjides,  scniee  of  crosses  crosslet.  three 
luees  hauriant  arjrent;  "  that  is  to  say,  on  a  red  ground 
sown  with  silver  erosscs-crosslet,  three  silver  jiikc  in  an 
upright  position,  rising  to  take  breath.  The  family 
motto  is  "  By  truth  and  diligence."  On  old  deeds 
sealed  with  the  Lucy  seal  the  three  pike  are  shown 
intertwined. 

The  park,  well-wooded,  but  only  about  2'A)  acres 
in  extent,  presents  a  fine  picture  viewed  from  these 
gates,  but  the  numsion  is  not  seen;  the  chief  approach 
being  a  considerable  distance  along  the  main  road,  and 
thence  along  a  public  by-road  to  the  village  of  Charle- 
cote.  Crossing  a  bridge  over  the  Wellesbourne  stream 
which  joins  t!ie  Avon  in  the  park,  the  locally  celebrated 
"  Tumble-down  Stile  "  is  inunediately  on  the  right 
hand.  This  is  a  wooden  fence  not  by  its  appearance 
to  be  distinguished  above  any  other  fence  of  wood,  but 
so  '  uitrived  that  the  stranger  unversed  in  its  trick,  and 
seekmg  to  climb  over  it  to  the  footpath  l)eyond,  suddenly 
finds  one  end  llajjsing  and  himself  most  likely  on 
the  ground.  Tliis  contrivance,  generally  understood  to 
have  been  a  freak  of  the  late  My.  Henry  Spenser  Lucy, 
keeps  the  village  of  Charlecote  supplied  with  a  stock 
of  elementary  lumiour  all  the  year  round,  and  is 
invariably  pointed  out  by  fly-men  driving  visitors  from 
Stratford.  Not  every  one  who  comes  to  Shakespeare  Land 
comes  with  the  capacity  for  fully  understanding  and 
being  interested  in  its  literary  and  historic  features,  but 
all  have  the  comprehension  of  this  within  their  reach. 

There,  on  the  left,  stretches  the  woodland  ])ark, 
entered  either  by  a  rough  five-barred  rustic  gate,  or 
by  the  imposing  modern  ornamental  gates  flanked  by 
clumsy  sculptured  effigies  of   boars   squatting  on  their 
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ninips.  Entering  by  tl.c  unpretending  gate  first  named 
one  conies  beneath  the  trees  of  a  noble  avenue  to  the 
beautiful  gatehouse  standing  in  advance  of  the  Jiall  and 
givnig  admission  to  a  courtyard  filled  with  the  geometrical 
patterns  of  a  formal  garden.  The  wild  verdure  of  the 
park  reigns  here,  outside  that  enclosure,  and  trim 
neatness  forms  the  note  within;  a  contrast  greatly 
loved  in  those  times  when  Charlccote  was  planned.  It 
was  to  the  planning  of  country  mansions  exactly  what 
the  antithetic  manner  is  to  literature  :  both  give  the 
spice  of  sharp  contrast. 

There  are  to  this  day  deer  couching  in  the  bracken  of 
the  park,  and  they  come  picturesquelv  up  to  the  gate- 
house and  peer  within.  Tlierc  are  also  strange  piebald 
sheep,  with  long  fat  tails,  very  curious  to  look  upon. 
I  do  not  know  what  breed  they  are,  or  whence  they 
come,  for  the  reply  received  to  an  inquiry  elicited  this 
stmnge    answer    from    a    typical    Warwickshire     bov: 

Ihaay  be  Spanish  sheep  from  Scotland."  Possib'lv 
some  o  those  wlK,  read  these  pages  may  recognise  the 
kind;  but  If  they  came  from  Spain  to  ("harlecotc  by 
way  of  Scotland  they  must  have  been  brought  somewhat 
out  of  their  way. 

The  gatehouse,  so  strikingly  set  in  advance  of  the 
inansion  is  the  most  truly  picturesque  feature.  Its 
ml  brick  and  stone  have  not  been  restored,  and  wear 
all  those  signs  of  age  which  have  been  largely  smoothed 
out  and  obliterated  from  the  residence.  Charlecote  is 
not  what  IS  known  as  a  "  show  house."  It  is  not  one 
of  those  stately  mansions  which  are  open  to  be  viewed 
at  stated  times;  and  strangers  are  admitted  only 
occasionally  and  by  special  grace.  Lcng  bvgone 
generations  of  Lucys  hang  in  portraitures  by  famous 
masters  upon  the  walls  of  the  great  hall,  the  library 
and  the  drawing-room ;  and  the  library  contains  a  copy 
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of  the  Mcnif  Jr/tv.v  of  Windsor,  })iil)IislK<l  in  1<51»;  an 
edition  which  does  not  eontain  the  opcnin^r  .scene  with 
Mr.  Justice  Sliallow. 

Clmileeote  church  was  entirelv  rehuilt  in  l.S.V_'. 
Surviving  views  of  the  former  churcli  ])rove  it  to  liavc 
been  a  small,  mean  building,  unworthv  of  housing  the 


THE  GATEHOUSK,  CHARLECOTi:. 

fine  tomi)s  of  the  Lucys;  and  so  we  need  not  regret  the 
rebuilding,  except  to  l)e  sorry  it  was  not  deferred  a 
few  years  longer,  until  the  efnorescent  would-be  Gothic 
of  that  period  had  abated.  You  who  gaze  unon  the 
exterior  of  Charlecote  can  have  not  the  least  doubt  about 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  designer,  who  seems  to  have  been 
even  more  Gothic  than  the  architects  of  the  Middle  .\ges. 
It  is  a  small  church  he  has  designed,  but  the  exterio'i-  is 
overloaded  with  ornament;  and  if  the  building  be  indeed 
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small,  the  Rui-froylos  nrc  l)i^r  fiiou<,'h  for  ;,  catlu-diiil 
Willie  the  interor  has  a  iimeh-inore-than  Middle  A.res 
obscurity.  It  is  a  church  of  nave  without  aisles,  and  tlic 
nave  has  the  unusual  feature  of  bein^r  vaidtcd  in  stone. 
It  IS  dark  even  on  a  suinnur  day.  The  architect  was  also 
the  designer  of  Hodelwyddan  church,  in  North  Wales 

North  of  the  chance  1,  in  a  very  twilight  chapel,  arc 
the  three  ornate  tombs  of  the  Lucys.  The  first  of  these 
IS  of  that  Sir  Thomas  who  was  Shakespeare's  "Justice 
Shallow."  It  is  on  the  right  hand.  He  lies  there,  in 
armoured  elligy,  beside  his  wife  Joyce,  who  i)rcdeccascd 
him  III  1.595.  He  survived  until  1(500.  His  bearded 
face  has  good  features,  and  he  certainly  does  not  in  any 
way  look  the  part  rf  Shallow.  Noi-  does  the  noble 
trilnitc  to  his  wif ..  inscribed  above  the  monument, 
proclai  n  him  other  than  a  noble  and  modest  knight— 

H.-n-  ,.nt..n,l„..l  lyoth   tl,..   L„ly  .(ovr,-   L,„-v,  ,vif..  of  Sir  Tl,„n,as 
Lucy,  of  (  l„-.rl,...ot.-,  n>  tlu-  ronnty  of  U'.nvi.-k.  k.M^l.t,  a.n.d,   " 
l.e.r  of  ll„m,as  A.ton.  of  Sutton,  in  tlu-  rountv  of  \\-,,rrU.r    kI.h  i  • 
w  hodeparte.   out  of  this  wn-t.-hcl  «,.,1.1  ...  h.-V  il.uonl  •  Ki  ;,.f  , 

10th  day  ol  |.,.hnmry,  n,  th,-  y,.;,r  of  ou,-  Lord  (;,„!,  1  .V.l.-,„f  h.tr  a,,.-  N 
a...  n,  1    h..  t,M„.  of  h..r  lyfo.  a  tru.-  an.l  faithful'senan.  of  hJ!';,    i 

.od     .  ,.^..•  dttiTt|-d  .1.  any  rnnu.  or  vi..- ;  in  r.-Iigion  n.o,t  so,„,d  ;  in 
jovo  to  h,-r  inishand  n.ost  faithful  and  tru.  ;  in  friendship  .„o.t  co  sf  n 

o  what  was  n>  trust  .-onnnitt.Ml  to  h.r  „,ost  so.-ret.     I'n  wisd.u    ox  •  •  U 

ot  (.od,  th  t  du    ronverso  «,th  h.M-  nu.st  rare  and  singular;  .rroatlv 

all  IS  spoken  that  ran  he  said;  a  woman  s.,  furnished  and  Lrarnishe 
v.th  V.rtueasnot  to  he  bettered,  and   l.udlv  to  he  equalh-.^l"  a   v 
as  she  lived  ,„„st  vn-tuously,  so  slu>  dved  u,ost  f,odlv      Set  ,lo«-      1.; 
Inin  that  hest  d>d  know  «i,at  hath   heen  written  to'l,e  true  ' 

'I'rioMAs   Licv. 

In  front  of  the  monument  arc  little  kneeling  efflgics  of 
Thomas  and  Anne,  the  only  son  and  daughter  of  this 
pair.  On  the  left  is  the  much  more  elaborate  monu- 
ment of  Sir  Thomas  the  Second.  \^ho  di<  d,  aged  fifty-four, 
m  1605,  only  five  years  later  than  his  father.  It  is  ji 
gorgeous  Renaissance  affair  of  coloured  marbles.     This 
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Sir  Thonms  lies  in  cllij.ry  aloiu-,  liis  first  wife  huviiifr  no 
part  (.!•  lot  ill  tlu-  monmiient;  tlio  bliick-vostuml  and 
black-luuxltd  krurliiin;  fHi^ry  ^,i  (,,nstaiicc,  liis  soc-oiul, 
mounting;  .riuud  u.  front  in  u  very  deterinincd  fashion. 
Her  l)aek  is  towards  you  in  entcrinjr  the  ciiapei,  and  a 
very  startling;  ereature  she  is.     An  aniazinjr  line  of  Httle 
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cirijvies  of  their  ehildrr.i.  eaeli   icpresented  kneeling  „„ 
his  or   her   little   hassoek,   deeorates   the   front   of'tli. 
moinunent.     There  are  six  sons  and  eiyht  dau«,diter 
earnestly  prayino. 

The  third  and  last  tomb  is  that  of  yet  another  Sir 
Thomas,  third  son  and  sueeessor  of  the  last  named. 
He  was  killed  l)y  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  1040.  He  is 
seuljjtured  beautifully  in  white  marble,  and  is  represented 
rcelining  on  his  elbow.     He  bears  a  stron.'  rescmblanee 
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to  Charles  the  Eirst.  Roneath  is  tlio  oquallv  fine  effipv 
of  his  wife  Alicc-a  lovely  work.  She  is  waring  a  ehaiii 
Ike  that  (,f  an  Order,  with  a  very  larye  and  prominent 
loeket,  or  badjre.  about  tiie  size  of  an  egp.  which  is, 
however,  quite  plain.  The  sifrnifieanee  of  it  lias  l>een 
^vholly  lost.  On  either  side  of  Sir  Thomas  are  panels 
seulptured  in  relief:  „n  the  left  a  representation  of  him 
jrallopiiiK  on  horsebaek.  and  „n  the  ri^dit  shelves  of 
classic  authors,  possibly  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  man 
of  culture  and  refinement.  This  beautiful  monument 
was  executed  in  Rome,  by  Rernini,  to  the  order  of  Lady 
Lucy,  at  a  cost  of  1500  guineas. 

The  exterior  of  this  modern  chureh  is  rapidly  weather- 
ing, and  the  over-rich  carving  of  it  is  being  rigorously 
searched  by  rains,  frosts  and  thaws.  It  will  be  Intter 
for  sloughing  off  these  florid  adornments. 
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Sli:ikt'>|M';in'  tlif  ('(miitrvrn.iii. 

We  have  ubumhint  cvidcuco  of  Shfikcspoiirc  tlio  coimtry- 
nmn  in  his  works,  and  of  tJ.e  Waiwickshiic  man  some 
evidences,  too.  In  the  splendid  speech  of  the  Dnke  of 
Burgundy,  in  Henry  the  Fifth,  he  makes  the  Frenchman 
talk  with  an  appreciation  of  iif,'rieidtural  disaster  which 
only  an  Knghsh  fanner,  and  aWarwickshire  or  Clouecst.r- 
sliire  farmer,  to<j,  could  sliow.  In  the  miseries  of  FruiuH-, 
worsted  by  war.  the  Duke  speaks  thus  — 

••lltT  vine,   the  im-iTy  clicertM'  of  tin-  lieart. 
I  ii|tniiu(l   ili,.>:    her  liedjres  exeii-|ile,i<[i  .1, 
Like  iirisoriers  wildly  ..vertfrowii   uitli   hair, 
I'lit   Ciirth  (iis..r(h'r'.r  t«iir«  :    her  laliow  leas 
riie  ilari'el,   lieiiilixk,  ami  rank   t'iniiitnrv. 
l)oth    nmt    iiiHiii  ;    uhile  that   the  e.uilter"  rnsts 
I'hat  .-11(111111  ilerariiiate  Mich   wivaijerv  : 
The  even   mea.l,  that  erst  hrnufrht  sweetly   lortli 
I  he  treekleil  <<msli|i,   l.urnet,  and  ;;reeii  'cli.ver, 
U  antiiiir  the  -evtlie,  all   inieorieeted,   rank, 
(  (inceives  hy   idleness;   and   niithinfr  teems 
Hut  hateful  docks,  r.iufjh  thistles,   kecksies,   hiirs 
Losiiiir  hoth  he.nity  and  utility."  '  ' 

Bacon  would  not  have  made  a  Frenclnnan  speak  with 
so  Enjrlisli  a  tonfjue,  in  the  way  of  the  Midlands,  nor 
could  he  if  lie  would,  fur  he  knew  no  more  tJian  the 
real  Burj,mndy  coidd  have  known,  those  details  of  agri- 
cultiu-al  life:  and  he  certainly  could  not  have  identified 
a  ••  kecksie."  or  a  "  keek,"  as  the  Warwickshire  children 
still  call  the  hemlock,  of  whose  dried  .stems  tliev  make 
wliistles. 
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"  Eusy  it  is  of  a  cut  kmf  to  steal  a  sliivo,  \vc  know," 
says  Dc'iiK'triiis,  in  Titus  Andmnicus.  That  ancit-nt 
Roman  is  niado  to  talk  like  any  Warwickshire  a},Mieultuial 
hilKHirer  wlio  takes  his  hmeh  in  the  hedjjerow,  off  u 
"  shive  o'  bread,  a  l)it  o'  elieese  or  haiieon  and  a  draj) 
o'  siiniuiat ;  maybe  a  tot  o'  eider  or  maybe  a  mil},'  of  ale." 
After  whieh  he  will  "  shofj;  off"  to  work  a},'ain;  usin},' 
in  that  local  word  "  sho^;  "  the  expression  Shakespeare 
places  in  the  month  of  Nym.  in  lltiirif  the  Fifth.  At  the 
close  of  the  day  he  will  be  ""  forewearied."  as  Kinj,'  .John 
(leserilK's  himself. 

In  his  plays  Shakespeare  follows  the  year  all  round 
the  calendar  and  touches  every  season  with  maj,'ic. 
V«)U  feel  convinced,  from  the  symj)athy.  the  joyousness, 
and  the  intimate  touches,  of  his  country  scenes  that 
he  Avas  a  rustic  at  heart,  and  that  he  nmst  have  lon<;ed, 
during;  those  many  years  when  he  was  winning,'  success 
in  London,  to  return  not  only  to  his  native  phicc — to 
which  the  heart  of  every  one  turns  fondly — lait  to 
the  meadows,  the  cornfields,  the  hills  and  dales  and 
tlie  wild  flowers  around  the  town  of  Stratfoid-on-Avon. 
There  aj^ain,  when  sprinj^  was  come,  to  hear  "  the  sweet 
bird's  note,"  whether  it  were  "  the  throstle  with  his 
note  so  true,"  "  the  ousel  cock  so  black  of  hue,  with 
orange  tawny  bill,"  "  the  wren  with  little  quill ;  " 

''Tlu'  fiiiclj,  till"  sparrow,  and  tlic  lark, 
Till'  ))laiii-Miii)x  riK'koo  (;riiy 

or  better  still  the  mad  jijyous  outbursts  of  the 
skylarks'  sonjjs  ("  And  merry  larks  are  plou<,'hnien's 
clocks  ")  in  those  wide  horizons  in  May  :  these,  you  are 
certain,  were  Shakespeare's  ideals. 

Of  all  the  seasons,  althou},'h  he  writes  sympathetically 
of  every  one,  Shakespeare  best  loved  t'l  orinj,'.  He 
is  not  exceptional  in  that,  for  it  is  the  st       -n  of  hope 
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and  picniso.  wl.en  the  risrn  m.j.  in  the  trees  makes  the 
leaves  ui.fokJ  uiul  the  bu.ls  unsheuth  their  l)cauties. 
when  beasts  a.ul  bir.ls  res,K,iul  to  the  elin.atic  chance 
and  hiljernatiiiK  small  creatures  and  insects  awake  from 
their  lonK  sleep;  and  no  less  than  the  trees  a  .1  plants 
the  amnmis  and  insects,  all  mankind  finds  a  renewal 
of  life. 

"  It  Mas  11  lover  .iiiil  liis  1hm», 

With  a  li,.y  an.l  a  ho,  an.l  a  hev  noiiiuo, 
I  liat  o  fp  thi-  Km-ii  corrificM  did  pas  . 

Ill  th.;  spring-till.,.,  tin-  only  nu.rry  riiiif-tiin,. 
y\  hiM.  birds  do  smjf,  h..y  .liii»f-.i-.liiiK  dii.j. 
Nweet  lovers  love  the  spriiiff." 

Thus  the  pajres  suiifr  in  the  Forest  of  Arden ;  and 
Miakespeare,  \yc  sure,  put  something  of  himself  into  the 
character  of  Autolyeus  the  pedlar,  who  after  all  was  a 
man  of  better  observation,  judging  by  his  song,  than 
rogues  of  his  sort  commonly  be — 

"\Vheii  datfodils  hoKiii  to  peer, 

JVith  hey  ;  the  doxy  over  the  dale,— 
"hy,  tlieii  eonies  in  the  >«eet  o'  tlie  vear  • 
hor  the  red  blood  rei^fiis  in  the  winter's  \mlv. 

'lilt'  white  sheet  bleaeliiiifr  on  the  hedfe     ~ 

Mith   h.y.'  the  sweet  birds,  (>  how  they  sin^  •_ 

I'Kth  set  my  pugging  tooth  on  edge ; 
1-or  a  (luart  of  ale  is  a  dish  for  a  king. 

The  lark  that  tirra  lirra  eliant-,— 

With   liey!  with   hey!  the  thrush  and  the   jay  •- 
Are  snnnner  sonars  for  me  and  my  aunts, 

>»  liile  He  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay." 

Shakespeare,  we  like  to  think,  had  the  tenderest  feeling 
for  those  same  daffodils  with  which  Autolyeus  begins  his 
song;  for  m  lines  that  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
he  ever  wote,  he  makes  Perdita  speak  of— 


"  I)aff(Mlils, 
ihat  come  before  the  swallow  dares 
I'he  winds  of  March  with  beauty.' 
129 
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IIiTO  we  find,  not  for  (Uirc  only,  Shaktspfart'  and  that 
othor  sweet  sin;,'tr,  Ilerriek,  euiionsly  in  .svrn|)atliy — 

"  Svvrct   ihitfitilil-i,  «•(•  \vtM'|i  fo  «('(• 
N'mi   li;i»U'  iiH.iy  so  simii.  " 

lie  does  not  care  so  ardently  for  the  rose,  altlioujih 
lie  .seems,  rather  indifferently  it  is  true,  to  athnit  that  it 
is  the  queen  of  (lowers.  But  it  delays  until  summer  is 
u\nm  us.     It  does  not  dare  witii  the  <laffodil. 

He  rettjrns  ajjain  and  ajjain  to  the  more  idyllie  simple 
flowers  of  nature  that  the  j,'ardener  takes  no  aeeount  of. 
He  paints  the  eowslips  in  a  few  words  of  elosc  ohserva- 
tion.     They  are  Queen  Mab's  jx-nsioners — 

'•  'I'lu'  ciiu'sIiiM  tiill  luT  |ieii<iiiiiu<r»  he  ; 
III  tlii'ir  ^olil  ('(Kits  s]H)ts  yiiii  »>!> ; 
'I'liiist'  \n'  niltifs,   fairy  tiivoiirs, 
III  tliosf  I'rt't'klcs  live  tlu-ir  siivoiirs." 

And  in  every  eowslip's  ear  the  fairy  hanj,'s  a  pearl,  from 
her  harvest  of  dew-drops. 

Shakespeare's  Warwiekshire  was  rieh — and  it  is  so 
still,  although  it  is  a  very  mueh  more  enclosed  country- 
side than  in  his  day — in  wild-flowers;  the  frillyllower, 
the  wallflower  that  loves  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  ruined 
walls  as  nuich  as  does  the  jackdaw;  the  candy-tuft,  the 
foxglove  that  still  stands  like  a  tall  floral  sentinel  in  many 
a  hedgerow  around   Snitterlield ;    with  many   another. 

"  I  lore's  floHors  Cor  you; 
lint  lavoiiilcr,  mints,  wivory.  iMarjoram, 
'riic  mari^'olil,  tliat  goes  to"  ImmI  witii  the  sun." 

The  "  flowers,"  however,  mentioned  in  that  quotation 
are,  with  one  exception,  herbs.  Such  as  they  grace 
and  make  fragrant  the  old  gardens  of  many  a  cottage 
the  casual  tourist  never  sees.  There  they  have  grown 
for  generations,  in  great  clumps  and  beds ;  not  in  meagre 
and  formal  patches,  as  in  some  "  Shakespearean  gaidens" 
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that  rould  he  iiamcil.  In  the  hywiiys,  in  short,  where 
things  ure  not  consciously  on  sUuw,  <  veiytliinj,'  is, 
panuhixinilly  cnouyh.  Intter  worth  seeing.  Tiu  ic  th(' 
homely  virtues  of  the  people  are  better  .risplayed;  the 
flowers  are  brighter  and  their  se<nt  sweeter:  an»l  there 
the  sun  is  more  mellow.  In  the  byways  old  mc.ssy 
walls  still  stand,  russet  brown  and  sere  m  drougiit, 
as  though  the  moss  wen  a  dead  thing,  but  grrcn  again' 
so  soon  as  ever  the  rain  comes;  and  old  roofs  bear  the 
lleshy  house-leek  in  great  patelus,  as  though  tin  v  had 
burst  into  some  strange  vegetable  elephantiasis.  That  is 
Warwickshire  as  it  is  off  the  beaten  track,  yonder,  at 
the  horizon,  where  the  sky  meets  the  earth":  a  vague 
directicn,  I  fancy,  but  sullicient.  We  nnist  not  divulge 
ail  things. 

The  ragged-robbin  that  blooms  later  in  every  hedge; 
the  "  crow-dower  "  as  Shakespeare  names  it;  the  "  long 
purple,"  otherwise  the  wild  urum  ;  pansies— '•  that's  f(jr 
thoughts  "—.some  call  them  "love-in-idleness";  all 
figure  in  Ilamlct,  where  you  find  a  good  deal  of  old 
country  folklore  in  Ophelia's  talk.  -  Uosenuirv.  that's 
for  remembrance";  fennel  and  columbines:  "-there's 
rue  for  you;  and  here's  some  for  me;  we  may  call  it 
herb  of  grace  o'  Sundays;— you  may  wear  vour "rue  with 
a  difference." 

There  is  sometimes  an  almost  farmer-like  practical 
philosophy  underlying  his  observation,  as  where  JJiron 
says,  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost:  "  Allons  allons  !  sow'd 
cockle  reajj'd  no  corn  " ;  and  in  Kin^  Lear,  in  the  refer- 
ence to — 


!'i 
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"  Darnel,  and  all  tin-  iilli>  nve.ls  that  frrow 
III  our  sustainiiijf  corn." 

The  corn-cockle  is  of  course  better  known  as  tin       corn- 
flower," whose  beautiful  blue  is  so  contrasting  u  colour 
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Willi  the  scuiKt  of  I  lie  iM.ppii's.  timt  ftiiially  fikii  Ici  win 
tlir  rariiu  r's  adiiiiratiuii. 

Hut  tin-  yrcatir  the  .study  we  jrivc  to  Shakcs|K'urc  and 
his  treat iiu-nt  of  (lowirs,  the  ni<»r<'  <'vi<ifiit  it  Ijeconies 
that  liis  symimthifs  were  all  with  the  earlier,  sprin^- 
tinie  blossoms  that  dare,  not  (juite  with  the  daffodils, 
but  soon  after  the  roariiij^  ides  of  Mareh  arc  overpast. 
Thus,  he  makes  I'erdita  resume,  with — 

"  \'ii(Ifl-.  iliiii, 
lint  «»('i't«'r  tli.'iii  till'  IIiIh  i>(  .hiiiii's  t'jM 
Or  ( 'ytlii'i'i-a'x  liri'iifli  ;  |ml)'  priiiii'dsiw 
'I'liiit  ilii>  iiiiiiiiirricti  cri-  tlicy  niii  In'IioIiI 
Hri^lit  IMki'Imi'.  ill  UU  >tn'tifit\i." 

The  "daisies  pied,"  the  '*  lady-smoeks  all  silver-white," 
tliat  is  to  say,  the  white  urabis  whieh  the  Warwickshire 
children  of  to-day  call  "  smell-smocks,"  and  the  "  cuckoo 
buds  of  yellow  hue,"  otherwise  the  buttercups,  out  of 
which  the  euekoo  is  in  old  folklore  supix)sed  to  drink, 
he  tells  us,  all  "  paint  the  meadows  with  delight."  He 
could  never  have  written  those  lines  with  care  and 
thoujj;ht  and  in  cold  Itlood  :  he  nujst  have  seen  those 
meadows  with  all  the  delijrht  he  expresses,  and  the 
words  themselves  nuist  needs  have  In-en  jx-nned  with 
enthusiasm.  This  is  a  thesis  easily  susceptible  of  proof. 
The  lovely  cuckoo-song  at  the  close  of  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,  whieh  with  a  charm  unmatched  tells  us  of  those 
llower-spangled  meads,  has  no  Iwaring  upon  the  action 
of  the  play :  it  is  written  in  sheer  enjoyment,  and  it  is 
in  the  same  spirit  that  his  other  allusions  to  the  fields 
and  hedgerows  and  woodlands,  the  "  lx)sky  acres  "  and 
the  "unshrubbcd  down,"  are  c-onccived.  Ariel,  that 
tricksy  sprite  of  The  Tempest,  is  a  true  countryman's 
fancy,  as  clearly  to  l)e  seen  in  the  lines — 

"  Where  the  Itcc  sucks,  tlit're  sui'k  I, 
III  a  en«-.sli|i's  Ih-II  1   Ho  ; 
'lliere  1  coiicli  wlieii  oivls  do  cry, 
On  the  bat's  back  1  do  fly.  " 
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lint  .  ns  often  rlsrwlirrc.  »lir  ilniinjitiNt  niul  the  jKirt 
arr  at  «»tl(ls.  Sliiik(s|Hnrc  tin-  a(t..i-|»|iiv\vri}..|it,  with 
every  liewssity  «.f  the  staye-  its  entraiiees  a»wl  exits. 
and  the  iiu|MTalive  need  for  thr  action  ,,f  th  lny  f.. 
he  maintained  halts  the  st«.iy  so  that  the  other  Shiike- 
s|)eare,  the  idyllie  poet,  the  lover  of  natinc.  shall  |)ietnre 
some  secne  ft.r  whieh  he  eares  ev«iythiiiy.  hut  uhi<h 
to  the  (;reeks-  for  C.rwks  here  read  the  Lond  >n  play- 
«oers  of  his  time— ninst  l,.i\c  meant  foolishness. 

Sneh  an  instanee.  aniens   many,   is  OIkioii's  speeeh 
to  Puek,  in  Midsumnur  M<i/it\s  Draim    - 

"I   know  II   Imiii!    hIh'Ioii   tlir   nilil   tliMiic  1.1. m«, 
U'liiTc  ox-Iip-  .'III. I  til.-  111..I1I111L'  »iiili'-t  I'roH.; 

OllltC    OVI"    ..,   .,,| I    HiHl     IikIi    «,„„|l,i,„.. 

Ullh   >.VH,.(    nui.k  ,     .,.,,   „ii.|    with   .   -laiilm   : 
I  Ill-re  ilt>t'|i     li'iiii,  ,  " 

For  tiicse  lines  an*!  sue-  ns  lluse  Shak.speare  risked 
the  brickbats,  the  cnt-eails  :ni<!  the  ot-l,H|ny  that  awaited 
the  dramatist  whose  aetiun  dram-ed.  Tiiere  is  no 
excuse  for  them— except  l!uit  of  Ijieir  beaut v,  and 
that  to  the  groundlinjrs  was  less  than  nothing. 

That  bank  whcrecm  the  wild-tliymc  frrew  innst  have 
been,    I  like   to   think,   somewhere   in   The   l)inj;l(s,   a 
curious  sjxjt  just  north-east  of  Stratford,  to  the  left  of 
the  Warwick  road,  as  you  fjo  uj)  to  Welcombe.     I  thin', 
there  are  no  "  dingles  "  anywhere  nearer  London  tha 
the  midlands;  none  in  name,  although  tliere  nuiy  I 
many  in  fact.     Hy  a  "  dinfrle  "  in  the  midlands  a  dee,) 
narrow  vale,  or  natural  jrully  is  meant.     The  word  is 
especially  well    known    in  Shropshire    and    the    Welsh 
borders,    where   such   features.    i)etween   the   enfoldinj,' 
hills,  are  plentiful.     Here   The  Dinjrjcs  are  abrupt  and 
deeply  winding   j,mllies,    breaking   away   from    tiie    red 
earth  of  the  Welcondie  uplands  :  a  vJry  tund)led  and 
unspoiled   spot.     Elms   look  down  fron'i  the   crest  of 
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thcni,  and  ancient  tliorn-trccs  line  their  sides.  It 
seems  quite  a  sure  and  certain  tiling  that  Shakespeare 
when  a  Ixiy  knew  this  sjrat  well  and  frequented  it  with 
the  other  Stratford  boys  of  his  age;  catching,  perhaps 
the  "  earth-delviufr  conies,"  and  I  am  afraid— for  all 
l)oys  are  cruel  except  those  in  the  Sunday-school  books, 
and  they  arc  creatures  in  the  nature  of  sucking  Galahads 
imagined  by  maiden  aunts— I  am  afraid,  I  say,  also 
birds'-nesting. 

The  Dingles,  doubtless,  formed  in  Shakespeare's  mind 
the  site  of  Titania's  bower.  Perhaps  you  may  find  it 
yourself,  if  you  seek  there,  somewheic  about  midsummer 
midnight,  in  the  full  of  the  moon,  when  possibly  her 
obedient  fairies  will  be  as  kind  and  courteous  as  of  old 
to  that  gentleman  who  has  the  good  fortime  to  discover 
the  magic  spot,  and  may — 

"  Hop  ill  his  wjilks,  and  tjanil)ol  in  In's  oyos  ; 
IVi'il  him  witli  apricocks  and  di'wlicrriei. 
>Vitli  piiridf  grajn's,  (jrecn  (igs,  and  inulhorrics." 

If  these  adventures  do  befall  you,  tell  no  one ;  for  you 
will  not  find  belief,  even  in  this  same  Shakespeare  land. 

It  is.  however,  much  more  likely  that  your  walk  will 
be  solitary,  and  that  f  the  apricots  and  grapes  you 
will  have  to  wait  untw  yni  have  returned  to  your  hotel 
in  the  town. 

The  last  two  years  of  Shakespeare's  life  were  concerned 
with  a  heated  local  question  :  none  other  than  that  of 
the  })rojM)sed  enclosure  of  the  Weleombe  common  fields, 
including  The  Dingles,  by  William  Combe  who  had  by 
the  death  of  his  father  become  squire  of  Weleombe 
and  had  at  once  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
lord  of  the  manor  and  other  landholders  to  enclose  the 
land.  The  corporation  and  townsfolk  of  Stratford  were 
bitterly  opjuised  to  this  encroaehment.  Shakespeare's 
interest  in  the  matter  appears  to  have  been  only  that 
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of  an  owner  of  tithes  in  tlicse  fields,  and  his  sympathies 
were  clearly  a},minst  any  sueli  extension  of  private 
rights.  All  entry  under  date  of  September  1G15  among 
others  in  the  still-existing  manuscript  diary  of  Thomas 
Greene,  then  clerk  to  the  corixjration,  who  calls  Shake- 
speare his  cousin,  is  to  the  effect  that  Shakespeare  told 
J  Greene  (brother  of  the  town  clerk)  that  he— Shake- 
speare—"  was  not  able  to  !)ear  the  enclosing  „f  Wel- 
cond)e."  The  and)iguous  and  ungrammatical  wording 
of  Greene's  diary  often  rentiers  his  meaning  obscure 
and  has  caused  a  great  conflict  of  opinion  alwut  Shake- 
speare's attitude  in  this  affair,  some  reading  it  as  in 
favour  of  the  enclosure.  It  really  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  benevolent  neutrality,  and  could  scarcely 
have  been  otherwise.  He  himself  was  a  neighbouring 
laiidov.-ner.  and  friendly  with  others,  but  sentimentallv" 
he  looked  with  aversion  u])on  those  proposed  doings. 
lie  "  was  not  able  to  bear  "  the  enclosure  of  the  place 
he  had  roamed  when  a  boy,  but  that  did  not  give  him 
the  right  to  intervene  at  law.  The  corporation  went  to 
law  with  Combe  and  his  fellows  and  won  their  case, 
but  by  that  time  Shakespeare  had  passed  from  these 
transient  scenes.  To  tins  day  The  Dingles  is  connnon 
land. 
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(IIAPTEH    XIV 

I'lii-  '  Kij,'lit  Villagps'  -'  I'ipiiijr'  Pelmorth  and  '  Daurii.g'  Marstoii. 

\o  one  who  has  ever  sojourned  in  Shakespeare  land  ean 
remain  in  ignorance  of  what  are  the  "  Eight  Villages." 
The  older  rhymes  upon  them  are  printed  upon  picture- 
postcards,  and  on  fancx    chinaware,   and  reprinted  in 
ever.\-  local  guide-book;    aiul  now  I  propose  to  repeat 
them,    not    only    for    their    own    sake    and    for    the 
alleged    Shakespearean    authorship,    hut    because    the 
pilgrimage    of    those    villages    offers    many    points    of 
interest.     One  need  offer  no  excuse  for  this  descrijjtive 
chapter,   because  although  the  rhymes  themselves  are 
trite,  the  places  are  by  no  means  so  well  known;    your 
average   Shakesjieare   Country   tourist   being  rarely  .so 
enterprising  as  he  is  commonly     and  quite  erroneously- 
supposed  to  be.  Stratford-on-Avon.  Evcshain,  Warwick, 
Kcnilworth  and  Coventry,  with  their  comfortable  hotels^ 
furnish  forth  the  average  i)ilgrim.     But  if  nou  are  to 
know  Shakespeare  land  intimately,   and   if  you   would 
come  into  near  touch  with  the  poet  and  know  him  at 
closest  quarters,  you  must  linger  in  the  villages  that  in 
every  circimistanee  of  picturcsqueness  arc  dotted  about 
the  valley  of  the  Avon.     There,  as  freshly  as  ever,  when 
spring  has  not  waned  too  far  into  summer,  the 

'•Daisies  pied  and  violet-  hlue, 

And   lady>nnMks  all  silver-wliite, 
And  ciickoo-lnids  of  yellinc  line, 

Do  paint  the  riii'.iduus  uitli  delijrlit." 


'■  Shakesj)eare    is 


Bacon,"'     dooMiaticiillv 
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anrient  hypheiiiitcd  baronet  who  in  these  Ijitter  days 
posts  i)ami)hlcts  l)roadeast  (iiieideiitallv  favourinf;  mc 
with  one,  uninvited)  seekinjr  t(,  dethrone  our  sovereign 
bard.  Well,  let  who  will  elierisli  the  impious  opinion; 
but  all  the  eountryside  around  .Stratford  disproves  it  • 
the  trees,  the  fields,  the  wild  flowers,  the  rustic  talk! 
which  Bacon  could  never  have  known,  that  are  all 
faithfully  mirrored  in  the  plays. 

But  let    us  to  the  Eijrht   Villujres.   whose  fame  rests 
upon  a  legend  of  olden  drinking-bouts  and  of  competi- 
tions   between   differei.r  towns  and   villages,  to   decide 
whose  men  could  drink  tic  most  litpior.      In    Shake- 
speare's time,  it  seems.  Bidford  hcKl  the  championship  of 
all   this  countryside,   and  had   two   valiant  coteries  of 
tipplers   who   drank   not   only   for  their  own   personal 
gratification,  but  went  beyond  that  and  inconvenienced 
themselves   for  the   honour   and  glorv  of  their  native 
place.     Further  than  this,   local  patriotism  cannot  go 
So  famous  were  the  doings  of  the  Topers  and  the  Sip- 
|)ers  of  this  spot  that  it  became  familiariv  known  as 
"Drunken"   Bidford;   an  unfortunate  adjective,  for  it 
was  bestowed  not  by  any  means  because  those  convivial 
clul)mcn  could  not  carry  their  liquor  like  men,  but  was 
intended   as   a   direct    tribute   of   admiration   to   their 
capacity  for  it.     In  short,  such  was  their  j)rowess  that 
they  went  forth,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  in  all  the 
surrounding  villages.     On  an  historic  occasion  the  daring 
fellows    ,)f    Stratford    went    forth    and    challenged    the 
Bidford  nun  on  their  own  ground,  Shakespeare  tradition- 
ally among  them.     The  Topers  were  not  at  home  ;   they 
had  gone  to  drink  Evesham  dry;    but  the  Sippers  held 
the  fort  and  duly  maintained  the  honour  of  liidford.     At 
the    '•  Falcon  "    inn    the   contest    was    waged,    and   the 
Stratford  men  were  igiiominiouslv  worsted,  drawiix'  off 
from  the  stricken  field  while  yet  there  remained  s'omc 
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with  full  coniinuiul  of  their  legs,  and  ability  to  carry  away 
those  of  their  numlnr  who  had  wholly  succunibed.  In 
this  sort  they  went  the  homeward  way  towards  Strat- 
ford, which  is  more  than  six  miles  distant,  but  they  had 
proceeded  no  further  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wlien 
they  sank  down  by  the  roadside  and  slept  there  the 
nipht,  under  a  larj^e  erab-applo  tree.  When  morninj,' 
dawned — when  night's  candles  were  burned  out  and 
jocund  day  stood  tiptoe  on  the  meadows  -they  arose 
refreshed,  the  majority  eager  to  return  to  Hidford  and 
try  another  bout;  but  Shakespeare  refusetl.  He  had 
had  enough  of  it.     He  had  drunk  with  — 

"  l'i|)iii;r  IVli.vcirtli,   Dniicing  Marstoii, 
IliiiiiitccI   llilllidroiiirli,   lluiitrry  <imt't(iii, 
Diiil^riiiff   Kxli.ili.   l'ii]iist  Wixtiii', 
HofTgiirly  Hi' ((111,  and   Diuiiki'ii   IJidfoiil." 

Such  is  the  legend.  There  arc  those  wlio  l)elieve  it, 
and  there  a"  again  those  who  do  not.  The  quatrain 
does  not  seem  to  fit  in  with  the  story,  and  indeed  bears 
evidence  of  being  one  of  ihose  injurious  rhymes  respect- 
ing neighbouring  and  rival  villages  fairly  common 
throughout  England,  often  rellecting  severely,  not  only 
upon  the  cliaracteristics  of  those  |)laces,  but  also  upon 
the  moral  character  of  their  inhabitants.  Indeed,  the 
present  rhymes  arc  mildness  itself  crmpared  with  some, 
with  which  these  pure  pages  shall  not  be  sullied.  But 
although  we  may  not  place  nnieh  faith  in  the  Shake- 
spearean ascription,  those  go,  surely,  too  far  who  refuse 
to  believe  Shakespeare  capable  of  taking  part  in  one 
of  these  old-time  drinking-bouts.  Shakespeare,  we  are 
nowadays  told,  could  not  have  descended  to  such 
conduct;  but  in  holding  suci  a  -iew  wc  judge  the  ])o(t 
and  the  times  in  which  he  Uvea  ])y  the  standards  of  our 
own  age;  a  very  gross  fallacy  in<lced.  It  is  not,  nowa- 
days, "  respectable  "  for  any  one,  no  matter  the  height 
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or  the  obscurity  of  his  status,  to  drink  more  than 
enough;  but  he  who  in  those  times  shirked  liis  drink 
was  aeeounted  u  very  sorry  fellow.  What  says  Sir  Toby 
Belch,  in  Tuclfth  Xifflif  ?  •'  lie  is  a  eowurd  and  a  eoystril 
that  will  not  drink  till  his  branis  turn  o'  the  toe  like  a 
parish  top."  To  this  day,  in  the  banquetinfj-room  of 
Haddon  Hall,  we  may  see  what  the  jovial  souls  who  were 
contemporary  with  Shakespeare  did  to  the  man  who 
could  not  or  would  not  linish  his  tankard.  Thorc  is  an 
ingenious  handcuff  in  the  panellincj  of  that  aiiartment 
in  which  the  wrist  of  such  an  one  was  secured,  and  down 
his  sleeve  the  drink  he  had  declined  was  poured.  Xay, 
only  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  hospitable  hosts 
and  the  best  of  good  fellows  were  those  to  wliom  it  was 
a  point  of  honour  to  see  that  their  guests  were  made,  in 
the  modern  jiolice  phrase,  "  drunk  and  incapable,"  so 
that  they  had  to  be  carried  up  to  bed.  .Mr.  Pitt  did  not 
commonly  get  nmeh  '•  forrarder  "  on  three  bottles  of 
port,  and  generally  made  his  best  speeches  in  the  House 
when,  liaving  generously  exceeded  that  allowance,  he 
was  quite  drunk.  Mr.  Fox  was  a  worthy  fellow  to  him. 
Nobody  thought  the  worse  of  them  in  fact,  rather  the 
better  for  it.  To  be  drunk  was  the  mark  of  a  gentle- 
man: to  be  excessively  drunk- the  very  apogee  of 
inebriety  was  to  be  "as  drunk  as  a  lord  ";  no  man 
could  do  more. 

The  villages  whose  bygone  outstanding  features  are 
thus  rhythmically  celebrated  arc  scattered  to  the  west 
and  south-west  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  between  six  and 
eight  miles  distant:  the  two  (irst-named  in  that  wide- 
spreading  level  which  stretches  almost  uiiinterru{)tedly 
between  that  town  and  Evesham.  Pebuorth,  whose 
name  would  seem  to  enshrine  the  personal  name  of  some 
Saxon  landowner  -'  Pel)ba's  weorth  "  is  quite  excep- 
tionally placed  on  a  steep  and  sudden  hill  that  rises  rather 
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dramatically  from  the  level  ehampaign.  There  is  more 
than  a  thought  too  much  of  new  building  and  of  corru- 
gated tin  roofing  about  I  he  IVhworth  of  to-day,  and  when 
I  came  up  along  the  village  street  a  steam-roller  was 
engaged  in  eompaeting  the  macadam  of  the  roadway, 
I  thought  sadly  that  it  was  not  at  all  Shakespearean; 
yet,  you  knov.,  had  the  roads  been  of  your  true  Shake- 
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spearean  early  seventeenth-century  sort,  one  would  not 
have  penetrated  to  these  scenes  with  a  bicycle  at  all.  No 
one  pipes  nowadays  at  Pebworth;  there  is  not  even  a 
performer  on  the  |)cnMy  whistle  to  sound  a  note,  in 
evidence  of  good  faith.  It  is  a  pretty  enough  village, 
but  not  remarkably  so,  and  offers  the  illustrator  the 
smallest  of  chiinccs,  for  tiie  church  which  crowns  the 
hill-toj)  is  so  encircled  with  trees  that  only  the  ujjper  part 
of  its  tower  is  visible.  The  clmrch,  in  conmion  with 
nearly  all  the  village  churclK  s  within  the  Shakespeare 
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nidius.  is  Idckcd,  douhtlcss  with  a  vitw  t(.  cxfractinj: 
a  sixiHiicc  Iroiii  the  iiinial)lc  tourist.  Old  ((unljstonos  to 
a  Shackel,  Shekel  or  Shackle  family  the  name  is  spelled 
in  many  ways — ahouiid  here. 

Long  Marston  lies  in  the  midst  of  this  pleasant,  level 
country,  six  miles  south-west  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  and 
on  a  yet  somewhat  secluded  road;    its  old-time  retire- 
ment that  recommended  it  to  the  advisers  of  the  fufritive 
Charles  the  Second,  when  seekiiio;  a  way  for  him  to  escape 
from  the  country  after  the  defeat  of  his  ho|>cs  at  the 
Uattle  of  Worcester,  September  .'ird,  10.31,  beiuj,'  little 
changed.     Marston  is  the  only  villafre  I  have  ever  known 
which  owns   three   adjectives   to   its   name.     "  Lonfr," 
Marston   is  the   l)etter   known   of  them;     "  Dancinfj" 
Marston  is  another,  and  '■  Dry  "  Marston— or  "  Marst"on 
Sicca,"  as  the  pedantic  old  to|)oirraphers  of  some  two 
centuries   ago   styled    it  -  forms   the    third.     Whatever 
fitness   may   once   have   attached   to   the   sol)riquet   of 
"  Dancing  "   has   lonjr  since   disai)peared,    nor   are   the 
traditions  of  its  olden   morris-daneers  one   whit   more 
marked  than  tliose  of  any  other  villajre.     In  the  davs 
when  Marston  danced,  the  iieiKhbouring  villajres  footed 
it  with  equally  lifrht  heart  and  lij,rht  heels,  so  far  as  wc 
can  tell.     "  Dry  "  Marston,  too,  forms  something  of  a 
puzzle  to  the  observer,  who  notes  not  onlv  that  it  is  low- 
lying  and  that  the  little  Dorsington  Brook  meanders 
close  at  hand  on  the  map,  in  eomi)any  with  other  rills, 
but  also  ol)serves  that  a  stone-paved  causeway  extends 
for  a  considerable  <^iistanee  along  the  road  at  the'  northern 
end  of  the  village;    evidently  provided  against  Hooded 
and   muddy    ways.     Finally,    if    ••  Marston  "   does   not 
derive  from  "  marshtown,"  then  there  is  nothing  at  all 
m  derivatives.     We  are  tlms  reduced  to  the  better-known 
name,  "  Long  "  Marston. 

Doubtless  the  stranger  expects  to  find  a  considerable 
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village..    w.U.    a    l..nK-dnav,.    str..!    of    ,.,.tla,..s:     1.,., 
Murstcn  .s  nol  ,„  thr  Inist  lik,-  (hat.     l„stoa,rv,„  (i  . 

M>.K>.  ,.r  .„  ^rroups  ,.f  tw,.  .„•  thr,.,..  fronting  up.m  the 
^ve    roa,  ,  .aH.  situated  in  its  h.,e  ,anle,'    .'here 
Mcns  as    uueh  a  j.ro.hut  of  the  s„il  as  the  apples  «,ul 
pears.  .,r  the  ...ore  h.-Miely  e,..l,l,a.es.  Leans,  and  potat 
am    «pp..,.s  aln..st  to  hav^^ 

u  A  l.raneh  hne  of  the  Great  Western  Haiiwuv.  it 

■s  t.ne.  runs  l.y,  w.th  a  station.  I.ut  at  I.on«  Mar'ston 
s  a  .on  t  he  world  ,oes  easily  and  leisurely ;  sparrows  eh.rp 

hi  ^^;""""':'-""""  '"'<•  ••"'•'•i'^  sport  alon«  the  line; 
^^ln  e  sueh  work  as  .u.s  on  ux  the  yoods-vard  is  punetu- 
ated  i,y  yawns  ai.,l  illuminative  aneedotes.  All  this  hv 
way  ol  pnirsin<r  these  old-world  surroundings 

Amon.  th,  ..olta^res  is  an  <.lder  whitewashed  Hroup, 

w  s  th      p""     '"  ;r"'-     ^"  f'-'t^'onnution  tin.rs  th'^ 
U.IS  the    1  rusts   irouse.     Across   the   way   stands   the 
pretty  httle   fourteenth -eentury   ehureh.   with    little  of 
interest   w.thin,   l,ut   possessinjr  a  line  tin.I.ered  north 
oreh  of  the  same  period,  the  ti.nberinfr  at  tins  present 
mie  of  writing  I.e.njj  aj^ain  exposed  to  view  after  huvin.r 
been  eovered  up  with  plaster  for  more  than  a  ee.iturN-  " 
It  was  .,n  the  eve.iinf,.  of  September  10th,  the  seventh 
day  after  the  disastrous  Uattle  of  Worcester,  that  Kin^ 
tharles  and  Ins  two  companions,  Mr.  Lassels  and  Jane 
l.une,  came  to  Lon.-  Marston  and  found  sh  iter  ut  the 
house    ot    Mr.    .John    Tomes.      The    Kinj,    was    in    the 
eharaeter  of  -  \Vi|l  .Jackson."  servant  of  Mistress  .Jane 
l.une;   in  that  capacity  ridiny  horseback  in  front  of  her 
wlnle  she  rode   pillion   behind  bin..     We  may  rcadih' 
PK-ture    he  Kino,  i„  his  servant's  .lis-nnso.  kept  in  his 
proper  place  m  the  kitchen,  while  Lassels  and  jine  Lane 
>Ncrc  entertamed  by  the  master  of  the  house  in  the  best 
parlour.     Blount,  in  his  Bo.cobel,  published  in  lUGO,  the 
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viar  of  thf  l{<sl oration,  illiiiiiiiiutcs  this  liistoric  mci<lnit 
with  an  anccdott-  that  Kivcs  the  hri«f  sojourn  at  Long 
Murston  as  jtiquant  and  lionuly  a  savour  as  that  of  King 
Alfrotl's  huniiiiK  the  cakes  in  the  rottaifc  uhcrr  Jie  wa-. 
in  hidinjj,  away  down  in  the  Somersetshire  Isle  of 
Athohu'V,  nearly  ei^ht  hundred  years  before  the  troubles 
of  the  Stuarts  were  heard  of.  Supper  was  heiny  prepared 
for  Mr.  Tonu's'  quests,  and  the  eook  asked  "  Will 
.laekson  "  to  wind  up  the  roust inj^-jaek.  "  Will  Jack- 
son," says  JJIount,  *'  was  obedient,  and  attempted  it, 
but  hit  not  the  riyht  way,  which  made  tlu  maid  in  some 
passion  ask.  '  What  countryman  are  you.  that  you  know 
not  how  to  wind  up  a  jack  ?  '  To  whi«'h  Chiirles,  who 
WHS  ever  blessed  with  that  happy  quality  the  French  call 
(•sprit,  for  which  we  have  no  exactly  eorresp()n<lint;  word, 
replied,  '  I  am  n  poor  tenant's  son  of  Colonel  Lane,  in 
Staffordshire;  we  seldom  have  roast  meat,  and  when  we 
have,  we  don't  make  use  of  a  jack.'  " 

Every  one  in  Lonjj  .Marston  can  jioint  out  ■•  KiuK's 
Lodfje,"  as  this  historic  house  is  now  known.  Somewhat 
altered,  externally  and  internally,  hut  still  in  possession 
of  descendants  of  the  John  Tomes  who  sheltered  the 
KiuR  after  Worcester  Fiylit,  it  still  retains  the  famous 
roast injj- jack,  now  carefully  preserved  in  a  jrlass-case, 
in  the  room  that  was  in  those  times  a  kitchen,  ami  later 
became  a  eider  cellar,  and  is  now  the  diniM;;-room. 

The  Tomes  family  who  pronounce  their  mime 
"  Tombs,"  and  have  many  kinsfolk  who  also  spell  it 
in  that  fashion^ have  a  curious  and  dismal  pictorial  pun 
upon  their  ancient  patronymic,  by  way  of  coat  of  arms. 
It  rejjresents  three  white  altar-tombs  on  a  ^rcvn  {ground  ; 
to  sjjeak  in  the  lun<rua{,'c  of  heraldry  :  Vert,  three  tomb- 
stones argent. 

John  Tomes  suffered  for  his  loyalty.  Some  of  his 
lur.ds  were  scquestruted  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
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country;  nor  did  the  Royal  I'avour  sul)scqucntly  sliown 
his  family  advaiitaffo  thcni  very  jj;rcatly;  the  liberty 
granted  them  of  hunting,  hawking  and  fishing  from  Long 
Marston  to  Crab's  Cross,  in  tlie  neiglif)ourhood  of 
Redditch,  being,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  of  little  value. 
Although,  as  already  noted,  ehangt  s  have  been  made 
at  "  King's  Lodge,"  one  may  yet,  in  the  quaint  dining- 
room  which  Avas  then  the  kitchen,  sit  in  the  ingle-nook 
of  the  great  fireplace,  in  which  it  may  be  supposed  '"  Will 
Jackson,"  having  doubtless  kissed  tlu-  cook — if  indeed, 
she  were  a  kissable  cook — and  thus  made  ameiuls  for 
his  unhandiness  with  the  roasting-jack,  was  afterwards 
allowed  a  seat. 
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CHAPTER    XV 

Tlif  •  Kijrlit   \illai.'«-.'  (r,mr/ii,/,;/  . 

'  llauiitfil'   llilllHiriiiii;li,  •  IliiiiL'-i'v  '  (iialtdii. 

"  l).)(l}.'iii(;'    Kvli.ill,   •I'.ipi^t'   WixlonI 

'  Ut'gfjfiii-ly '   Mrodiii,  anil  ■  l>iiiiiUcu  '   Itiilt'ni,!. 

"  IIauntkd  Ilillboroujrii,"   wJiicli  comes   luxt   in  oidci 

in  tliis  rhymed  survey,  is  ^'eu^friipliieally  remote  from 

Li^ng  Marstoii,  not  so  mucli  in  mei'<'  mileiiiie,  for  it   is 

not  quite  three  miles  clistunt,   mciisured   in  a   slraioht 

hne,  but  it  is  situutcd  on  the  otlier.  and  \Varwiei<:siiire, 

side  of  the  Avon,   at  a  point   where   the   river   is   nitt 

bridged.     In  short,  the  traveller  from  T^ony-  .Marston  to 

Ilillborough  will  scarcely  perform  the  jonriu  y  under  si\ 

miles,  gohig  by  way  of  Dorsington  and  Barton,  always 

along    crooked    roads,    and    tlience    throuiih    IJidford. 

Dorsington  is  an  entirely  pretty  and  extremely  small 

village  with  a  church  noticealile  only  for  tlie  whimsical 

snudlncss  of  its  red-brick  Cieorgian  tower.     Wiiv.   in  a 

lesser-known  local  rhyme,  which  does  not  lind  celebrity 

upon  postcards  and  fancy  articles  at  Stiatford-on-Avon, 

Dorsington  should  be  known  as  "Daft  "  is  more  than 

I  can  say;  unless  it  be  that  the  facile  alliteration  is 

irresistible.     There   are  reasons  sulli(;ient  for  this  lack 

of  popularity,  in  the  lines  in  which  Dorsington's  name 

occurs — 

"  Daft  Doi-siiifrtoii,  Limsy  LiKliliiiyton. 
W'l'ltoni   for  witclii's,    Kiiitoji   t\<\-  liitilii'-. 
All'   Ui'stoii  at  til'  fii<l  of  tir    Olid.  " 

Barton,  through  which  we  come  into  Bidford.  is,  as 
might  perhaps  be  suspected  from  its  name,  merely  a 
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rustic  hamlet,  for  "  biuton  "  is  but  the  old  EngUsh  word 
for  a  cow-hyre  or  ii  barn.     It  is  that  "  Durton  Heath  " 
meutioned  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrczv,  of  which  Cliris- 
tophe.-   Sly,  "  old   Sly's   sou,"  '•  by  birth  a  pedlar,  by 
e(hu-ation  a  eard-uiaker,  l)y  transmutation  a  l)ear-herd, 
au(l  now  by  j)reseut  profession  a  tinker,"  was  a  native.' 
From  Barton  we  cross  the  Avon  into    IJidford   over 
lui  ancient  bridge  of  eight  arches  built  in  1482  by  the 
brethren  of  Aleester  piioiy  to  replace  the  ford  l)y  which 
travel!,  is  along  tiie  Rykuield  Street  had  up  to  that  time 
crossed  tlie  rivc-r.     The  eight  arches  of  liidford  achieve 
the  rather  ddlieult  feat  of  being  each  of  a  different  shape 
and    size,    and    the   heavy   stonework   itself   has    been 
extensively   patched    with   brick.     Here   the    Avon    is 
encumbered   with   eyots  and   rushes,   verv  destructive 
to  the  navigation,  but  affording  verv  usefid  foregrounds 
for  the  illustrator. 

Uidford  is  wholly  on  the  further,  or  Warwickshire, 
side  of  the  river,  and  is  a  rather  urban-looking  place  of 
one  very  long  and  narrow  street.     It  has  a  population 
ot  over  a  thousand,  and  thus,  I  believe,  comes  under 
the  official  delinition  of  a  "  populous  place,"  whose  inns 
and  pul)lic-h()uses  are  permitted  to  remain  open  until 
11  p.m.,  whu-h  may  or  may  not  be  a  consideration  here. 
The    nms  of    IJidford  are  numerous,   but  they  do  not 
ai)pear  to  enjoy  their  former  prosperin-.     I  adventured 
into  one  of  them  one  thirsty  summer  day,  for  the  purpose 
of  sampling  some  of  the  "  perry  "  advertised  for  sale 
^Mthln.     Uiere   was  no  joy  in  the  sour  sorry  stuff  it 
proved  to  be.     You  get  quite  a  quantity  of  it  for  three- 
halfpence  ;  but  it  is  odds  against  your  drinking  half  of 
It.     Ihe  landlady  dolefully  spoke  of  the  state  of  trade. 
She  had  not  taken  half-a-crown  that  day.     Truly    the 
glories  of  IJidford  have  departed  ! 

The  old  "  Falcon  "  inn,  an  inn  no  longer,  nor  for 
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•'•any    yrnrs    ,,„st.    stniuls    in    flu-    midst   „f    this    very 
coMsulcral.lc-  vill......  .-lose  by  tlu-  parish  chmvh,  wh„se 

o<l<l  an.l  n..t  h.autiful  tow..,-  f.nn.s  a  pron.i.u-nt  ol,icct 
.1-  thr  V..W  Jr„n,  tlu.  l,ri,l;rc..  It  is  „„t  i„  the  least  worth 
M  .11,  t..  (Mhr  th.t  d.urd..  f„r  it  has  hccn  ah.iost  wholly 
'•^■'••'ilt.  Ihc  nave  has  a  ccilii.jr,  and  there  are  deal 
doors,  painted  and  grained  to  resen.ole  oak.  The 
ehaneel.   reeonstnieted   in   the   more   llorid    and    unre- 
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THE    '•  lALCON,'    BIDFORD. 

strahKd  period  of  the  Gothie  reyivah  is  a  lamentable 
speennen  of  areh-teetural  zeal  not  aceurciin^  to  discretion. 
It  IS  nearly  a  eentury  sinee  the  "  Faleon  "  eeased  to 
'H'  ='M  .nn  It  then  beeame  a  workhonse,  and  thus  many 
a  iH'o/y  old  reprobate  whose  eo,n-ses  ..t  the  "Faleon  '' 
J'ad  bronoht  l.im  t  poverty  ended  lus  days  under  the 
san>e  roof.     (  y„K-  l<ortnne,  turned  moralist  an.l  temper- 

h;;i,l::t  ""'■•  ^""'^-  -'''-  ""•^"-  *-  ^^  ---  -^-^n^ 

The  old  sijrn  (,f  the  inn  eventually  found  its  way  to 
Shakespeare  s  bnthplaee  It  pietured  a  f^olden  faleon 
on  .1  ,ed  ground,  and   bure  additionally  the  arms  of 
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the  Skipwitli  fiiinily.  tlio  chi.f  liiiuKiwriors  in  Hidfoid. 
With  the  sijiii  \v<nt  im  „l(l  chair  i,,  wliich  Shiikespparo 
is  triulitionally  snid  to  have  sat.  To-day  the  "  Falcon  " 
is  let  in  tcncnicnts.  and  also  honscs  tin-  villa-.'i-  reading- 
room  and  library.  The  iHiildinj;  doservcs  a  hotter  fate, 
for,  as  will  he  noted  from  the  aeeompanyiiifr  illustration, 
it  lias  that  (inality.  as  admiiahlc  in  architecture  as  in 
men.  character.  It  is  of  two  distinct  styles  :  the  half- 
tindiered  yahlc  noted  alony  the  street  irtiny  douhtless 
the  oldest  porti(.n.  apparently  of  the  midlifteviith 
century.  This  would  seem  to  ho  the  original  inn.  The 
main  hiock  seems  to  he  ahout  a  century  later,  wnl 
would  tiius  have  heen  a  recent  huildiny  in  Shakespeare's 
youth.  It  was  added  apparently  at  a  period  of  un- 
houuded  prosperity  and  is  wholly  of  stone.  The  stone 
is  of  that  very  markedly  striated  hliie  lias  much  used 
in  this  district,  and  is  set  in  a  traditional  fashion  once 
},neatly  followed,  that  is  to  say,  ii\  alternate  narrow  and 
broad  bands  or  courses. 

Proceeding,  from  IJidford  alonj.  the  Stratford  load 
for  IIillborouj,'h  the  haunted,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
crab-a])j)lc  tree  is  found,  where  the  defeated  Stratfordians 
slept  off  the  effects  of  their  carouse.  The  road  is  Jiodjicd 
now  and  the  holds  enclosed  and  cultivated,  but  in 
Shakespeare's  time  the  way  was  open.  The  spot  is 
marked  on  Ordnance  maj)s  as  "  Shakespeare's  Crab." 
and  althoufrli  the  ancient  tree  finally  disappeared  in  a 
venerable  a<re  on  Deoomber  4th,  1824.  when  its  remains, 
shattered  in  storms  and  hacked  by  relic-hunters,  were 
carted  off  to  IJidford  Granyo.  a  younfjor  tree  of  the 
.same  frciuis  has  boon  planted  on  the  identical  site.  We 
may  note  the  sjjot.  interested  and  unashamed,  boeause 
althoufih  the  rhymes  upon  the  ci<,'ht  villages  are  almo.st 
certainly  not  Shakespeare's-- thoujih  probably  quite  as 
old  as  his  poriod-lhat  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the 
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|)()(<"s  fjikiii;,'  pint  ill  tlic  iliiiikiiij,'  coiilcsf.  "  Hccnuso 
thou  art  viiliioiis.  sliall  there  he  no  cakes  and  ale?" 
and  hecaiise  we  do  not  follow  the  customs  of  our  aneestois 
shall  we  think  them  in  their  generation  and  Shake- 
s|)eare  with  them  (lisre|»utal)lc  ?  I  think  not.  allho..j.'li. 
with  these  things  in  inind.  I  live  in  daily  ex|)cctation  of 
an  article  in  some  j>o|)iilar  journal,  askin^,'.  "  Was 
Shakespeare    l{esp<(tal)le  .' "'      I    think    tlie    poet     was, 


'•  llAt;\Ti:i>  iin.i.iKiit'ircMi.' 

apart  from  his  literary  <;-enius,  an  avera<je  man.  with  the 
weaknesses  of  such;  and  all  the  more  lovaMc  for  it. 

Ilillboroufih  is  reached  hy  turninj;  in  a  further  mile  to 
the  ri<rht.  oft  the  liij^h  road,  at  a  point  where  a  meadow- 
is  situated  locally  known  as  "  Palmer's  Piece."  Palmer, 
it  appears,  was  a  J'armcr  who  drowned  his  wilv'  in  the 
Avon,  and  was  oil)heted  on  this  s|)ot  for  the  crime. 

A  mile's  journey  alouj,'  narrow  roads,  down  towards 
the  river,  hriiios  tiie  pilj^'rim  to  Ilillhoroufiii.  Now 
llillborough  is  not  a  villajje  :  it  is  not  even  a  hamlet, 
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uimI  is  iiulcdl  nothiiifj  hut  the  n-mninin;;  winu  of  an  old 
niiiiior-housc,  luiw  u  farm,  and  in  a  v<  rv  solitary  situa- 
tion. It  will  thunder  and  li«;lit< n,  and  rain  heavily 
when  you  j;o  to  Jlillhoruiiyh  it  lll^^ays  dots  wlicn  you 
seek  •intcrcstiuj,'  pLucs  in  remote  sjiots  hut  these 
eonditions  seem  only  I  .,(■  more  appropriate  to  the  Iwuintcd 
rtputation  of  the  scene  •Ifhouyh  what  was  the  nature 
of    the    haunt inys    has   ehidol   ivery    jMissihle    intpiiry. 
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It  is  thus  curiously  and  wholly  in  keeping'  that  the  old 
nianor-liousc  ard  its  surroundin<,'s  should  look  so  eerie. 
Noble  trees  romantieally  overhanj,'  the  house;  remains 
of  old  buildings  whose  disapjjearanee  mournful  ghosts 
might  grieve  over,  lend  a  dilapidated  air  of  the  Has 
Been  to  the  place :  and  ."-i  ancient  circular  stone  pigeon- 
house,  a  relic  of  the  former  manor,  stands  beside  a 
dismal  pond.     Hut  the  ghosts  have  ceased  to  walk. 

A  mile  and  a  h  'If  across  the  Stratford  road,  is  situated 
the  fourth  of  these  eight  villagrs,  "  Hungry  "  (irafton. 
The  real  name  of  the  place  is  Temple  Grafton.  "Hungry  " 
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is  saitl  to  !)«•  .in  .illiisi m  to  ii  siipiMiscd  poverty  of  the 
soil,  hilt  faiiiurs  «)f  tills  lu  i;,'liiMiurlioo<l.  iilthoiiuii  fully 
as  (iissatisticil  as  y«»u  cxptct  u  farnur  to  Iw  do  ii(»t  lend 
iiuicli  litlp  to  the  stiaiijicr  seeking,'  information.  "  I've 
varniid  wnss  land  an'  I'vr  aiuicd  iMtttr."  was  tlic 
eminently  non-eornMnttal  reply  of  one;  while  another 
was  of  the  opinion  that  '"  it  'on't  lireak  ns,  nor  y(  t  it 
'on't  make  us." 

The  Shakespearean  tourist  will  not  he  pleased  with 
(irafton.  for  the  si|iiire  of  the  adjoininjr  (Jrafton  Court 
practically  ri  hi'ilt  the  whole  villaj;e  some  forty  vears 
ayo.  It  is  true  that  was  not  a  heroie  uiulertakinj.'.  for 
it  is  a  small  villayo.  hut  the  doinj,'  »,i  it  very  effect ually 
(luenches  the  traveller's  enthusiasm.  F,ven  the  church 
was  rebuilt  in  1  7."»  :  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  thinj,'. 
hecause  the  old  huildinj,'  was  one  of  those  for  which 
claimwas  made  for  haviri-;l)eenthe  scene  of  Shakespeare's 
marriajfc.  that  elusive  ceremony  t>f  which  no  register 
survives  to  hear  witness.  It  is  only  ii-  practical,  un- 
sentimental England  that  these  thin«,'s  are  at  all 
possible.  A  furious  desire  to  obliterate  every  p(»ssil)le 
Shakespearean  landmark  vould  almost  seem  to  have 
possessed  the  people  of  the  locality,  until  <putc  recent 
years,  (irafton,  whose  '•Teiujile  "  pitlix  derives  from 
the  manor  havintf  anciently  been  one  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Knifjlits  Templar,  stantls  on  a  hill.  The  site  is 
thoufiht  to  have  Ikcu  covered  in  olden  times  with 
scrub-woods,  "  (iraftoM  "  ov  "  Grcveton,"  takin;,'  its 
name  from  "<jreves";ii  word  sifjnifyinj,'  underwoods, 
.'"(imilar  |)lace-names  arc  found  in  Xorthamptonshire. 
in  (Jiafton  Hef>;is  and  (Jiafton  Fnderwood.  situated 
ill  Whittlebury  Fiiest. 

The  oniy  possible  jiieture  in  "  IIuiiLiry  "  (iiafton  is 
that  sketched  here,  from  '  t-low  the  rid},'e,  where  ;;.  I)r()<)k 
runs    Ix'neath   the   road,    beside   a   jrroiip   of   red-brick 
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cottages.  If  you  iiscnd  the  i'ojkI  iiidifiilnl  \utv  niid 
pass  tin-  highly  iiiiinf.r.  sf  ini;  rhiirrh  and  schools,  \  .m 
fomr  to  the  lianiht  of  Ard.iis  (iiafton.  a  vi-ry  iiiudi 
more  Kiacioiis  aial  |»i(liii(  s.iiu-  phi,.,  altlioiijrh  in  rx- 
ticnaly  tuMd)l«do\vn  and  diltipidati d  cimun.stanccs. 
It  is  v<  ry  niiuli  (.f  a  wiM.dland  liainlrt.  and  jipixais  to 
owe  the  first  part  of  its  narnr  latlur  to  that  circinn- 
.stancT  than  to  own*  iship  at   any   finu-   hy  tht-  Ardcn 


TiiK  aot.i.dw  nDAii.  i:\-ii.\i.t,. 

family  :    Aniens  in  this  case  .sij,'nifyin},'  a  }•  irrlit  over- 
looking; a  wooded  Vale. 

The  situation  of  the  place  does  ii  fact  most  aptly 
illustrate  the  derivation,  for  it  stands  upon  a  very 
remarkable  ridge,  which  must  needs  be  descended  liy 
a  steep  and  sudden  hill  if  we  want  to  reach  Exhall. 
Deseendiiifj  the  almost  precipitous  and  narrow  road 
with  surpris<-,  the  nearly  cMlT-likc  escarpment  is  seen 
trending  away  most  strikinjjly  to  the  north.  We  are 
now  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Arrow.     On  the  way  to 
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Exliall  we  come— not  led  by  ("alihaii     to  "  where  enihs 
grow,"  for  the  hedgerows  here  arc  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  crab-api)Ie  trees.     Shakespeare  must  have 
had  them  in  mind  when  he  wrote  T/ie  Tempest.     Exliall 
lies  in  a  beautiful  country,  on  somewhat  obscure  byways 
that  may  have  given  the  place  that  elusive  character 
witli  strangers  to  which  it  owes  its  nickname  of  "  Dodg- 
ing "  :  although,  to  be  sure  there  are  the  other  readings 
of  "  Dadging,"  whose  meaning  no  one  seems  to  compre- 
hend; and   '-Drudging,"   which  it  is  held  is  the  true 
eijithet,  jriven  in  allusion  to  the  heavy  ploughlands  of 
the    vale.     Yet    another    choice    has    been    found,    in 
"Dudging,"    supposed    to    mean    "sulky":     but    the 
ingemuty  of  commentators  in  these  thiiifrs  is  endless. 
There  is,  at  any  rate,  in  coming  from  Ardens  Grafton, 
no  modern  diflieulty  in  finding  Exhall.     It  is  u  little 
vdlage  of  large  farms,  with  a  stnall  aisleless  Early  English 
and  Decorated  church  whose  interest  has  been  almost 
wholly  destroyed  by  the  so-called  "  restoration  "  of  1863. 
A  window  with  the  ball-flower  moulding  characteristic 
of  the  Decorated  i)eriod  remains  in  the  south  wall,  and 
there  are  brasses  to  John  Walsingham,   150(5,  and  his 
wife ;  but  for  the  rest,  the  stranger  within  these  gates 
need  not  regret  the  church  being  locked,  in  common  with 
most  otheis  in  Shakespeare  land.     The  hollow  road  at 
Exliall,  with  liigh,  grassy  banks  and  the  group  of  charm- 
nig    old    half-timbered    cottages    illustrated    here    is   a 
delight.     The  builder  who  built  them— they  are  certainly 
at  least  a  century  older  than  Shakespeare— built  more 
pictures(iuely  than  he  knew,  with  those  sturdy  chimney- 
stacks  and  the  long  flight  of  stairs  ascending  from  the 
road. 

^^  TJiere  are  orchards  at  Exliall  where  I  think  the 
"leather-coats"  such  as  Davy  put  before  Shallow's 
guests  yet  grow  :  they  are  a  russet  apple,  and,  like  the 
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"  bitter-sweet injr,"  own  a  loeal  name  wl.ieh  Shakespeare, 
the  Warwickshire  eountrynian,  knew  well  eii<)u;,'h,  Init  of 
whose  existence  Racon  conld  have  known "notiiinjr. 
Wliat  says  .Merentio  to  Romeo  ?  "  Thv  wit  is  a  very 
bitter  sweetinjr  :  it  is  a  most  sharp  sanec'."  And  if  you, 
tempted  l)y  the  beautiful  yellow  of  that  apple,  piek'one 
and  taste  it,  you  will  find  the  bitterness  of  it  bite  to  the 
very  bone. 

Exhall  takes  the  first  part  of  its  name,  "ex,"  from 
the  Celtic  word  «/*«  for  water  :  a  word  wliieli  has  jriven 
the  river  Exe  its  name,  and  masquerades  elsewluTe  as 
Ouse,  Exe,  Usk.  Esk.  and  so  fortli.  ]}ut  the  river  Arrow 
IS  a  mile  distant,  and  Wixford,  which  comes  next,  whose 
boundaries  extend  to  that  stream,  is  mueli  better  entitled 
to  Its  name,  which  was  ori<riiiaily  -  uisj.-ford,"  mej,„inf 
"  water-ford."  " 

"  Paj)ist  "  Wixford  is  said  to  have  derived  its  nick- 
name from  the  Throekmortons. staunch  Romantatholies 
who  once  owned  property  here,     'i'he  Arrow  runs  close 
by  the  scattered  cotta^^es  of  this  tinv  place,  which  mi.d.t 
be  styled  merely  a  hamlet,  except  that  it  has  a  paWsh 
church  of  its  own.     A  delijihtful  little  church  it  is.  too, 
placed  on  a  ridjrc  and  neifrjiboured  only  by  some  timber- 
framed  cottajres.     Luxuriant  elms  j-roup" nobly  with  it. 
and  in  the  churchyard  is  a  very  larj^e  and  liandsome 
yew-tree,    whose    spreadinjr    l,iauclies.    perhaps    more 
symmetrical  than  those  of  any  other  yew  of  its  size  in 
this  country,  are  supported  at  rcffiilar  intervals  l)v  timber 
struts,  forming;  a  curious  and  notable  siujit.     There  are 
monumental  brasses  in  the  little  church;  by  far  the  best 
of  them,   however,   is  the   noble   brass  to   Thomas  de 
Cruwe  and  his  wife  .Juliana,  approjjriatelv  placed  in  the 
south  chapel  that   was  founded  by  him.     Thomas  de 
Cruwe— whose    name    was    really    ''Crewe,"   only   ovir 
ancestors  were  used  to  spell  jjhonetieallv— was  scarcelv 
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the  warlike  knifrht  he  would,  fioiii  his  plate-unnour  and 
mighty  sword,  appear  tn   be.     He  was.   in  faet,   chief 
steward  to  Riehard  lieauehanip.  Karl  of  \Varwiek.  and 
attorney  to  the  Countess  Margaret,  widow  of  his  prede- 
cessor.    He  was,  further,  a  "  Knight  of  the  Shire,"  or 
member  of  Parliament,  in  1404,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  ; 
and  having  filled  these  vari(jus  professional  and  ofliciai 
ixjsitions,  let  us  hope  with  as  much  satisfaction  to  liis 
employers  and  others  as  obviously  to  his  own  advantage, 
he  died  at  last  in  his  bed,  as  all  gooil  lawyers,  even  of  his 
date,  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  ought  to 
do,  in  the  year  1418.     The  date  of  his  death  is,  however, 
not  mentioned  on  the  brass,  the  blanks  in  the  inscrip- 
tion, left  for  the  purpose,   having    never   been   filled. 
His  wife  Juliana,  who  had  been  tlie  widow  of  one  of  the 
Cloptons,  predeceased   him,   in   1411,  and    Thomas  de 
Cruwe  caused    this  beautiful  and   costly  brass  to  be 
engraved  in  his  own  lifetime.     The  incomplete  inscrip- 
tion is  by  no  mear- unusual,  numerous  brasses  througii- 
out  the  country    displaying    similar   unfilled    spaces; 
pointing   to   the  indifference  with  which  the  date   of 
departure  of  the  dear  departed  was  all   too  often  re- 
garded by  their  more  or  less  sorrowing  heirs,  executors 
and  assigns.  * 

This  splendidly-engraved  brass,  which  ranks  among 
the  largest  and  finest  in  England,  is  mounted  on  a  raised 
slab  measuring  nine  by  four  feet;  the  elHgies  five  feet  in 
height.  A  curious  error  of  the  engraver  of  this  monu- 
ment IS  to  be  noted,  in  the  omission  of  Thonuis  de 
Cruwe's  sword-belt  or  baldrick,  by  which  the  sword 
hanging  from  his  waist  has  no  visible  means  of  support. 
The  odd  badge— apparently  unique  in  heraldry— of  a 
naked  human  left  foot  is  seen  many  times  repeated  on 
the  brass.  No  explanation  of  it  seems  ever  to  have 
been  offered.     We  might  have  expected  a  cock  in  the 
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act  of  crowinjr,  f„r  -  C'icwo."  f„r  (,„r  ancestors  d.uilv 
loved  puns  upon  fiiinily  Juinies  and  were  never  duunteil 
by  the  vapidity  or  appallinir  stujiiditv  of  them;  hut  in 
this  case  they  forbore. 

The  penultimate  villarje  of  those  rhvmcs,  "  Be<,mar]y  " 
Broom,  also  stands  uj)on  the  Arrow.  .^Iarston""as  "we 
have  seen,  dances  no  more,  nor  does  Pebwortii  j)ipe; 
the  supernatural  no  lonjrer  vexes  Ilillborouoh.  aiul 
(irafton  is  not  so  huufrry  as  you  mijrht  suppose.  Exhall 
IS  not  diflicult  to  find,  and  there  are  not  anv  Roman 
Catholics  at  Wixford;  while  Bidford  is  not  obviously 
drunken.     But  Broom  is  just  as  befVfjarly  as  ever. 

Broom   was  ori^rinally  a   hamlct^of   s"<iuatters   on   a 
gorsy,   or   broom-covered   lieath,   and  a   hamlet   it    'et 
remains.     Modern  times  have  brought  Broom  a  railwav- 
junction  and  a  bridge  across  the  Arrow,  where  was  until 
recently  only  a  ford ;  but  IJioom  is  not  to  be  moved  into 
activity  by  these  things,  or  anything.     Anglers  come  I)y 
cheap  tickets  from  Birmingham  and  fish  in  tlie  Arrow 
and  swap  lies  at  the  "  Ilollybush  "  and  "  l}ro(.m  "  inns 
about  what  they  lunc  caught,   but  there  still   is  tiiat 
poverty-stricken  air  about  the  place  which  originally 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  rhymester,  centuries  ago.     A 
flour-mill,  still  actively  at  work  by  the  ri\  er,  aiuWi  new 
house  being  built,  do  little  to  qualify  this  ancient  asjjcet 
of  squalid  decay,  Avhich  seems  to  extend  even  to  the 
inhabitants,  wlio  may  be  observed  sitting  stolidly  and 
abstractedly,  as  though  contemplating  the  immensities. 
They  arc  probably  only  wondering  whence  to-morrow's 
duiner  is  coming,  a  branch  of  philosophical  inquirv  of 
poignant  interest. 
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Thf    'Shiiu's    Ni.>t"        ll.iiiiitf«l?       (littord     (  Iiamliors 
(Jiiiiitoii,  and   its  cluli  day. 


W'iiicot — 


Twelve  miles  south  of  Stratford,  across  the  level 
lands  of  the  FeUloii,  you  come  to  Chij)pinjr  Campdeii, 
perched  upon  the  outlying  liills  of  the  Cotswold  country. 
Tlie  inevitable  way  southward  out  of  Stratford  town 
lies  over  the  Clopton  Bridge,  and  then,  having  crossed 
the  Avon,  the  roads  diverge.  To  the  left  you  proceed 
for  Charlecote  and  Kineton  ;  straight  ahead  for  Banbury 
and  London;  and  to  the  right  for  Chipping  Canipden 
or  for  Shipston-on-Stour.  The  point  where  these  roads 
branch  and  go  their  several  ways  was  until  recently  a 
very  charmiiiiT  exit  from  or  entrance  to  the  town.  Here 
stands  the  old  inn,  the  "  Swan's  Nest,"  ex  "  Shoulder  of 
Glutton,"  by  the  waterside,  and  opposite  are  tlie  grounds 
of  the  old  manor-house,  enclosed  behind  lofty  and 
massive  brick  walls. 

The  "  Swan's  Nest  "  is  a  n d-brick  house  of  good 
design,  built  in  1077,  when  an  excellent  taste  in  archi- 
tecture prevailed.  The  sign  was  then  the  "  Bear,"  a 
very  usual  name  in  these  marches  of  the  Warwick 
influence.  It  arose  upon  the  site  of  a  hermitage  and 
Chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  that  had  long  subsisted 
upon  the  alius  o*"  travellers  this  way,  generati<  ms  before 
Sir  William  Cloptou  built  his  bridge,  and  remained  for 
some  time  afterwards,  until  the  Reformation  swept  all 
such  things  away. 

The  manor-house  opposite  is  now  to  let,  and  long  has 
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been.  Tlicy  say  it  is  luuiiitod-hiit  "  tli(  y  "  ?  \Mio 
then  are  they  ?  No  very  r«liiihle  folk,  he  sure  :  only 
those  irresponsible  jjossips  wiio  scent  mysteries  beliiiul 
every  board  a!inounein<,'  "  This  Desiriible  Mansinn  to 
Let."  The  more  desinible  the  luiinsion,  the  more 
inexplieable  that  it  should  not  be  desired  oi  some  one 
and  become  let.  As  the  months  fio  by  nnd  Ien;,'lhen 
into  years  and  the  honse-ajjents'  boards  be;,nn  tluin- 
selves  to  show  some  evidences  of  antiquity,  the  mystery 


CLOPTON    BRIDGE,    AN:<    THK    "  SWAN  S    NEST. 

deepens  and  the  ghost  is  boin.  I  think  this  espeeial 
ghost  was  born  in  the  bar-parloiir  of  the  "  Swan's 
Nest."  But  it  is  difheult  to  <;et  any  exact  informatioi< 
about  this  .spirit.  It  wouhl  be  :  it  invariably  is. 
Whether  the  midnight  spook  be  some  nioiunful  Wliite 
Lady  who  looks  from  the  dust-grimed  windows  of 
yonder  gazebo  upon  the  road,  or  some  horrific  sjjcctre 
who  like  the  ghost  of  ILinilet's  father  "  eoidsl  a  tale  un- 
fold, whose  hghtest  word  Would  harrow  up  thy  soul  " 
and  mnke 

"  Kacli  iKirticiilar  liair  to  >t;mil  on  piid. 
Like  'luills  iipoii  tin'  tVotfiil   |M>rcM]>iMi'," 

I  cannot  say.  But  the  local  gossip  will  not  lessen  as 
time  goes  on  and  the  jjlaee  remains  unlet.     There  could 
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not.  for  ,„u.  tl.inp.  bo  a  nnich  better  seftii.cr  for  diostlv 
ini.mf(sfaf.,.ns.     It  is  tn.e  that  the  road  is  one  nu.eh 
ns,.,l  F,y  tiafhc.  and  by  motorists  in  espeeial,  whose  dust 
i.Md  hoirul  odo.M-  .uijrht  w.ll  .iisonst  any  but  the  hardiest 
of  Nvraiths  •   but  here  is  the  old  Karden-pavihon  or  gazebo 
on  the  nail  at  the  fork  of  roa.ls.  with  its  ,iuai,.t  roof  an.l 
the  windows  fron,  which  the  peoplr-  „f  the  manor  would 
look  out  up„n  the  tradie  when  it  was  not  so  dustv  aiul 
•Id  not  stmk  so  much,  and  liere  are     till  the  trunks  of 
the  n.ajr.ufieent  elms  that  until  recently  cast  a  ..rateful 
shade  upon  the  road  and  made  the  bridjrp-end  so  beautiful 
a  scene.      ]5nt  the  elms  have  been  lopped  and  sh-w 
<nullyau>putated  limbs,  and  m>  one  looks  anv  n.orc 
in.m  the  fjazcbo  :    it  is  an  eloquent  picture  of  the  Past. 

JJeyond  this  spot  we  leave  the  Shipston  road  and  turn 
to  the  -.jrht,  conunjr  in  two  miles  to  Clifford  Chandx-rs 
winch  IS  not  the  block  of  ollices  or  residential  ilats  its 
name  would  seem  to  the  Lond<.nc.  to  imi.lv,  but  a 
I..cturesq,u-  village,  taking  the  first  part  of  its  name  from 
I'n  olden  ford  on  the  Stonr,  and  the  second  part  fron, 
tlie  manor  havnig  formerly  been  the  p!oi)erty  of  t'le 
house-stewards,  or  "  Chand)erers,"  of  the  great  Abbey 
of  (.loueester.  ^ 

The  village  street  of  Clifford  Cha.nbers  stands  at  an 
angle  f mm  the  road,  and  so  keeps  its  ancient  character 
the  better,  for  the  way  through  it  down  to  the  Stour 
IS  only  a  rustic  track.  Clifford  Chambers  is  therefore 
entu-ely  unspoilcl  Here  is  the  church,  grouping 
beautifully  with  the  ancient  parsonage,  now  a  farm- 
hous..  again,  as  it  was  during  the  time  of  the  plague  at 
Stratfor.l  ,n  the  year  when  William  Shakespeare  was 
K>rn,  and  when  a  mysterious  John  Shakespeare  was 
l.vmg  here.  •  Mysterious  "  because  nothing  more  is 
known  o  him,  and  because  the  .jaestion  arises  m  some 
nnnds,       ^^as    the    John    SI,       speare    then   living   at 
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Clifford  Clmiiil..  IS  idcntinil  with  the  .Ii.Im  Sliiil  spniiT 
<»f  Stratford-oii-Avon.  fatlur  t.f  William  ?  Was  William 
Sliakesi)farc,  in  fact.  lK)ni  licrr,  instrad  of  at  'the 
Hirthplaco  '  in  Henley  Sfnet.  or  did  Jnlui  Sliakes|H-are 
renaive  liis  wife  arul  infant  m.ii  hit  her  when  the  playue 
broke  out  in  tlu-  si. miner  of  l.VU  ?  "  Any  <iuestion  of 
this  heinjr  the  l)irthplae«-  wcndd  seem  to  he  at  (.nee 
dispi.sed  of  hy  the  u'whaihted  l)a})tism  of  William 
Shakespeare  at  the  parish  ehureli  of  Stiatford-on-Avon ; 
hilt  the  summer  retreat  of  the  Shakespeares  to  this  place 
may  yet  he  u  field  for  interesting  speciili.tion. 

Tlicrc  is  not  a  more  vharminy  (,I,l  |.ia<-k-and-white 
house  in  the  ncijrhhouriiood  tha:.  this,  with  its  loiiy 
raiijje  of  perpendicular  timheis.  rou>;hly-split  in  the  old 
Krifilish  fashion,  which  niijfht  well  show  some  "  restorers  " 
how  to  do  it ;  and  the  odd  outside  stairway  at  the  j;ahlc- 
cnd,  ro.  '"d  over  with  its  little  penthouse  roof.  It  comes 
well  enough  in  black  and  white,  hut  forms  a  feast  of 
mellow  colour,  in  the  rich  hut  sulxlued  tints  tiiat  the 
lichens  and  the  stains  of  time  and  weather  have  ffivcn. 

Fucin^r  up  the  rustic  street,  more  like  a  villape  green 
tlian  street,  is  another  and  a  .vtatelier  house  :  the  manor- 
house,  enclosed  within  its  «arden-walls.  It  is  of  stone, 
in  the  early  cars  of  the  eij,'hteenth  century,  when  Queen 
Anne  reigned. 

"Aniin,   nlioiti   tlircc   rciliiis  nlicy, 
U'ho  soinctinics  (•(iiinsci  taki>,"  iinil  sonit-tiiiii's  tay." 

The  view  through  the  gates,  flanked  with  inij)osing 
masonry  piers  crested  with  what  the  country  folk  call 
"  gentility  halls,"  shows  a  delightful  jjictuic  of  old-world 
stateliness.  Time  within  this  enclosure  seems  to  have 
stood  still.  You  can  imagi—  jjcople  living  here  who 
still  take  "a  dish  of  tay,"  who  are  "  vastly  obleegcd  " 
when  you  ask  them  how  they  do,  and  "  jjrotest  they 
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arc  riiiylity  well."  or  liavc  "  tin-  vii|Minr.s."  as  Mio  case 
imiy  Ih'.  iiisttad  of  Ixiny.  as  IIicn  \vt»ul(l  hv  in  other 
Mirrouii<lin>;s  ami  in  the  vile  phrases  of  to-day.  "awfully 
lit."  or  '■  feeliii;{  rotten." 

You  can  iniayiiic.  I  say,  the  owners  of  this  line  old 
manor-house  drinking'  their  di-.!!  of  lay  out  of  line  old 
"  t'haney,"  as  they  used  to  call  it;  "'  s|Kakin>,'  in  the 
fashion  that  '.cnt  out  of  date  with  the  death  of  the  (>reat 
Duke  of  Welliiijrtoii,  who  was  anionj;  llu-  last.  I  believe, 
to  say  '•  ohlee^ed  "  and  to  call  u  eliair  a  "  elieer."  Now 
only  the  most  rustic  of  rusties  talk  in  this  mamier,  and 
when  tiiey  say  "  eoweumlK-r."  and  "  layloek,"  and 
speak  of  '*  yoin^  fust  "  they  are  thouyht  vul)jar  and 
reproved  by  their  children.  Hut  such  was  the  pro- 
nuneiation  used  by  the  l)cst  in  the  hmd  in  years  jjone  by. 

There  are  the  loveliest  yardens  ix  the  rear  of  this  old 
manor-house,  with  orchards  of  apples  and  jxars  and 
vall-fruit  beyi.nd.  and  an  older  wiufr  by  a  tentury 
»)r  so. 

The  niuiii  road  jjocs  straight  ahead  for  some  miles, 
with  Long  Marston  rather  more  than  a  mile  on  the  riyht. 
It  is  fully  described  in  these  paj;es,  in  the  first  of  the  two 
ehaj)ters  on  the  "  Ki},'ht  Villafies."  On  the  left  is  the 
old  farm-house  which  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  hamlet 
of  Wineot,  the  place  where  "  .Marian  Ilacket.  the  fat 
aicwifc,"  mentioned  by  Christopher  Sly  in  the  induction 
to  the  Taming  of  the  Slirnc,  had  her  alehouse,  at  wliieli 
that  drunken  tinker  had  run  up  a  score.  Many  of  the 
hamlets  round  alM)ut  are  '•(•otts,"  "cotes,"  or  "cots"; 
Grimseote,  Foxcote.  Ilideote.  Idlicote,  I)a:linj,'scott, 
and  others.  Wineot  as  a  hamlet  of  Quinton  finds 
mention  in  the  rejjisters  of  that  church,  and  in  them, 
November  21st,  lijJtl,  is  still  to  be  found  the  entry 
reeordiny  the  baptism  of  Sara  Ilaeket,  dau},'hter  of 
Robert  Ilacket.     Tlie  fat  Marian,  therefore,  who  allowed 
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•  Inmkfii  iiiKlcsiiiihKs  to  iiiii  up  mms,  was  pnilin'ilv  ii 
rtul  ptr.soii. 

Ah  \Vf  irmkc  for  giiintoii  llir  ti««-cii.\viinl  ],<  ;Jtt  „f 
Mroii  Hill,  iin  outpost  of  till-  (olswolds,  foiius  a  strikiuK 
laudiiiaik  ui  tliis  val.'.  It  is,  accoidiu;?  to  thr  Oi.limncT 
Survey,  0«7  fret  liijili.  aud  its  |M)siti(»i.  j.'ivrs  it  an  appear- 
ance of  even  greater  enuiienee.  A»  its  fo(. thills  lies  the 
villajre  (.f  guinton.  in  a  district  v  rv  little  distuHxd  hy 
strangers,  and  .  suinnur  da_\s  one  of  (|uiet  delijrhls. 
I'ouiini,'  over  to  (juinton  one  afl<  ruijon,  from  a  day  of 
hospitahle  «ntertaiinneiit  at  Kin;,'\  Ix,d;,'e,  Lony  Mars'ton. 
I  eyeled  aloiijr  t|„.  ,|„i(.t  s  ..dit  n.ad,  past  the  old  toll- 
house with  its  little  strip  ot  wayside  garden,  and  silently 
eanie  uiK>n  a  hiaek  eat.  appreciatively  and  with  niueli 
evident  enjoyment  smellinjr  the  wall-llowers  -rowing 
Jiere.  One  never  before  credited  cats  with  u  likinj,-  for 
sweet  scents. 

Only  one  event  durin;,'  the  year  disturbs  the  serenity 
of  Quinton.  At  other  times  it  drowses,  like  all  its  fellow 
villuKcs  of  the  vale ;  hut  this  one  occasion  is  like  that  in 
T.-nnyson's  Ma;/  queen,  the  "  maddest,  merriest  day." 
It  is  the  day  when  (juinton  Club  holds  hijrl,  revel,  ido 
not  know  what  is  the  pur|)ose  of  (Quinton  Club,  Init  the 
occasion  of  its  merry-making'  is  like  that  of  a  village 
fair,  ami  all  those  travellinj,'  jjrojjrictors  of  steam  round- 
nI,outs,  cocoii-nut  .shies,  shootinH-j,'alleries  and  popular 
ent  rtainments  of  that  kind  who  attend  fairs  make  a 
poii.t  of  visitinj;  this  celebration.  And  indeed  I  do  not 
know  what  Quinton  would  do  without  them  and  the 
nmii\  .stall-keepers  who  come  in  their  trai". 

To  say  mtrely  that  (Quinton  is  not  a  Luvfe  place  would 
be  to  leave  some  sort  of  impression  that,  it  not  a  little 
town,  it  was  at  least  a  eoiisidcrable  villajre.  It  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  very  small  one,  but  to  it  on  this  dav 
of  days  resort  the  people  of  those  neigh bcniring  places 
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unfortiiriatr  mkhikIi  to  liiiv«>  luitlirr  dub  nor  fair  of  tlicir 
own,  iiiul  y«»u  iiiiiy  svv  tluni  triuli;iri>;  from  all  direct  ions ; 
ilrivint.'  in  on  farrn-wayons  seated  witli  kilelan chairs 
for  this  |)iir|Mise.  or  eyelin^.  Towards  evenin}.',  wlieri 
most  of  the  fountrysidc  has  arrivrd.  the  strident  tones 
of  tlie  steam  orpin  Hial  forms  not  the  least  irii|Mirljiiit 
part  of  tht-  roundiilu.iit,  the  thuds  of  tlic  lieavy  iiialii  Is 
on  the  "  try-yoiir-stren<rth  "  machines,  the  shoulinj»  of 
the  cocoa-nut  sliy  proprietors,  and  tlic  j,'cmral  hum  and 
l»u/./  of  the  fair  astonish  the  stranyc  r  alar  off.  Near  at 
hand,  the  scent  of  fried  fish  is  heavy  on  the  air  and  yinyer- 
hrcad  is  hot  i'  the  mouth,  and  in  flu-  centre  of  th<-  hurly- 
burly  the  .st(ani  rourulaliout  blares  and  jrlari  s,  presided 
over  by  a  very  hiyhly-eoloured  full-lenyf li  porfrail  of 
no  less  a  person  than  I^ord  Hoberts.  in  the  full  e<iuipinent 
of  Field  Marshal ;  the  surest  test  of  a  soldier's  popiilaril  \. 
I^ord  Kitchener  has  never  vet  Ixcome  the  nresidni"  hero 
over  the  jjallopiny  horses  ol  the  steam  roundalxtiit  :  he 
is  j.erhaps  sonathinj,'  loo  j,rrim  for  these  occasions. 

I  think,  beneath  the  pictured  faw  of  I/>rd  H,.berts 
there  lurks  the  countenance  of  he  who  was  the  popular 
favourite  immediately  before  him;  Loid  Wolseley, 
who  for  twenty  years  or  more  was  in  the  shrewd  opinion 
of  the  sli(jwmen,  the  most  attractive  jx-rsonality  lo 
preside  over  the  steam-trnmpets,  the  odious  "  kist  .>' 
whustles,"  the  mirrors  and  the  eireulatin;  wooden 
horses.  The  showmen  know  best,  they  are  in  touch  wit' 
popular  sentiment;  and  be  sure  that  if  you  serapv-d  off 
Lord  Roberts,  you  would  (ind  the  face  of  Lord  Wolselev 
there.  Indeed,  the  possibility  of  a  real  stratum  of 
military  heroes  is  only  limited  by  the  uj,'e  of  the  machine 
itself;  and  if  ir  were  oidy  old  enounjh  one  mi<,'ht  penetrate 
beyonti  l^ord  Wolsek-y  io  Lord  Uaolan,  and  even  back 
to  that  ancient  hero  of  the  inn  sij^ns,  the  Marcjuis  ol 
(iranby. 
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i'hc  fine  church  of  Qiiinton  looks  across  the  road  to 
the  vilhifje  inn,  the  "  Collejje  Arms."  The  arms  arc 
those  of  Mapchilen  Colle<Tc,  Oxford,  owner  of  the  manor. 

The  church  is  a  Decorated  buildinjj,  witli  fine  spire, 
and  contains  some  interesting  monuments;  chief  among 
them  an  altar-tomb  with  a  very  fine  brass  to  Joan 
Clopton,  widow  of  Sir  William  C'lopton,  who  died  in 
141i).  An  ellio:y,  on  another  altar-tomb,  seen  in  the 
church,  is  said  l)y  some  to  be  that  of  her  husband; 
others  declare  it  to  be  tiiat  of  one  Thonuis  le  Roos, 
Siic  survived  her  husband  several  years,  dying  al)out 
14.30,  in  the  hal)it  of  a  religious  recluse,  or  *' vowess." 
She  lived  probably  in  a  cell  or  anchoress's  hold  built 
on  to  the  churcii  and  conuuanding  a  view  of  the 
altar,  and  nuist  have  had  a  singularly  poor  time  of 
it  in  all  those  eleven  years.  No  trace  remains  of  her 
uncomfortable  and  singularly  dull  habitation.  This 
misguided  lady  was  by  birth  a  Resford  of  Resford  in 
AVorccstershire,  and  her  coat  of  arms,  displayed  separately 
and  also  impaled  with  tiiat  of  her  husband,  has  six 
golden  pears  on  a  red  ground,  by  way  of  a  painfully  far- 
fetched pun  on  "  Resford."  Xot  even  the  most  desolat- 
ing punster  of  our  own  time  coidd  or  would  torture 
"  Resford  "  into  "  I'earsford,"  but  our  remote  ancestors 
were  capable  of  the  greatest  enormities  in  this  way. 

Some  of  the  red  enamel  still  remains  in  the  lieraldic 
shields  on  this  fine  brass,  which,  including  its  canoj)y, 
is  six  feet  four  inches  long.  The  figure  of  Joan  Clopton, 
and  the  brass  in  general,  is  in  excellent  condition,  perhaps 
because  the  descendants  of  the  family  took  care  of 
it.  One  of  them,  a  certain  "  T.  Lingen,"  whose  name 
appears  ui)on  the  tond),  repaired  it  in  1730.  A  Latin 
verse  occupies  the  margin  of  the  brass,  with  little  figures 
of  pears  repeated  at  intervals.  The  verse  has  been 
translated  as  follows 
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"  \'o«('<l  toil  liitly  litf  wlicii  ciMscil  licr  kiii^litly  liM-li.iiiir-  lirciitli, 
Joan  Cldptiiii   lit'ic,  Aiiiit's  ^n-amlcliild  iltMi',  iiii|il(U<'^    I'liy  ;rnn-c  ill 

(It-atli  ; 
()  1  Christ,  tor  I  lice,  O  I  .'i'MI  lilf>t,  liow  lar«:fly  liatli  >lif  ~ln'<l 
lltT  lioiiiitcoiis  f?it'ts  on  |)oor  and  >ii'k     liow  liatli  >li«'  iranii-lifil 

Til)  >tjitcly  sliriiH's  uitli  s|)lfiicloiir  n t     liovv  liatli  >lir  -cnt  licloir 

Hit  eartlilv  "i-allli  to  Tlict'  al.ovc,  to  .■.nt-ll  licr  licavcnly  >ton', 
For  such  lilost  fruits  of  faith,  ( )  jtraiit,  in   Thiiic  own  lioiisi-  her  hoiiif  : 
Soft  lii's  an  earthly  toiiili  on  those  to  Hhoin   thfse  lusucnly  Idi's-injs 
••oiiic." 

A  scroll  above  her  head  is  iiiserihed  with  tlie  words — 

"  Coniplai'i'at   tihi  due  t'ri|iia»  nic 
Due  ad  adiiiiiand'  nic   ii--|ii(c  ' 

an  appeal  that  may  be  rendered.  "  IJe  oood  and  lovino 
to  nie,  O  Lord." 

A  striking  instance  of  the  affection  inspired  by  Qtieen 
Elizabeth  is  to  be  noticed  in  tiic  Royal  arms  of  her  period 
over  the  chancel  arch,  bearino,  in  addition  to  "  that 
frlorious  '  Semper  Kadem  '  "  allnded  to  l)y  Macaiilay 
in  his  ballad  on  the  Armada,  the  inscription  ''  (Jod  love 
our  noble  Queen." 

Resuming  the  way  to  Chipping  Campden,  the  road 
passes  the  spot  marked  on  the  maps  "  Lower  C'lopton." 
This,  or  the  other  tiny  hamlet  away  on  the  left,  called 
"  Upper  Clopton,"  was  the  home  of  that  first  Siiakesj)eare 
recorded  in  history,  who  was  hanged  in  1218  for  robbery. 
Through  Micklcton,  a  more  considerable  village  than  its 
neighbours,  and  deriving  its  original  name  of  "  Mycclan- 
tune,"  the  "  larger  town,"  from  that  fact,  up  climbs  the 
highway  to  Campden. 

It  is  in  some  ways  dillicidt  to  imagine  Campden  the 
busy  and  prosperous  place  it  once  unquestionably  was; 
but  the  quiet  old  streets,  lined  with  houses  almost  every 
one  of  good  architectural  character  ;  and  the  old  market- 
house,  and  the  f^.ne  church  give  full  assurance  of  the 
commercial  activity  and  the  wealth  that  have  departed. 
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Campdex's  position  as  a  market  to^vii   dates   l)ack  to 
Saxon  times,  when  the  verb  "  ceapan,"  to  huv,  ^^ave 
tlie  prefix  "  Chippin^r  "  to  it.     TJie  town  rose  to  greater 
prosperity   wlien   the   aneient   wool-<rrowino-   wealth   of 
tlie  Cotswolds  was  (ioubled  by  tlie  nianiifaeture  in  tliese 
same  districts  of  tlie  eloth  from  those  wealth-brjnginj.- 
fleece;, ;   and  great  fortunes  »vere  amassed  bv  both  wool'^ 
merchants   and   clothiers.     Tlic   rise   of   England   from 
an  agricultural  and  a  wool-growing  country,   such  as 
Australia    iiow    is,    to    u    manufacturing    comnmnity 
directly  concerned  such  towns  as  Stroud,  Xorthlcach, 
liurford  and  Chipping  Campden,  which,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  weaving,  earned  two  profits  instead  of  one. 
There  are  perhaps  a  dozen  little  Cotswold  towns  whose 
great    churches    were    rebuilt    in    the    fourteenth    and 
iifteenth  centuries,  in  a  magnificent  style  Ijy  the  wealthy 
merchants  of  the  time,  whose  monumental  brasses  stiU 
in  many  cases  remain,  representing  them  standing  upon 
sheep,  or  woolsacks,  or  with  tiie  tailor's  sliears  between 
their  legs  ;   the  origins  of  their  wealth.     When  the  clotli 
manufacture  largely  migrated  to  the  Midlands  and  the 
north,  such  towns  as  Campden,  liurford,  and  Northleach 
began  to  decay,  and  now  that  Australia  is  the  chief 
source  of  the      >ol  supply  it  is  tlillicult  to  see  how  they 
are  ever  to  recover.     Tiiey  are  not  on  the  great  routes 
of  traffic,  and  railways  do  not  come  near  them. 

Campden  is  situated  on  a  kind  of  shelf  or  narrow 
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plateau  upon  the  Cotswolds.  You  come  steeply  up 
to  it,  and,  leavin<j  it,  rise  as  steeply  as  before.  Like 
most  of  its  n(i<,'hbours  on  Cotswold,  it  is  a  stone-built 
town,  grown  grey  with  age  and  weathering.  When 
some  new  mason-work  is  undertaken — whieh  is  not 
often — the  stone  is  seen  to  be  of  a  pale  biscuit  eoloiu-; 
but  it  soon  loses  that  new  tint  and  rapitlly  acquires  the 
ratlier  sad  hue  of  the  older  work. 

The  traveller  fresh  from  Stratford,  where  brick,  and 
timber-framed  and  plastered  houses  abound,  feels 
astonishment  in  the  sudden  transition  to  a  place  like 
Campden,  in  which  I  believe  there  is  not  a  single  example 
of  timber-framing. 

The  old  town  o*  Ciuiipden  is  extiiiordinarily  full  of 
architectural  interest ;  with  domestic  work  ranging  from 
the  mid-fourteenth  century  house  of  the  Cirevels  to  the 
I)eginning  of  the  eightcentli  century,  when  the  town 
began  to  decline  and  building  ceased.  No  modern 
suburbs  are  found  on  the  outskirts  of  Campden.  I  do 
not  know  how  the  town  manages  to  exist.  There  is  a 
railway  station,  but  it  is  a  mile  away  and  it  is  only 
incidental  and  placed  on  the  line  to  Evesham  and 
Worcester.  No  great  genius  was  ever  born  at  Campden, 
or  if  he  was,  he  missed  fire  and  perished  unknown. 
Therefore  it  is  not  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  only  parties 
of  architectural  students,  measuring  up  or  sketching 
some  of  the  charming  bits  with  which  it  al)ounds;  or 
artists,  or  contemplative  ruminative  folk  who  want  to 
escape  from  the  eternal  hustle  of  this  age  and  its  devilish 
gospel  of  "  get  on  or  get  out  "  ever  go  there.  "  Past  " 
is  traced  over  its  every  building.  "  There  was  a  time  '' 
might  be  inscribed  over  the  open-sided  and  qnaintly- 
colonnatled  market-house ;  and  "  Yesterday  "  should 
be  tlie  town  motto.  There  are  little  courts  off  the 
main  street  where  the  leisured  explorer  in  Campden  will 
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fiiul  roniiiins  of  the  old  wool  warehouses,  with  here  uiul 
there  u  trueeried  Gotliie  window.  Many  old  sundials 
still  exist  on  tlie  walls  ;  in  particular  a  eliai  niin^r  example 
near  the  market-house  with  the  iiiifials  W.  S.  T.  and 
date  KiOO;  and  dated  h()use-tal)lets  show  with  wliat 
pride  the  old  iniiabitants  looked  upon  their  homes. 

Rut  tlie  pride  of  all  the  ancient  houses  of  Campden  is 
that  house  wliere  AVilliam  Grovel  lived  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  is  not  a  very  larjfc  house,  one  thinks,  for 
so  wealthy  a  man  as  he  was,  described  as  he  is  on  the 
brass  in  the  church  as  "  the  llower  of  tlie  wool-merchants 
of  all  Enjfland,"  Init  it  [)rcsents  a  charminj,'  frontaj^e  to 
the  street  and  has  an  oriel  window  of  jjcculiar  beauty, 
presided  over  by  two  huj^e  and  iiideous  j,'arffoyles,  the 
one  representing^  a  winjfcd,  bat-like  monster  witli  i,'apin>i; 
mouth  and  a  ferocious  expression;  the  other  a  kind  of 
demon  dojj  witii  j^laring  eyes  of  intense  maliirnity — the 
late  Mr.  William  Grevel's  familiar  spirits,  perhaj)s. 

Every  one  well-read  in  tlie  history  of  his  country  knows 
that  t'le  ranks  of  its  aristocracy  and  its  peerajje  have 
constantly  been  reinforced  from  the  tradinj,'  classes.  It 
is  a  njatter  of  money.  When  a  man  has  j^reat  posses- 
sions he  finds  the  House  of  Lords  waitinj^  to  receive  liim. 
It  has  been  so  for  centuries,  and  not  only  so,  l)ut  the 
emiobled  have  in  their  own  later  generations  given 
younger  sons  to  trade.  The  different  processes  are  still 
seen  working;  and  why  not?  Wealth  will  secme 
consideration,  and  younger  sons  who  cannot  always 
marry  money  nmst  in  their  turn  go  into  trade  and 
make  it. 

The  old  wool-merchants  and  clothiers  often  rose  to 
the  peerage  on  their  own  account,  or  married  their  sons 
and  daughters  into  its  ranks.  William  (irevel,  who 
was  a  descendant  of  other  mercantile  Grevcls,  never 
became  more  than  a  wealthy  trader.     As  such  he  died 
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ill   1101,  and  it  ^\us  not  nntil  just  over  tw..  (cnliiiirs 
liiul  passed  tliat  liis  dcsirndant.  Inlkc  (iicviilc.  cntcicd 
tlio  lists  of  tUv  coionttcd  as  JJai.m  Urookc ;    llu-  ci^rhtl, 
Hiiron    Urooke    not    becoiniiin    Kj,,!   of   Warwick   until 
1751).     The  (iicvcls-or  "  (Jirvill,  s."  as  thcv  afterwards 
spelt  theu'  najiic— tlicrefoi*'  only  Inlatedlv  "\V(.n  to  that 
Imvcn  whore  they  vvoidd  he ;   hut  UK.st  others  were  more 
fortunate,     baptist    Ilieks.    for   example,    is   an    extra- 
ordinary instanee  of  swift  aeeumulatiou  of  wi  altii.     He, 
however,  made  it  in  London,  as  a  niereer  and  jxrhaps  u 
fiood  deal  more  as  a  moneylender.     He  lent  money  to 
James  the  First  anion;,'  others,  and  heeame  so  warm  a 
man  that  he  returned  in  KiO!*  to  his  native  (doueester- 
shire  and  purchased  the  manor  of  Campden.  huildin.'  a 
ma^nifieent  country  seat  next  the  ehureh.     The  eost"of 
this  was  r->9,()()()  :    over  t2()(>,()0()  aeeordinjr  to  present 
value.     He  had  so  much  money  and  so  line  a  house  that 
he.    being  already   u   Kni^dit,'Mas   in    lOL'S   created   a 
Viscount.     He  died  the  following  year,  not  hi.e  Tenny- 
son's Countess  of  ]?urleigh,  because  of  the  weioht  of  an 
lionour  to  which  he  had  not  ben  born,  but  by  reason  of 
age  and  possibly  chagrin  tiiat  he  had  not  been  created 
an  Earl. 

He  was  a  benefactor  to  Campden.  and  built  the  charm- 
ing group  of  almshouses  that  stand  on  the  left  hand  on 
the  way  to  the  church. 

Past  these  almshouses,  the  way  goes  directly  to  the 
eliurch,  a  noble  building  of  date  somewhere  abo"ut  ir,.'JO 
It  owes  its  present  stately  proportions  and  Perpendicular 
style  largely  to  the  benefactions  of  (irevel  and  others 
The  tower  is  remarkable  for  a  buttress  which  is  in  some 
ways  a  kind  of  highly-dcvcloijcd  muilion  running  throuoli 
the  centre  of  the  window  of  the  lower  stage.  It  7s 
IKThaps  rather  more  curious  than  luautiful,  and  as  it 
cannot  be  of  any  constructional  value   and  adds  little 
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if  anything  lo  tl.c  stalnl.ty  nf  Hu-  l„w,r.  ^u^  ,a,i  .mlv 
rcRur,!  it  as  oiu-  .,r  thus.,  fnuks  nf  M...  |.,.,  ,,|,a„.  „> 
(...tin,,  ard.itc.tinv  whul,  i,||  .,s,  if  „.■  |,av.-  I...t  thr  w,| 
to  un.lrrstan.l  thai.  UHonnafoM  or  „..  WHonnatiou  • 
w'th  Henry  the  KJKhth  or  without,  the  (iolhu-  snuil' 
was  (ly 1 11),'.  ' 

The  euri(.us  offee-shnpe.!  roof  of  a  l.uil.hii.r  s,.,u  in  the 
foreground  of  the  acroinpanyiny  vuw  of  th,-  .Iniivh  ,s 
hat  of  a  «ar(len-,mvihon.  or  ya/.eho.  of  (  ar.m.h  i.  IFn„s,. 
he  lordly  mansion  l.uilt  in  KtlM  l,v  Sir  Mapli.i   Uu-k.' 
hrst    V.seount    ('an.,Hlen.     1    hav.-    s,.,,i    ,.inio.,s    oi.l 
Illustrations  of  this  line  hous,-,  l,v  which  it  w...,i,i  ven, 
to  have   been  a   plaee  („   extraordinary  j^raiuhiir.     It 
's  said  to  have   been   the  larf^est  ho,,;,  ever  l.u.lt  in 
KnKJand.  and  sto<.d  upon  eijrht  aeres  of  u,.„„ud.      This 
truly  extensive  nmnsion  existed  no  lonyer  than  Ihirtv- 
two  years  for  it  was  burnt  by  or.ler  of  I'mu-c-  Hnp.Vt 
jn  l«..t5.     Dunn«  that  time  <.f  eivi!  war  lan.pchn  House 
had  been  a  notable  rally injj-plaee  for  Ih,.  llovalists   who 
under  a  rou-h  soldier.  Sir  Henry  Hard,  had  nnuh.  them- 
selves a  pestilent  miisanee,   not    only  to    their  iiatun,! 
euenucs,    but  even  to  sympathisers.'     If   thev  needed 
anything  in  the  way  of  fo,„l,  fora«,.,  „r  appaVel.   thev 
took  It  where  it  was  to  be  found,  whether  from  Ho.uul- 
head  or  Royalist.      They   raped    the    very  el.,thes  off 
he  country  people's  baeks.     "  \    u.an."  'savs  one   of 
these  lamenting  rustics,  '•  need  keep  a  tioht  hold  of  his 
very  breeches,  or  'tis  odds  Init  what  thes..  Sabines  will 
have  them,  and  if  he  is  let  keep  his  shirt,  it  is  thought 
amatterof  ffraee."     .So  it  was  not  al(o^r,,h(r  reoretfullv 
that  they  saw  Bard  and  his  brigands  depart  while  there 
remained  one  of  those  indispensable  articles,  or  a  hat  or 
pair  of  shoes  in  the  neighbourhood.     When  the  garrison 
left,  they  fired  the  mansion.     It  was  never  rebuilt,  and 
to  this  day  Its  ruins  stand  to  keep  the  tale  in  mind 
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That  the  chunh  wns  nhuilt  in  the  very  hist  years  of 

the  Lale  INr|)..|.(li.ul;.r  style  is  i„.,re  ,„„|  nu.re  eviihnt 

..s   v.M.  appmad,  an.l  .xa.nine   it.      Willia,,,   (irevel   in 

.    ■     ,'\    '>"';l'v.l  ...inks  towanls  (h.-  w,.rk.  and  v.n, 

^u\    hr  to M  |o,.ally  that  the  pr.sent  lani.hny  is  the  reM.it 

••t  »^l.a(  Kilt.     Hut  nor  v.ry  n.u.l,  roul.l  have  h.^n  .hme 

with  sueh  u  sum.  ami  in  any  ,  v,  nt.  f  h,.  fal.rie  is  .listinef  Iv 

ami    un.mslakahly  uv.r  a  hun.lre.l    ynuN  h.ter  .n  ,la(e 

!.<•  <.!,'.■.■  pinnacles  an.l  n.oui.hnKs.  an.l  espmallv  the 

b(len,.,|    anlus    of    the    nav.-area.h'    tell    th.ir   an-hi- 

teelural  tale  in  a  way  that  eannot  he  ;,'uinsai(l 

,,  ^'"  ,""•  " ■  "'■  ""•  '■'"""•''I  is  the  (ii.e  l.rass  fo  William 

l.ievei.  1  Ktl.  and  .Marion,  his  wif...  I.'Jk,;.      It  is    with  its 
;'"''"I"<;1  w...k.  ei«ht  feet  nine  inehes  hi«h ;  tlu'li.ure  of 
..ev.l  hin.srlf  iM.iMjr  liv(>  f,.et  four  inehes.    We  see  him 
lal.il  d  in  the  n.erehanfs  dress  of  his  perio.l.  an.l  with 
the  forked  beanl  that  was  then  tlu-  usi.al  wear  of  the 
elderly  amonir  his  elass.  as  Chaueer  says,  in  his  Cantrrbun, 
itii^:      A  marehant  was  there  with  a  forked  heard."' 
Other  brasses  are  to  William  Wellev,  men-hunt    .  i,-() 
a.Kl  wife  Ahee;    .John  Lethenard.  int'rehant,  1407.  and 
h.s  wile  Joan:    and   William  Gybbys.   1484.   with  his 
three   wives.    Aliee,    Margaret   and   Marion,   and   seven 
sons  and  six  dauirhters. 

The  stately  monument  of  liaptisf  Hicks,  lirst  Viseount 
ampden,  an.l  his  wife  oeeupies  the  south  ehanecl  ehapel. 
It  IS  one  of  the  works  of  Nicholas  Stone  and  his  sons, 
whose  extraordinarily  line  eraftsnianship  as  sculptors 
and  des.^mers  of  monuments  in  the  seventeenth  eenturv 
redeemed  to  u  ^rreat  extent  the  rather  vuljfar  ostentation 
whieh  mark,  (1  i„  .(..u-ral  the  neo-elassie  stvie  of  the  a^^e. 
Ihe  monument  takes  up  nearly  all  the  lloor  s,,aee  and 
rises  o  a  ^reat  hei^dit.  Jkneath  a  eanopv  formed  bv 
it  rest  the  recumbent  marble  ellijries  of  that  ennobled 
wool-merehant  and  sometime  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
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nnd  liis  wife.  Iml.ifr,!  ji,  ||,f  i„l,rs  «.f  IImh-  r.iiik.  :iii.l  will, 
rnroiuts  (.n  their  h.a.ls.  They  are  impressive  ii.  a  wvy 
h\iih  decree.  A  Icr.y  Latin  iiiseriplicri  iiarral.s  his  .'.mm| 
deeds  .,  1  expatiate  s  iipcii  the  yood  fortinie  of  lanip<|,n 
whieh  iKrulited  hy  thtni. 

It  is  not  nisy  t(»  ex.usc  the  deph.rahic  t.isf,.  whieh 
prf.du((  (I  tlie  larue  rnoiinineiit  a«ainst  the  wall  to  Kdward 
Noel.  l>ii»t  Viseounf  Cuitipdeii.  who  (h((l  ICJ'J  and  his 
widow.  Juliana.  UiHO.  We  would  like  to  lu  Ii.  ve  that 
the  idea  of  it  was  none  <.f  Nieholas  .Stone's,  hut  was 
(hetated  l>y  the  nuntuury  jiri.  f  of  that  thirl  v-.i-ht 
yeans  lony  widow,  who  no  douht  found  -n  al  satisia.-lmn 
and  eonsolation  in  e(.niinu  iverv  now  and  then  to  <.pen 
Its  doors  and  look  at  the  yrueson.e  whiU-  inarl.je  Ij.rnres 
laryer  than  life.  <,f  herself  and  her  hushan.l,  represent iii.r 
then,  standinjr  l,and  in  hand,  in  their  shrouds.  Tiuv 
remind  one  very  vividly  of  the  lines  in  li>i,Uli-^„rc  - 

"Am!  llii'ii  tlio  trhost  .•ind   hi,  l;„lv  t.M-t 
l>.  tlifir  .IniiThy.inl   ImmU  i.,|„;  Hi^rht. 
u  ith  .-i  ki>s  ].|.rli.i|is  (HI  her-  liiiitnn  ,  l,,!,. 
And  a  ^inAs  ,  jmn  '  <;n.H|-in;;lit  '     ' 

The  visitor  to  Ciimpden  ehureli  is  told  that  the  i.laek 
marl.le  doors  diselosinjr  these  li^ures  and  now  fixed 
P'nnanently  open,  against  the  wall,  were  -enerallv  closed 
durinjr  the  hfetime  of  the  wid.,w,  and  were  opened  at  lu  r 
decease.  The  ion^  epitaphs  tell  us  in  d.tail  about  her 
her  hushand,  and  her  family.  ()„  I  he  1, 11  -hand  is  thai 
to  the  hushand    - 

''This  monument  is  creeled  to  preserve  the  memorv 
and  pourtrait  of  the  Hiyht  Ilononral.ie  .Sr.  Kdward  Xoei 
\  iseount  Campden,  Huron  Noel  of  l{idlini:ton  and  Ilieks 
of  Ilm.njrton.  He  was  Kni.^ht  Hamuret  in  the  warrs  of 
reland  heiny  yonnjr,  and  then  created  IJaron,  I  anno 
1011.  He  was  afterwards  made  Haron  of  Hidhn-rto,,  The 
other  titles  came  unto  him  by  r.ght  of  Dame  Juliana, 
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his  ^vi|■(^  ulio  stiinds  colliiterall  to  liim  in  this  inoimmciit, 
ii  hidy  of  t'xtriionlinnry  prcat  endowments,  both  of 
vertuc  and  fortune.  This  jroodly  lord  died  at  Oxford 
at  ye  I)e.<,'inninrr  of  the  late  fatall  eivil  warrs,  wliither  he 
went  to  serve  and  assist  his  sovverain  Prince  Charles 
the  First,  and  so  was  exalted  to  the  Kinirdoni  of  (llorv 
S    Martii  l(if_'."' 

The  riyht  hand  door  is  inseribed  Avith  the  lady's  own 
description,  and  of  her  children's  fortunes  — 

"'I'iic  Lady  Juliana,  eldest  dauijhter  and  co-heire  (of 
thiit  mirror  of  his  time)  Sr.  Baptist  llicks,  Viscount 
('amp(h-n.  She  was  married  to  that  noble  Lord  who  is 
here  enirjaven  l)y  her,  by  wliom  she  Iiad  lJai)tist,  Lord 
Viscount  ('am|)den,  now  Jivinj,'  (who  is  blessed  with  a 
mnnerous  and  <j;allant  issue).  Ilemy,  her  second  son, 
died  a  prisoner  for  his  loyalty  to  his  Trince.  Her  eldest 
dnuiihtcr,  Elizabeth,  was  married  to  John  Viscount 
Chiiworth:  .Mary,  her  second  daughter,  to  the  very 
noble  Kniojht.  Sr  Krasnuis  dc  la  Fontaine.  I'enelope, 
her  youn;j;est  dauohtcr,  died  a  mayd. 

"This  excellent  lady,  for  the  i)ious  and  unparallel'd 
affections  she  retained  to  the  memory  of  her  deceased 
lord,  caused  this  stately  monument  to  be  erected  in 
her  lifetime,  in  Scj)tember  Anno  Dom.  1G(J4." 

A  very  charmin<r  nun-al  inonmnent  to  the  Lady 
Penelope  shows  a  delic;ilely-sculptured  bust.  She  is  seen 
wearing  a  dress  with  d.ep  Vandyek  lace  collar.  As  with 
the  other  monuments,  it  is  clearly  from  the  hands  of 
the  Stone  family.  The  Lady  Pcncl()i)e,  who  died  younj,' 
in  Kiy;},  is  traditionally  said  to  have  died  from  the 
effects  of  pricking  her  fhigcr  when  working  in  coloi  ed 
.silks.  The  position  of  the  Jiand  is  said  to  be  in  allusion 
to  the  accident.  .V  companion  figure  is  that  to  the 
Lady  Anne  Noel,  wife  of  the  Lady  'Vnelope's  brother, 
13a|)tisl.     She  died  10.'J(i. 
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The  "  Canipdcn   \\(.iHl(r,"  nt  ^vlli(■l^   |)0()i)lo  in   Kifi'i 
niarvollcd,  is  still  an  uiiHolval  mystery,  and  evir  likely 
to  rcnuiin  so.     The  storx-  of  it  he^'aii  in  KXU).  on  An^ust 
lOth.   wlien  William   Harrison,  a  staid  elderly  man  ot 
ahont  sixty  years,  who  had  been  trusted  for  many  years 
as   tlic   steward   ot   the   widowed   Juliana.    Viscountess 
C'umpden.  went  to  Charinyworth.  three  miles  away,  to 
eoileet  some  rents.      When  nit'lit  had  eome  and  he  had 
not  returned,  his  wife  sent  a  servant.  John    Perry,  in 
search.     Hy  niorniiiji,  when  he  too  had  not  come  hack, 
Mrs.    Harrison   jirew   more   alarmed   and  sent   her   son, 
Edward,  who  met  I'erry  returninii-.  without  havinjf  seen 
anythiuiir  of  lii*^  master.     Youny-  Harrison  jxr  uaded  the 
man  to  j.'o  to  Ehrinuton  with  him  and  to  raise  further 
inquiries?     There    they    heard    that    William    Harrison 
had  called  the  eveninijf  before  and  rested,  and  that  he 
had  then  left.      He  had  then  about  f-'.'J  on  him. 

On  their  way  back  to  Campden.  young  Harrison  and 
Terry  met  a  woman  who  handed  them  a  bloodstained 
com!)  and  band  whicli  that  moruint-  she  had  found  in 
tlie  furze  on  the  road  b'-'-.een  Ebrinj^ton  and  C'harinsr- 
worth.     They  u(  re  tho  ''e  niissin<r  man.  but  of  him 

no  trace  ecmlil  be  found  d  not  take  lonj^-  to  come  to 

the  conclusion  that  I'lri,.  nuist  have  had  a  hand  in  his 
master's  disai)i)earance.  and  he  was  arrested  on  suspicion 
of  nuu-der.  He  had  told  so  many  contradictory  tales 
that  he  was  riohtly  sus|)ected,  and  alter  a  week's  im- 
prisonment he  had  yet  another  story.  He  now  ■•  ef)n- 
fesscd"  that  his  mother.  Joan  Perry,  and  liis  brother 
Richard  had  lon,<>-  ur^ed  him  to  rob  his  master,  and  that 
at  last  they  had  on  this  occasion  waylaid  and  robbed  him, 
afterwards  stranulinL;-  him  and  throwing  the  body  into 
the  great  mill-sink  of  the  neighbouring  Wallington's  :Mill. 
The^'comb  and  band  had  been  put  on  the  road  by  himself. 
John  Perrv's  mother  and  brother  were  accordingly 
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arrested  and  tlie  tlircc  vrcvc  trit'd  t  Glouerstcr  und 
convicted,  notwithstiindinir  tlic  fact  tliat  no  body  had 
been  found.  ai;d  in  spite  of  tlie  jjiteous  j)rotestations  of 
innoecnee  by  Joan  IVrry  and  Hiehard,  and  in  faee  of  the 
avowal  by  John  that  he  must  have  l)een  mad  when  he 
"confessed."  He  now  declared  lu-  knew  nothinjf  of 
Harrison's  death;  but  in  spite  of  all  lliese  douljtsftlie 
three  were  executed,  on  Uroadway  Hill.  Joan  was 
handed  (irst.  and  IJoluH  next.  .John  calmly  saw  them 
die  anu  listetied  to  their  last  appeals  to  him  to  confess 
and  to  exonerate  them.  He  was  hanj^ed  last,  j)rotestiny 
tliat  he  had  never  known  anytliin<r  of  his  master's  deat'i. 
or  even  if  he  were  dead.  lUit.  he  addtd,  they  mi<i"nt 
hereafter  j)ossibly  licar. 

The  countryside  eonirratulated  itself  uj)on  beinji  rid 
of  three  undesiral)les.  The  old  woman  had  alwaysljcen 
rcimted  a  witch.  And  when  the  affair  was  beeominj;  a 
stale  and  exhausted  toj)ie,  one  autunm  eveninfr  at  dusk, 
two  years  later,  Mr.  William  Harrison,  for  whose  nmrder 
three  persons  had  been  convicted  and  hanged,  returned 
and  walked  into  his  own  house. 

He  gave  f(jrth  an  ingenious  ))ut  preposterous  story  to 
account  for  his  two  years'  absence.  As  he  Avas  returning 
home,  he  said,  on  the  evening  of  liis  disappearance,  he 
was  intercepted  by  thrc"  horsemen  who  attacked, 
wounded  and  robbed  him,  and  carrying  him  to  a  neigh- 
bouring cottage  on  the  heath,  nursed  him  there  until 
it  was  i)ossible  to  carry  him  across  country  to  Dover, 
where  they  jmt  him  aboard  a  vessel  and  sold  him  to  the 
cai)tain,  who  had  several  others  in  like  ease  with  himself 
on  his  ship.  Tiicy  voyaged  from  Deal  and  after  about 
six  weeks'  sail  they  were  seized  by  Turkish  j)irates  and 
he  and  the  others  were  put  aboard"  the  Turkish  shij)  and 
sold  as  slaves  in  Turkey.  I  lis  master  lived  near  Smyrna. 
After  serving  him  as  a  slave  for  ncarlv  two  Aears,  the 
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chlcrly  Turk  died  .-.nd  tl.c  slave  oscai.cd  t..  the  r„ast 
where  he  persuaded  sonic  llanihurK  sailers  t..  take  Iiii.i 
as  a  stowaway  to  Lisbon.  There  he  met  an  En-rlishnian 
who  took  eonipassion  upon  him  and  found  liim  a  passage 
to  En-lan<l.  Landing  at  Dover,  he  made  liis  wav  direetlv 
home.  '  ^ 

This  eoek-and-hull  story  was  all  tiuit  the  eounfrv  ever 
had  m  the  way  of  satisfaction.  Harrison  uent  ah.n.t  his 
steward's  business  as  before,  trusted  and  respected  and 
died  ten  years  later.  In  after  years  some  suspicion  sce.ns 
lo  have  fallen  uj)ou  the  son,  but  for  what  reason  does 
not  appear.  That  industrious  Oxfonl  diarist,  Anthonv 
V\.)od,  who  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  affair,  as  did  ail 
the  country,  says,  '"After  Harrison's  ret urne.  John  was 
taken  down  [from  his  ^nbix-t]  and  Harrison's  wife 
soon  after  (bemj.  a  snotty  covetous  presbvterian) 
hunjr  herself  in  her  owne  house.     AVln-.  the  reader  is  t<. 

judrre." 

In  leaviiifr  Campden  and  its  menu.ries.  I  must  Mot  let 
.t  be  supposed  that  in  speaking  of  the  town  as  decayed 
and  belono-m<r  to  the  past  I  cither  intend  to  slight  it  or 
forget  tlie  (Juild  of  Handicraft  established  here  in  18')" 
Removed  from  London  in  that  year,  it  has  sou.'ht't'i 
brmrr  back  in  these  more  and  more  connaereid  and 
fac-tory  tunes  the  craftsman's  old  traditions  of  artistic 
and  individual  work,  no  matter  in  what  trade  In 
printing,  bookbinding,  enamel-work,  jewellerv  and 
cabinet-making  it  has  sought  by  precept  and  example 
to  further  the  teachings  of  Ruskin  and  Morris,  and  has 
created  a  new  feeling  here  and  elsewhere  which  has 
effects  in  places  little  .susi)ccted. 
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A     DcMTtcd    Kiiil\v;iy      \  ill:ii;i'«    of  llic    SKmr    \:iU,'\      Klliiiirtiiii    .'iiiil 
S.|iiii(.  Sliirlcy     MM|.«t<(ii-iiii-Stiiiir     Hijiilc-     (  inii'iilnM  \V\iiViilc~. 

TiiEHKis  notiin  uiiintorcstinf,'  road iiiiioiij,'! lie  ciylit  tliat 
lead  out  of  Strafford,  and  all  arc  l)cautifiil.  IJut  none 
has  more  beauty  than  that  \vhieh  runs  southward  to 
Shipston-on-Stour.  Tiiis  way.  or  hy  the  route  leadin<,' 
throuffh  Ettin<,'ton  and  Sunrisiny  Hill,  you  ^o  to  Conip- 
ton  AVynyates,  that  wouderl'ully  iiielures(]ue  old  mansion 
of  the  t'omjdons.  ^huquises  of  Northampton,  uhieli  has 
remained  unaltered  for  eeuturies  in  its  remoteness,  and 
i;:  still  not  easily  aecessible.  The  Shij)stou  road  then, 
for  choice,  to  Comj)ton  Wynyates.  It  follows,  more  or 
less  closely  tiie  valley  of  the  Stour,  and  here  and  there 
touches  the  river;  while  companiouahly,  all  the  way 
run  the  grass-jjrown  euttinj^s  and  emhankments  of  that 
lonjf-al)andone<l  Stratford  and  Shipston  Tramway  whose 
red  brick  bridj^e  is  a  feature  of  tiic  Avon  at  Stratford 
town. 

The  deserted  earthworks  and  ivy-orown  brid">ts  of 
this  forgotten  undertaking,  now  this  sitie  of  the  road  and 
then  the  other,  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  strantjer,  l)ut 
he  will  rarely  find  anyone  to  tell  him  the  meaninfr  of  them, 
and  at  the  l)est  only  va<>uely.  Their  story  is  one  of 
unfulfilled  hopes  and  money  flunir  ruinously  away;  for 
they  are  the  only  traces  of  the  Central  Junction  IJaihvay 
j)rojcctcd  in  1820,  to  run  through  to  Oxford  anrl  I,ondon. 
It  was  a  horsed  tramway,  and  was  opened  through 
Shipston    to    Moreton-iii-the-Mcarsh    in     18'_'<J.     A     re- 
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iimticrativr  trallic  in  {jciieriil  afjricultunil  produce  imd 
jioods  was  expected,  but  the  enterprise  seems  tt)  liave 
l)con  wcij;lited  from  tlie  hefiiimin^'  with  the  heavy 
expenses  of  construction.  Estimated  l)y  Telford  at 
£35,000  for  the  Slratford-on-Avon  to  Moreton  seelioii, 
they  soon  readied  £li(), ;'()().  Hut  the  doom  of  the 
project  was  sounded  \>y  the  intnxhietion  of  tlie  loco- 
motive engine,  ahnost  simidtaneously  with  the  ope  uin<;. 
In  1815  it  was  leased  to  the  ()xfor<l,  Worcester  and 
Wolverhampton  Railway,  a  scandaloiisly  ineilicient  line 
whose  initials,  "  O.  W.  W."  sujiyested  to  saturnine  wajfs 
the  appropriate  name  of  "  Old  Worse  and  Worse." 
This  ill-manajfcd  affair  was  eventually  ahsorhed  into 
the  (ireat  Western  Railway,  which  now  owns  these 
reli<'s. 

Little  villnjics  arc  thickly  set  alon^'  the  course  of 
the  St  our,  to  the  rijiht  of  tl.i-  road;  ancient  settlements, 
each  hut  a  slightly  larjfcr  or  smaller  collection  of  farm- 
houses, hams  and  thatched  cotta<,'es.  with  a  church  in 
their  midst.  Here  the  Saxon  farmers  came  and  early 
cultivated  the  rich  nicadow-lands,  leavinji  the  poorer 
uplands  lon<;  unenclosed  and  untilled;  and  to  every 
little  conmuinity  came  the  clcr^jy  and  set  up  a  church 
and  tithed  those  fan  rs  who  earned  their  livelihood 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  Such  a  villajrc  is  Atherstone- 
upon-Stour,  where  a  majestic  red  brick  farndiousc, 
dating  from  the  seventeenth  century,  neijfhbours  a 
debased  little  church.  There  is  little  of  interest  in  that 
church,  and  the  loathly  ej)itaph  to  William  Thomas,  a 
son  of  the  rector,  who  died  in  1710.  a^ed  nine,  of  small- 
pox, decently  veils  in  the  obscurity  of  eighteenth 
century  pedagogic  Latin  the  full  particulars  given  of  his 
disease. 

A  rather  larger  village  is  I'rcston-upon-Stour,  reached 
from  the  highway  after  passing  the  lovely  elm  avemies 
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of  Alscot  Park.  TImtclicd  f()ftii<:<s  InokiiiK  upon  an 
iipliuul  rrreni,  with  villa<,'<'  clnircli  picsicJinj,'  »)vor  it,  nro 
the  note  of  Picstoii.  Tall  stone  f,'afc-piers  of  tlio 
ci^htconth  fontmy.  willi  fine  wioujilit-iron  aiAvs,  fjivc 
I'ntnuu'c  to  tlip  clinrchyard.  'I'lic  iiitciio;-  of  the  cluircli 
is.  Iiowcvcr.  a  very  sliockin;,'  rxaiiiplc  of  the  eightccntli- 
rcntiiiy  way  with  (Jotliic-  I)tiil<lin<;s. 

Smaller  than  any  of  these  jjIuccs  by  tlio  lovely  little 
Sh)nr  is  Whitchnreh,  jnst  li(fi)n>  the  larfrer  village  of 
Aldeiniinster.  It  lies  off  to  the  ii-,'ht,  not  often  tronl)le(l 
hy  the  stianf,'er.  The  place-name  is  thonyht  to 
derive  from  a  supposed  former  dedication  of  the 
chnreh  to  St.  Candida,  or  Wifa.  "  Aldcrminstcr  " 
means  probably  "  the  alderman's  town,"  the  property 
in  Saxon  times  of  soine  wealthy  landowner,  and  has 
no  ecclesiastic!;'  'ssociiitions  or  moiiastic  history  that 
wouhl  aceoui  *^  f        he  "  minster  "  in  the  place-name. 

Tlie  road  grows  extremely  beaut ifnl  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Stour  by  Ettington  Park  and  the  approach  to 
Newbold.  Here,  where  a  l)y-road  to  Griniscote  goes 
off  on  the  right,  an  ornate  pillar  standing  on  the  grass 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  milestone  and  bears  the  scidp- 
tured  arms  the  gold  .-ind  black  pales  (heraldically 
paly  of  six.  or  and  sable)— of  a  former  owner  of  Ettington 
Park,  generally  spoken  of  in  the  ncighbourliood  as 
"  wold  Squire  Siiirley,  what  lived  yur  tharty  >iir  agoo." 
It  was  in  1871  that  he  erected  tliis  elaborarc'stone  which 
I  think  must  be  the  only  j)oetical  milestone  in  Englanci. 
It  is  not  great  j)oetry,  and  tlierc  is  not  nuich  of  it ;  but 
it  shows  the  immense  possibilities  of  wayside  entertain- 
ment, if  all  its  fellows  were  made  to  l)ursl  into  song — 

"  <>  mile-. 
I'd  Miikc^inMrcV   IVmii,  ulii)>i'  11:1111c 

Is  kiiiiwii   tlirriMjrlioiit  tlic  cai-tli  ; 
To  Slii|»toii  4,   whose  lesser   Caiiie 

Moasts  no  such   poet's  hirtli." 
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VdU  will  sec  lure  flmt   my  own  iiMtimi,  t.iilicr  in  tli(s<- 
cliaste  piiycs.  <»[  ic-iiiii!;iii<,'  tlic  town   '"  Sliiikt  s|n;iii   on 
.V\<in  "  miiiiiiiiil<<l,   liowt  \(f  iincoiiscioii^lv .   m   "  \m,U{ 
S(iuire  Sliiilcy's  "  hiain.  over  forty  y(  iirs  since. 

Hut  this  is  not  all.  Two  Latni  and  Mnylisji  miscs  aii' 
added  to  tlic  talc  ol'  it     - 

"  (  iii\   HUM   |ii\. 

Allcr  iliirkin— •   li:;lit 

I  I'llMI    li<.Hlt    llll|H'    lldlV  ~. 
AimI     |M'.M'('     ill     cll'iltll. 

Ill   (  llll-t   i»  «llll'  llllll-l-. 
S|...~  |:!7I. 

I'ii«t    iiliiliiin   S.ilii-, 
III   iiliitii    l',i\ 
III    liiir   S|H'~ 
l'i(»t    t"ii('lir,i-    lii\," 

The  shields  of  amis  inelnde  the  nine  rounih  Is  of  the 
se«'  of  Worcester,  and  a  further  shield  of  the  SInih  v 
arms,  with  a  canton  cniine. 

Tliis  poetical  .^(luire  was  .Mr.    Kvelyn    Philip  Shirley, 

kinsman  of  Karl  Ferrers.     He   r<fr()nled    his   house  at 

Kttiiijrton   I'iirk.    and    indulj^ed    hims(  If    fully    in    that 

clabonvte  mansion   in   the   verse   he   loved  so   well  and 

'posed  so   ill.     In   the   hall   still   ■•(•mains   the   shidd 

..ims  he  set  u])  there,  displayiiiji  these  same  alternate 
black  und  jj'old  stripes  which  come  down  from  the  times 
of  Scwallis.  and  beneath  it  another  of  his  compositions  — 

" 'I'Ih'sc   lie   tlic   |i.ilc»  of  lil.irk   .ilnl   i:iilil 
Till'   uliicli    ScmmIMs   liiin-  nf  old  ; 
Anil   tlii-^  tlic  cdul  hIiIcIi   lii-i  line   licii-s 
Till'  ancient   limwc  of  Sliirlcv  licar>." 

Ettingtoii  Park  is  now  witliout  u  tenant  and  is,  1  Ik  lieve, 
to  be  sold.  Thus  passes  the  i)ride  of  this  branch  of  the 
Shirlcys. 

It  is  a  lovely  park  and  a  stately  house,  with  the  ivied 
ruins  of  the  ancient  church  adjoining,  including,'  the 
tombs  and  clligics  of  older  .Shirlcys  and  others  who  would 
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iiiakt'  cNccllciit  aiKTstors  for  any  ( iit(-i'|>ri>>iii^  iMirrluiscr. 
"■  I  (lon't  klH)\v  wimsc  anri'stors  tlu-y  were,"  says  tlic 
Major  IJciicial  in  tin-  I'irntrs  af  I'ntzuiicf,  of  tin- 
iiioiiiinunts  ill  the  luiiicd  cliaix]  on  the  CNfatc  lie  lias 
lK>U},'lit,  ■•  hilt  I  know  whose  they  arc." 

The  S<|iiin',  licsidts  his  ac'  i(i«s  in  the  way  of  had 
rhynus,  stuinhhn<j  mttits,  and  ol)vioiis  moral  scnli- 
iiicnts,  was  all  anti(|iiary,  and  keen  to  alter  the  s|h  lliii;; 
of  the  place -iiaiiie  "  Katinj;toti  "  to  "  KttiiiMrtoii."  on 
the  coniinu  of  the  railway  in  1S7.'}.  \\v  showed  thai  it 
is  '•  Ktcndoiie  "  in  Domesday  l{<M»k,  and  that  Diiudalc, 
the  historian  of  Warwickshire,  was  the  first  to  s|kII  it 
Ivitinjrtoii  ill  ]<>.')(!.  lint  Dii^rdale,  who  knew  the  iianic 
derived  from  the  watery  situation  of  tiie  place,  was  rij,dit, 
and  Domesday  wroiijj,  as  it  very  often  is  in  these  matters, 
the  Xorinan-French  t-oinpilers  of  it  not  heiii^'  at  all 
wcll-e(iiiip|M(l  for  rendering  the,  to  them,  alien  names 
eoi  rectly. 

I'assin;;  jiretty  scenes  at  Xewhohl-on-Stour,  the 
road  bc'iis  away  from  the  river  and  touches  it  aj,'ain  at 
the  equally  pretty  villajje  of  Trcdiiijjtuii.  The  spire 
of  Iloniii<,'ton  is  then  seen  on  the  left,  and  Shipstoii-on- 
Stour  is  entered.  There  is  a  railway  station  at  Shipstoii, 
the  terminiii  of  a  little  branch  line  from  Moretv>ii-in- 
the-Marsh.  When  the  railway  reached  so  far  it  ex- 
hausted all  its  enerjiies  and  could  do  no  more.  It  might 
he  supposed,  from  the  efforts  to  reach  Shipston  hy  rail, 
that  it  was  an  iin{)ortant  place,  whose  trallie  was  well 
worth  seciirin<;— perhaps  even,  from  its  name,  a  port; 
hut  it  is  long  since  this  old  market-town  was  a  place  of 
any  commercial  value,  and  no  ships  ever  sailed  the  little 
Stoiir.  They  were  sheep,  not  ships,  tliat  gave  Shipston 
its  name,  and  it  lirst  appears  in  ii  story,  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  as  "  Scepewasce  " ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  place  where  the  sheep  were  washed  in  those  Saxon 
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liiiKs.  It  Wiis  writUii  "  ScTpwiH  scliiii  ■'  III  |0(m;.  and 
is  "  Sfi|»\v«  sliiii  "  ill  l)(.iiits(lii\  ;  i.r.  Ilir  Slutjiwiisli 
'\\>\\  II. 

'I'o  Miailcs,  «)\(r  two  miles  fitnn  Sliipsluii.  I  lie  lu.nl 
risfs,  c'oiiiiiiiiiuliiiy  \i(\vs  iluwn  ii|i<iii  \\w  It  ft  nvrr  •' llic 
F<  Idnii,"  as  the  disliict  lictwccii  this  iitiil  Stnitfoid-on- 
AvDii  is  known;  tliat  clearing  in  tlic  ancii -it  I'un.st  of 
Aidcn  wliicli  i.s  liy  no  nuaiis  so  hare  of  tiinlK  r  as  iniylit 
I).-  sii|)|)(»s«(|,  anil  ilsilt  iiKlciil  looks  from  this  lit  injit 
\vv\  like  a  forest.  ,\t  IJiailcs  is  tiic  paiisli  t'hiiicli. 
pruiidly  stylid  tin  "  (.'atlicdial  of  t'.r  IMdoii."  It  is 
laifTc.  its  town-  is  lofty,  rising,'  to  a  liiiiidiid  and  tu<  iity 
fc<t.  and  it  stands  in  a  itioiiiinciit  position.  Its  INrpcn- 
dicnlar  aicliittctiiic  is  o..od.  loo.  lait  IIktc  is  notliiii;,r. 
iiilt  rnally.  of  a  catlicdial  alioiit    it. 

.At  the  ••  (Koi'iic  ■'  inn.  |{iailts.  the  tiaxcllcr  to  Coiiip- 
toii  Wynvatcs  will  do  u,  II  to  rcfr.  sli  liinisilf  Ixfon-  lie 
proceeds  fiiitlier,  for  not  only  lias  he  eoiiie  far.  hut  \Nlieii 
he  has  threaded  the  stcefi  and  uiiidinjr  lanes  lieyond 
which  that  romantic  niaiioi -house  of  the  Coiiiplons 
lies  ill  its  dee|i.  (iip  like  hollow,  he  will  need  soiiii  thin;; 
wherewith  to  fortify  his  encr<,'ics,  especially  as  it  is 
fxtreinely  likely  he  will  lose  himself  on  the  way.  and  as 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  his  heinj;  able  fo  reficsii  hinwelf 
when  there.  Hoinancc,  lovely  seener\ .  and  pictun  s([iie 
architectural  j^MdupiiiL,'  are  nut  well  seen  when  I'astiiiy'. 

■■  W'ynyates  "  is  a  piizzlinn-  uord,  whii-h  may  mean 
"  Vineyards  "'  or  "  Windjjjates  "  :  the  lirst  for  elioiec. 
The  place,  let  it  he  impressed  ii|i<,n  the  straiii^er,  is  a 
house,  not  a  villa^je;  altlioii;;h.  looking  sheeily  tlowii  upon 
the  hollow  where  its  crowded  ;;al)les  and  many  clust<rcd 
chimneys  arc  seen,  with  its  adjoiniiijf  church,  a  \  illay;e 
it  luiuht  appear  to  he.  There  was  once,  indeed,  such  a 
place,  I)ut  it  disappeared  so  loni,'  airo  that  no  one  can  tell 
us  anything  about  it,  and  its  church,  which  si  tod  upon 
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tlic  site  of  tlK'  piTsent  biiildinjr,  was  l,attoro(l  to  pieces 
anci  -  totally  re.l.Krd  to  rubbish,"  as  Dufrdalc  tells  us, 
(lurinjr  tlie  sieye  of  the  uiansiou  in  lOli. 

Thus  the  Con.ptons,  Marquises  of  Northampton,  have 
the  place  all  to  tlien.selves.  Anil  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  <>xpiorer  also  will  have  C'on.pton  Wvnvates  to 
Ininself,  lor  this  is  but  one  of  the  residences  of  that  noble 
lainily,  whose  chief  seat  is  at  Castle  Ashl)v,  aMav  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  it  is  occupie.l  for  oiilv  a  short 
interval  m  every  year.  Hy  an  admirable  j^enerositv  and 
courtesy  the  stranjrer  may  jreneraliv  be  assured  of 
penmss.on  to  see  the  interior  of  the  mansion,  a  privilege 
very  well  worth  excrcisiufr. 

Sir  William  Compton,  the  builder  of  Compton  Wyn- 
yate.:,   was  the  descendant  of  a  lonjr  line  of  obscure 
siiunes  who  had  been  settled  licrc  for  centuries.     He 
owed  his  advancement  in  life  to  beinj,^  brought  up  with 
llt'nry  the  Eighth,  who  cherished  an  affection  for  hiin 
ami  fvuye  his  friend  the  Castle  of  Eulbrook,  which  was 
situated     between     Stratford-on-Avon    and     Warwick, 
hir  Ui  ham  Compton  ditl  a  singular  thing  with  the  gift. 
He  pulled  It  down  and  transported  the  materials  bv  pack- 
horse  or  mule-train  the  dozen  miles  or  so  across  tmintry 
to  this  secluded  hollow,  and  with  them  built  the  Jiarmin-r 
house  we  now  see.   Fulbrook  Castle,  it  would  thus  appear, 
was  less  of  a  castle  than  a  slightly  embattled  manor- 
bonse,   built  of  red  brick,  with  tall  moulded  chimney 
stacks,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth.     It  had  been 
ill   existence   only   some   eighty   years.     Its   chimncvs. 
according  to  trailition,   were  taken  whole,  the  mortar 
being  so  strong  that  the  bricks  could  not  be  separated, 
llius  the  singularity  of  a  brick  house  in  a  stone  district 
is  explained. 

It  is  red  brick  such  as  that  of  Hampton  Court  :    a 
lovely  mellow  red,  further  toned   bv  more  than  four 
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liundred  and  fifty  years.  Tlio  iciimins  ot  a  iiiout.  and 
some  beautiful  fjardcns.  form  an  excjuisitt  settinjj. 
Little  has  ever  been  done  to  alter  the  mansion.  It  is 
built  around  a  quadranj,'le,  and  is  entered  by  tlie  orijjinal 
brick  porch  with  the  Royal  arms  of  the  Tudor  period 
above.  Within  is  the  (Jreat  Hall,  panelled  in  oak,  with 
timl)ered  roof  and  minstrel-jfallery.  Tiie  adjoininif 
dining-room,  oak-panelled  and  with  riehly-decorated 
plaster  ceilin<f,  displaying  tiie  iieraldie  devices  of  the 
t'omptons,  is  next  the  domestic  chapel.  On  the  floor 
alxjve  are  the  withdrawing-rooms  connnunicatiiig  with 
the  chapel-gallery.  Here  is  '"  Henry  the  Eightii's 
Uedcluimbcr."  afterwards  used  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
wiicn  she  visited  Henry  Compton,  grandson  of  Sir 
William,  in  1572,  shortly  after  creating  him  IJaron 
Compton.  His  son  William  is  the  hero  of  that  Compton 
romance  which  brought  the  family  great  wealth.  He 
fell  in  love  with  the  daughterand  hciressof  the  enormously 
rich  Sir  John  Spencer,  alderman  of  London,  but  the 
father  did  not  approve  of  it  and  refused  to  allow  his 
daughter  to  hold  any  converse  with  her  lover,  who  then 
had  recourse  to  an  ingenious  strategcm.  He  enlisted 
the  Spencer's  family  baker  upon  his  side,  bribing  him 
to  be  allowed  to  carry  the  domestic  bread  to  the  house, 
and  duly  disguised  appeared  one  morning  with  his  load. 
He  was  so  early  that  the  alderman  gave  him  sixpence  and 
a  homily  on  the  virtues  of  diligence  and  punctuality. 
Hut  when  the  loaves  had  been  delivered,  the  huly 
herself  took  her  place  in  the  basket  and  was  carried 
away  in  it  and  promptly  married.  Her  father,  cheated 
of  the  better  match  he  had  looked  for,  disinherited  her, 
and  the  Spencer  wealth  would  have  gone  other  ways  but 
for  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  when  the  first  child  of  these 
enterprising  lovers  was  born  asked  Sir  John  Spencer  to 
be  sponsor  with  her  at  the  baptism  of  a  child  she  was 
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interested  in,  and  to  adopt  it.  He  unsuspectingly  agreed 
and  thus  l)ecamc  godfatner  and  guardian  of  his  giandson, 
who  inherited  the  riches  $■  nearly  lost.  The  resourceful 
lover  and  husband,  father  of  this  fortunate  boy,  Sj)eneer 
Compton,  was  created  Earl  of  Northampton  by  James 
tiie  First.  Spencer,  the  second  Earl,  fought  for  King 
Charles  at  Edge  Hill,  October  23rd,  164.2,  and  was  slain 
at  Hopton  Heath  the  following  ^larch.  In  June  1G4-1, 
the  Royalist  garrison  of  Compton  Wynyates  was  be- 
sieged, and  the  house  was  captured  in  two  days,  and  held 
througliout  the  war  by  tlic  Roundheads,  in  spite  of  the 
bold  moonlight  attack  in  December,  when  the  two 
brotliers.  Sir  Charles  and  Sir  William  Compton,  at  the 
head  of  a  daring  party  from  lianbury,  surprised  the 
outposts,  rushed  the  drawbridge  which  tlien  crossed 
the  moat,  and  fought  a  long  hand  to  hand  fight  in  the 
stables,  beiore  they  were  driven  back. 

The  long  wooden  gallery  under  the  roof  on  one  side 
of  the  house  is  known  as  "  the  Barracks."  Here  the 
garrison  lay  during  those  times.  A  panelled  room  in 
the  tower  is  known  as  the  "  Council  Chamber."  Above 
it  is  the  "  Priest's  Room,"  apparently  at  some  time 
used  as  a  secret  chapel,  for  on  the  wooden  window-shelf 
may  be  seen  the  five  rudely-cut  crosses  for  an  altar. 

The  church  destroyed  in  the  troubles  of  the  civil  war 
was  rebuilt  in  1063  by  the  third  Earl  of  Northampton,  and 
contains  the  battered  monuments  of  Sir  William  Comp- 
ton, builder  of  the  mansion,  and  his  wife  ;  and  of  Hcmy, 
hrst  Baron  Compton;  retrieved  from  the  moat,  into 
which,  after  being  broken  up,  they  had  been  thrown. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

Ludiliiigton— U'elfonl— W'ostdii-oii-Avon— (  leeve  Priors— Salford 

I'riors. 

The  way  from  Stratford  to  Evesham  is  a  main  road,  the 
road  through  Bidford,  that  ah-eady  dcscrilx'd  in  tlie 
chapters  on  tlie  "Eight  Villages,"  and  hardly  to  be 
mentione  1  again  except  that  by  making  some  variations 
here  and  there,  two  or  three  villages  not  otherwise  to 
be  visited  may  be  included.  The  first  is  Luddiwgton, 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  town,  on  a  duly  sign- 
posted road  to  the  left,  an  excellent  road,  although  not 
marked  so  on  the  maps.  Luddington,  besides  being  a 
village  of  one  long  row  of  old  thatched  cottages  close  to 
the  Avon,  is  of  some  mild  interest  as  being  the  place 
of  which  Thomas  Hunt,  one  of  Shakespeare's  school- 
masters, became  curate-in-chargc,  and  where,  some  say, 
Shakespeare  was  married.  But  the  old  church  was 
burnt  down  many  years  ago  and  rebuilt  in  1872,  and  the 
register,  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  at  tlie  same 
time,  was  long  kept  in  private  hands,  finally  disappearing 
altogether.  The  late  Mr.  C.  E.  Flower,  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  stated  that,  in  his  younger  days,  "  no  one  dreamed 
of  disputing  the  assertion  that  Shakespeare  was  married 
at  Luddington  old  church  " ;  and  many  others  declared 
that  they  had  seen  the  entry  in  the  book. 

The  way  through  Luddington  crosses  over  the  railway 
and  rejoins  the  main  road  half  a  mile  short  of  Binton 
station.     Welford  lies  away  to  the  left. 

Welford  is  a  kind  of  show  place  in  the  Stratford 
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district      "  Ah  !   if  von  want  to  sec  a  pretty  place,  yon 
should  L'o  to  Wcltord."     The  oxperiineod  traveller  and 
uniateur  ..f  rural  beauty  hea.s  this  with  a  eertau.  amount 
of  niisjrivin-,  for  the  popular  suffrages  nuf-ht  mean  tea- 
{.ardcns  and  all  the  materials  towards  makm«  a  liappy 
dav   for   tiiose   very   many    people    who   thmk   nature 
„nad..r..ed  to  he  a  dull  affair  at  the  best.     Rut  NNcltord 
is  quite  as  good  as  it  is  rei)resented  to  be.     One  nufjht 
almost  style  it  the  most  picturesque  village  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood. .        ,  .14- 
Thcrc  is  a  good  deal  of  Welford  m  the  afiyrcfjate,  but 
it  is  so  scattered  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  half  a 
do/en  handets.     It  is  best  reached  by  tm-nms  off  the 
road  to  Ridford  just  short  of  Rinton  radway  station. 
A  few   yards   brinj?   you   to   what  arc  called       Rmton 
brid<res,'"  across  the  Ayon.  here  running  m  oyerf,'rown 
chaimels,  thick  with  "  the  vaj,'abond  llag,"  and  shaded 
by  willows  that  recall  the  lines  in  Hamlet— 

"  riicrc  is  a  willow  grows  askant  tlio  l.rook 
■I'liat  slu-ws  his  lioar  U-avos  in  the  glassy  stri-ain. 

You  may  notice,  when  the  wind  ruflles  the  leaves  of  the 
willow,  tiiat  the  description  is  exact;  the  underside  of 
a  willow-leaf  being  different  from  the  upper,  and  of  a 
hoary,  grey-white  tint. 

"Riuton  bridges"  are  not,  as  might  perhaps  be 
assumed,  bridges  side  by  side,  but  arc  continuations, 
■u-ross  the  two  channels  of  the  river.  Immediately 
iu-ross  them  the  sign  of  the  "  Four  Alls  "  inn  attracts 
notice.  It  is  a  picture-sign  showing  the  King,  1  rule 
all  "  ;  a  bishop,  '"  I  piay  for  all  "  ;  a  guardsman,  1 
fLdit  for  all  " ;  and  a  mournful-looking  person,  seated, 
w>arin.r  a  suit  of  l)laek  clothes  and  a  thoughtful  ex- 
pression of  countenance  :  "  I  pay  for  all."  It  is  a  sign 
to  be  matched  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  was 
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iiu'cntcd  lonjj  nj^o  by  some  sardonic  pr  rson  wlio  lind 
poiidnrd  deeply  upon  the  fiinetioiis  of  I  lie  Moiiiiicliy. 
the  Church,  the  Army,  iuid  tlie  tiix-p;iyer.  Hut  he 
lacked  the  savaye.  saturnine  liui><'>ur  of  the  p(  rson  who 
thouj,dit  of  the  "  Five  Ails,"  anoflii  r  si'^n  not  unknown 
in  the  length  and  hieadtli  of  the  land.  Tiie  Fiflli  All 
heinp  the  Devil  :   "  I  take  all  !  " 

The  lirst  part  of  Welford  soon  apptiiis,  on  the  iij,'Iit. 
It  niifjht  be  styled  the  chief  |)ai't.  because  here,  anioiij;  t  he 
scattered  }4muj)s  of  eottayes.  the  ehureh  is  found.  Tlie 
church  itself  is  oidy  mildly  interestin<f.  but  the  old 
lyeh-fiatc  is  a  (juaint  survival,  as  weather-worn  and  rustic 
and  untouched  as  Welford  itself;  its  rude  timbers 
seamed  and  bleached  with  the  weather  of  over  four 
centuries.  Past  the  church  you  come  down  Moat  Lane 
to  the  river,  where  the  weir  can  be  heard  roarinj,'.  Tiiere 
arc  some  particularly  sketchablc  eotta<,'es  in  this  lane, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration  over-leaf. 

lletmiiinf;.  and  proceediufr  southwards,  other  ancient 
tiiatehed  cottages  are  passed,  and  then  we  eoiue  to  the 
maypole,  doubtless  re<;arded  as  the  centre  of  the  village. 
It  is  still  dressed  on  May  Day  every  year,  and  stands 
here  all  the  year  on  its  mound,  a  thin<,'  for  the  stran!,'er 
to  wonder  at,  gaily  painted  in  bands  of  red,  wliite  and 
blue.  It  is  not,  of  course,  the  only  existinjj  maypole  in 
England.  I  myself,  7noi  que  rous  parte,  kno'"  about  a 
dozen;  but  they  are  suUiciently  unusual  to  attract 
attention. 

The  rest  of  Welford  straggles  along  a  broad  street  to 
the  left,  and  presently  ends  obscurely  in  meadows 
leading  to  the  river.  Across  field-paths  one  comes  in 
this  direction  to  the  very  out-of-the-world  little  village 
of  Weston-on-Avon.  The  explorer  who  linds  Weston 
feels  like  .some  mend)er  of  the  (ieographieal  Society  who 
has  wandered  in  strange,  outlanilish  parts  and  conies 
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back  to  read  a  paper  on  the  subject ;  but  I  dare  say  it 
is  similarly  diseovored  very  frequently.  Meanwhile,  I 
have  no  travellers'  tales  to  tell  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people,  who  are,  as  eonunonly  elsewhere, 
of  two  sexes  and  walk  upright  on  their  hind  legs,  and 
some  are  old  and  some  young,  and  others  yet  middle- 
aged.     And  there  is  the  railway  station  of  Milcote,  only 


BOAT    LANE,    WELFORD. 

a  mile  away,  situated  in  a  field.  No  one  seems  ever  to 
go  to  it,  or  come  from  it ;  "  Milcote  "  being  a  species  of 
dream  place  represented  only  by  two  remote  houses. 
I  believe  the  station  must  have  been  set  down  there  by 
some  railway  manager  suffering  from  strong  delusions. 
Weston-on-Avon  is  really  a  very  charming  little  place, 
with  a  small  aisleless  Late  Perpendicular  church,  re- 
markable for  the  continuous  range  of  windows  high  up  in 
the  north  wall,  giving  the  interior  an  unusual  brightness 
and  grace.  The  tower  is  furnished  at  its  angles  with 
gargoyles  of  an  unusual  size  and  imaginative  quality. 
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R<'tiirninjr  to  Wclfonl,  a  hy-road  Inids  l)y  the 
iiuadows  callrd  "  Wclford  Fastiiics  "  to  Haiton,  and 
across  the  Uctiiiaii  load,  tlu-  Ilyknicld  Street,  to  tlic 
liamUt  of  Murlcliff,  below  Hidforji,  wlurt'  the  Avon 
Ikcoiucs  l)roadcr  and  iiavij^'ablc  and  lined  uitli  l)eanti- 
fully  wooded  diffs,  densely  covered  with  foliajfc  to  the 
water's  viljfv.  A  mile  fiirtlier  is  the  villajif  of  ("leeve 
I'riors,  where  the  pietnrestiue  old  "  Kinj^'s  Anns  "  iiui, 
with  its  horseman's  iipi)inj,'-block  in  front,  dates  fntni 
1(591.  Here,  too.  is  a  small  seventeenth-century  manor- 
house,  witli  heavily-barred  and  jriuted  door,  breathing; 
old-time  distrust  and  suspicion. 

Heturninff  tluou<;h  the  village  to  tiie  waterside,  tiie 
river  may  be  crossed  here,  by  the  lon^f  plank  footbrid;,'e, 
only  one  plank  wide,  at  Clecvc  Mill  and  lock ;  and  Abbot's 
Salford  reached,  on  the  Evesham  main  road,  just  missing 
Salford  Piiors,  where,  if  we  wish  to  see  it,  there  is  a  line 
old  einireh.  Salford  Priors  was  anciently  the  property 
of  the  Priory  of  Kenilworth,  and  Salford  Abbots  that  of 
Evesham  Abbe\'.  Here,  enclosed  within  a  jealous  hijili 
wall,  is  the  old  Hall,  f;enerally  called  "  the  Xuimery," 
because  of  a  Roman  Catholic  sisterhood  havinj,'  been 
estal)lished  here  in  modern  times.  It  is  a  small  .TMci>i'<;ni 
mansion,  very  tall  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  cm  ..  ii..._, 
huddled  to{:;ether.  Quaint  curved  and  re-curved  ^  jles 
of  a  bygone  fashion,  deeply  set  windows,  and  lofty  stone 
chimney-stacks,  ffive  the  place  a  reticent  look;  the  look 
of  a  house  with  a  history  and  secrets  of  its  own.  T.ierc 
are  so  many  amateurs  of  the  (juaint  an<l  historic  nowa- 
days that  the  occupiers  of  Salford  Hall  have  grown  a 
little  tired  of  showing  strangers  the  genuine  old  hiding- 
hole  in  tlic  garrit;  behind  a  cpiite  innocent-looking 
cupboaid.  You  o])en  the  cupl)oard  and  see  a  common- 
place row  of  shelves.  No  one  would  suspect  a  secret 
there.     But  when  a  wooden  peg  is  removed,  the  shelves, 
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toKcthcr  with  tlio  hnck  <»f  the-  cnplKmrd.  ptisli  Imrk  on 
hinjjos,  ndniittinp  to  a  lii<lin>;-li<ilf  for  priest  or  nivalicr. 
or  any  wliosc  nofrssitics  led  him  to  store  liiniself  iiii- 
conifortahly  away  here.  Onee  inside,  the  fii«itive  eonid 
fix  the  door  with  a  pejr.  so  that  it  eoidd  not  h<-  moved 
from  withont. 

Ilarvinjjton,  wlueh  conies  next  ononr  way  to  E\"shani, 
is  n  dehjihtfid  ehister  of  old  tind)ercd  hotises,  wiMi  a 
chiireh  whose  Norman  tower  has  been  jjivcn  a  modern 
spire.  Tlie  villa<;e  is  at  least  half  a  Mile  from  the  river, 
hnt  it  takes  its  name.  ori>,Mnally  "  Ihrefordtiin,"  from 
an  aneient  paved  ford  still  there,  a  most  eharminj;  and 
interestinjr  scene.  The  ford  is  practically  a  snhmer^ed 
pnvcd  road,  such  as  those  by  which  the  Romans  crossed 
rivers,  and  is  broad  enoufjh  for  wagons  to  pass.  The 
roads  on  either  side  are,  however,  only  byways,  leadinj,' 
to  the  Littleton  villages  and  the  liCnches. 

Norton,  whose  full  name  is  Al)lK)t's  Norton,  comes 
next.  It  was  for  some  years,  until  the  beginning  of  1012, 
the  property  of  the  Orleans  family,  one  of  the  exiled 
Royal  houses  of  France ;  but  the  Due  d'Orlcans  has  now 
sold  his  estates  and  his  residence  at  Wood  Norton,  close 
by,  to  Mr.  Justice  Swinfcn  Eady.  Norton  has  yet  n  -e, 
and  very  fine  timbered  houses,  and  in  its  church  n 
number  of  the  Bigg  family,  in  efligy  on  altar- >  nbs 
emblazoned  to  wonderment  with  their  heraldic  hv^aours 
and  those  of  their  wives.  The  marble  lectern  is  a  relic 
from  Evesham  Abbey. 

From  Norton  the  road  enters  Evesham  along  Green- 
hill,  where  the  battle  was  fought  in  12G5,  and  where  the 
suburbs  now  chiefly  cxt'^nd. 
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K\f«ll.llM. 

TiiK  I(>>,'«-ii»l!U  V  sloi  V  of  Kvcsliiiin's  oiiyin  fjik<s  us  Imck 
to  till-  year  701.  wluii  one  of  the  l{i^llo|)  of  Wi.iccsti  r's 
s«iii(lici(ls.  Mckiii^r  !i  siniyid  sow.  pciK  t  niti  d  llic  fmcst 
that  tlifii  c-ovcrcd  this  site,  and  here  foiow!  Iiis  sow  aiiti 
also  a  ruined  chapel,  n  lie  of  an  aneicnt  and  foij,'otten 
clnireh.  A  modern  discoverer  of  niins  would  find 
shattered  walls  and  nothing:  else,  hut  Kof.  the  swine- 
herd, heheld  a  vision  of  the  Vir<;in  and  attendant  saints 
sin<,'in«  there.  lnstea<l  of  worslii|)|)in^;.  he  ran.  aluiosl 
seared  out  his  life,  and  only  ventured  hack  under  the 
protection  of  Uishop  Kc<;win  hiinself,  who  saw  tlie  same 
wonderful  sij,'ht  and  'leard  the  siujiinj,'.  There  could 
he  hut  one  outcome  of  this  :  the  foundiuj:  of  a  reli<rious 
house  ii|)on  the  spot;  and  ■"  arose  the  <,M'fivt  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  Kof's-hannne.  Even  in  those 
times  there  would  seem  to  have  heen  people  who  could 
not  difjcst  this  story,  as  the  Uishop  soon  found,  and  he 
seems  to  have  heen  so  stricken  hy  the  tales  told  of  him 
that  he  considered  nothing  less  than  a  i)i!<>rimaiie  to 
Itomc  would  avail  him  much.  His  preparations  for 
dej)artinj,'  were  peculiar.  He  chained  his  lejrs  tofiether 
and  havintr  locked  the  chain,  threw  the  key  into  the  river. 
Arrived  at  Rome  in  spite  of  this  ama/,in<,'  dilliculty  (we 
are  not  told  how  he  j;ot  there  !).  a  salmon  l)ou<,dit  for  iiim 
proved  to  contain,  when  cut  open,  tlie  key  to  unlock  his 
fetters.  The  salmon  Iwsd  swallowed  it  in  the  Avon  and 
had  ssnim  across:  seas  !     This  cumulative  outra<j;e  upon 
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comnioii  JM'nsc  tht  \>-  cods  U\  ttll  us  Ik.w  the  ImIIs  of 
Rome  rany  of  thcMsr  s,  aixi  Ih>\v  impressed  was  the 
Pope.  NothiuK  iifte  ..  !:'ds  ever  astouislied  him:  his 
cupacity  for  wt)'  '  r  is  filled  to  the  hiim.  Tln-se 
unparalleled  «  . '•»  ;  r  ?  'i  s  seeuiefl  to  this  ercilulous  and 
dodderiit;,'  old  lifl       >   stroiij,'   a,   proof  of    Kcywitrs 

honesty  that  lu    In!'  wi' a  eonferred  ni)oii    his    monas- 
tery  not   oidy   1    iii\ 
from   the  autho  i  •    «  i 
Mishop  of  \Vort '■>••'  i     > 


liihlc    privilcK's.  hut   freed    it 
oreest'  r.     A!\d   K('<j;\vin.  third 


lesser,    and    Im  <•   ■ 

appiars  to  ha\e  I  i  !•  .  i   •  . 

was   to    he.    for   il  is  '•)    i 

hanun<'  ":    but  t!  l»<;o-!,.;i, 


■  ater   iM)st  for   tlu' 

of    Kvesham.     There 

I  ;i ,  to  what  till'  name 

d   to   as    "  Ec'ffuines- 

rdsman  Kof  easily  won 


the  honour,  and  although  Iv  irwin  was  ereated  a  saint 
after  his  death,  liie  plaee  never  ae(iuired  his  name  and 
thus  we  iiave  "  I'iVesham  "  instead  of  "  Kxham,"  as 
t'tie  plaee  would  |)rol)al)ly  otherwis<'  have  been  ealle<l. 

On  this  foundation  of  ineredihle  story  the  future 
wealth  and  power  «)f  the  it\v;\t  Abbey  of  Kvesham  was 
laid.  Its  Abbots  never  ;riew  ashamed  of  the  stupid 
lies,  and  to  the  last  sealed  their  deeds  and  documents 
with  seals  bcarinj,'  representations  of  Kejjwin's  nnioeked 
fetters  and  other  incidents  of  his  fantastic  invention. 
In  spite  of  lire,  invasion  and  even  early  coniiscation  of 
some  of  its  property,  Evesham  Abbey  jjrew  wealthier 
and  more  influential.  Its  Abbots  were  of  those  great 
mitred  Abbots  who  sat  in  Parliamenl.  ptone  to  an«er 
and  violence  on  occasion;  and  not  infreciuently  they 
were  of  the  tyi)e  of  Abl)ot  Rojier,  who  in  the  thirteenth 
century  expended  the  sidistancc  of  the  monastery  on 
riotous  livinji  and  kept  his  seventy  monks  and  sixty 
servants  so  ill-elothed  and  fed  that  they  went  in  raj's 
and  even  starved.  No  bite  nor  sup  for  them ;  and  when 
thcv  crawled  into  the  Abt)ey.  the  leaky  roof  poured  water 
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.in  thrill.  S«)inr  ilinl  nf  sliirvatioii.  It  wdiild  takr  loiij,' 
to  till  III  full  thr  st(»ry  <>f  tin-  iimny  yrnrs  in  wliicli  tins 
slriiiij:*'  Ahl)ot  riikd. 

Hut  tlif  iiniii!isti-ry  iiiul  its  umit  Alilx  y  cliuicli  ciisily 
survivftl  this  ii(is<Tal>U'  tiiii<-,  and  fitsii  arcliilrclnr.il 
yltnics  wire  add*  »l.  Kncii  at  lli<  last,  wlu  n  the  miji- 
)n-('ssi()ii  i»f  (In  irnat  rclii^iniis  iHtiiscs  und(  i  Il<  iiiv  tli<- 
Kijihth  was  ini|Hiulinj,',  more  l>uil<linif  was  in  |)in;,'rcss. 
Alilxit  Licidiclil.  tlu-  last  of  the  loiij;  line,  tiitn  ruled.  :<\\(l 
was  Imildiny;  the  IJrIl  Tower,  wliieli  alniosl  alone  remains 
of  tiio  Abluy  <!uirch.  That  cIuutIi,  ;J,1()  fe»t  ni  h  ni-lli. 
and  its  many  chapels  and  chanlrKs.  iilled  with  tlu' 
tonihs  of  <;(  nerations  of  heiM-factois  who  had  ho|i((l  by 
their  <,'ifts  to  he  prayed  for  "for  (ver,"  was  destroyed 
in  almost  the  eompletest  manner.  Kven  Thoma> 
Cromwell,  the  most  zealous  of  Henry  the  Kii.'Iith"s  eoad 
jutors,  was  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  this  ;,r|,-at  mass 
of  buildinys;  but  all  efforts  to  avert  the  destruction, 
and  to  put  them  to  some  collc;;iate  use,  failed.  Not  even 
the  jjreat  Abbey  of  Hury  St.  Ednumds  ilisappeared  (piite 
so  completely  as  this  of  Evesham.  Leland,  writing,'  in 
15tO,  six  years  later,  remarked,  with  astonisliinent  : 
"  (lone,  a  mere  heap  of  ruins." 

The  jKJsition  of  the  town  upon  the  moad<iw-lan<ls  by 
the  Avon  is  enshrined  in  the  second  half  of  the  i)laee- 
name,  which  in  this  case  is  not  the  more  common  "  ham." 
indicating  a  '"  home,"  or  settlement,  but  '"  liainme," 
u  waterside  meadow.  You  do  not  .sec  the  justness  of 
this  until  the  river  has  been  crossed  by  the  line  modern 
britlgc.  and  the  town  viewed  from  Bciifrcworth,  on  the 
other  side  of  Avon.  Thence  those  meadows  arc  seen, 
witli  the  Abbey  Jkll  Tower,  and  the  towers  and  spires 
of  the  ehurclu  s  of  St.  Lawrence  and  All  Saints,  making' 
an  unusual  jiroupinp,  with  a  certain  <,'randeur  in  tlieir 
contrasting  dispositions.     Wc  may  readily  admit  that 
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the  fuiuous  i.cW  Tower  is  the  finest  .architectural  work 
in  Evesham,  because  the  achuission  will  make  it  the 
easier  to  criticise  its  {jreat  defect,  its  comparative 
(Iwarfness.  IJnilt  in  l.)3;J  l)y  AblH)t  Liehliekl,  it  was  the 
last  work  of  the  (;otIiic  era  at  Evesham,  and  is  perhaps 
one  of  tlie  most  striking;  examples  of  the  Perpendicular 


DliLL    TOWER,    KVF.SHAM. 

period  :  emhodyinc;  the  features  of  the  style  in  the 
highest  degree,  in  the  long  lateral  panellings  wholly 
covcring  its  surface.  It  is  the  more  noticeable  because 
of  its  solitary  jiosition.  But  to  lavish  upon  it  the  un- 
qualified praise  that  is  eonunonly  given  is  alike  uncritical 
of  its  own  defect  of  insuilicient  height,  and  shows  an 
ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  the  grander  projwrtions 
of  the  central  tower  of  (ilouccster  Cathedral,  very 
closely   resembling   it    in   style,   or   of   the   unmatched 
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towers  of  the  Soinersetsliiie  eliurelus.  many  of  wiiich 
arc  not  only  loftier,  and  Mitli  far  luttir  imd  varied 
details,  but  have  also  that  sense  of  hei<,rht  wliieii  is  rather 
painfully  lacking  here. 

The  entrance  from  the  Market  Place  to  what  were 
once  the  Abbey  precincts,  where  tlie  eiuireiies  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  All  Saints  stand  eloselv  neij^libouring 
one  another,  in  one  churchyard,  is  by  tiie  so-called 
Norman  Gateway.  There  is  not  uiiieii  Icfl  of  the 
Norman  work,  the  upper  part  l)ein<r  a  half-tindjer 
building,  apparently  of  the  lilteenth  century.  The 
view  into  tliis  corner  from  tJie  .Market  Place  is  very 
picturesque,  but  it  was  better  before  the  adjoining 
public  library  was  built,  a  few  years  ago.  Not  only 
were  some  charmingly  old-world  houses  destroyed  to 
make  way  for  it,  but  it  is  itself  a  i)uilding  lamentably 
out  of  character  with  its  surroundings.  The  chureli 
of  St.  Lawrence,  ery  late  in  style  and  remarkal)le  for 
the  originality  of  its  tower  and  spire,  has  some  delicate 
and  elaborate  work;  and  in  tliat  of  All  Saints  is  tlie 
richly-panelled  and  fan-vaulted  eliantry  built  l>v  Clement 
Lichfield,  the  last  Abbot  of  Evesham,  wlio  Ws  here. 

A  relic  of  the  Abbey  of  a  more  domestic  character  is 
seen  in  the  lovely  little  building  on  Abbey  Green  called 
tile  Almonry.  It  was  formerly  the  place  where  the 
almoners  distributed  their  <loles,  and  is  of  all  periods 
from  Early  English  to  Perpendicular,  its  materials 
ranging  from  stone  to  timber,  l)rick  aiul  plaster.  Many 
generations  have  had  something  to  say  in  the  building 
of  it,  and  the  present  has  at  tlie  moment  of  writing  these 
lines  said  yet  another  word,  stripping  off  the  plaster 
with  which  the  front  had  been  covered  for  some  two 
centuries.  The  sturdy  oak  timl>ering  is  now  uncovered, 
and  is  a  revelation  to  many  of  unsuspected  beauty. 
An  ancient  stone  lantern  is  inside  the  building,  which 
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is  now  occupied  as  the  "  Rudge  Estate  Office. "  Perhaps, 
now  that  these  new  and  better  ways  witli  old  buildings 
are  revealing  long-forgotten  craftsmanship,  attention 
will  be  turned  to  the  ancient  IJooth  Hall,  or  market- 
house,  still  standing  in  the  Market  Place,  covered  in 
like  manner  with  plaster. 

It  would  not  be  well  to  leave  Evesham  without  re- 
ferring to  the  greatest  event  in  its  history,  the  fierce 


THE    ALMONRY,    EVESHAM. 

battle  fought  here  August  4th,  12C5,  at  Greenhill,  on 
the  road  to  Worcester.  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  in  arms  against  Henry  the  Third,  and  with 
the  King  himself  a  prisoner  in  his  hands,  lay  at  Evesham 
the  night  before  with  his  army.  De  Montfort  and  his 
men  were  at  mass  early  the  next  morning  and  thei, 
marched  out  to  meet  an  enemy  who  outnumbered  them 
and  had  cut  off  every  avenue  of  escape.  They  were 
fighting  for  the  popular  cause,  and  De  Montfort,  French- 
man though  he  might  be,  was  the  chosen  champion  of 
English  liberties.     Privilege  and  the  reactionaries  had 
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ti.eir  way  tlu.t  day,  for  Prince  Edward  and  his  nu.noric- 
ally  superior  and  encircling  army  cut  down  l)e  Montfort 
and  his  men  in  swutlies.  None  asked  or  gave  quarter 
on  that  fatal  day.  A  large  number  hewed  their  way 
t  irough  and  fled  to  the  Castle  of  Kenilworth,  l,ut  th'e 
old  Simon  and  his  son  Henry  were  slain.  The  King 
himself  was  almost  slain  by  mistake.  The  scuhjtured 
base  of  an  obelisk  on  the  site  of  the  battle  at  Abbey 
Manor,  Greenhill,  i)ortrays  this  incident,  with  the  King's 
words,  "  I  am  Henry  of  Winchester,  your  King.  Uo 
not  kill  me." 

"  It  is  God's  grace  !  "  exclaimed  the  dving  De  Mont- 
fort The  exultant  enemy  did  not  scruple  to  mutilate 
Ills  body  and  to  send  portions  of  it  about  the  eountrv 

"  Such,"  says  Robert  of  Gloucester, 


•"•as  the  niunlor  of  Kvesliam,  f.ir  l.attle  lu.ii,. 
An.    tlifnnvitli  Jesus  Christ  ill  ple.iM'.l  wh< 
As  he  showed  l.y  tokens  grisly  an.l  fr„od."  ' 


it  H.I 


In  spite  of  the  Ban  of  Kenilworth,  which  forbade  the 
people  to  regard  Simon  de  Montfort  as  a  saint,  and  for- 
bade th.  Ill  to  pay  reverence  to  his  memory,  the  resting- 
place  of  what  remains  of  him  could  be  collected  was 
before  the  High  Altar  of  the  Abbey  Church,  and  there 
thousands  prayed  and  miracles  were  performed.  For 
generations  his  shrine  was  the  best  asset  of  the  church 
and  contributed  largely  to  its  rebuilding. 

The  next  important  warlike  incident  iTt  Evesham  was 
also  the  last;  the  assault  and  capture  of  the  town  in 
May  1645  by  Massey,  the  rarliamentary  Governor  of 
Gloucester,  in  spite  of  a  gallant  defence  by  Colonel 
l^gge  and  his  small  garrison  of  700  men.  It  was  a 
threc-to-one  business,  for  Massey  had  2000  men  at  his 
disposal.  Since  then  the  town  has  had  peace  to  follow 
that  fruit-farmmg  and  market-gardening  career  which 
it  has   pursued   with  ever-increasing  success   for  two 
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(Miturics.     Tlicre  iirc  not  many  tree-  and  hnsli-fniits 
uncultivated  in  the  V^ale  of  Evesham,  whose  deep  rieh 
soil  yields  abundantly  to  the  jfioweis'  efforts,  hut  the 
plum  is  the  speciality  of  this  Vale.      It  is  not  like  the 
fabled  Arthurian  Vale  of  Avalon,   "  where    conies   not 
hail  nor  frost  ";   for  indeed  the  belated  frosts  of  sprinj; 
are  the  bufjbear  of  the  Evesham  fruit-farmer,  and  he 
has  i)een  (Iriven  in  se'f-defenec  of  late  years,  to  com- 
bat those    nipping    temperatures    by   burniu}^   nij,ditly 
'■  snmdj;cs  "  of  heavy  oil,  to  take  the  stinj,'  out  of  the 
airs  that  would  otherwise  couffcal  his  fruit-buds  at  the 
time  of  their  setting,  and  thus  ruin  his  prospect  of  a 
crop.     Tiie    plum — and    especially    the    yellow    "  egg 
plum  " — is  tlic   Evesham   speciality,   and   in   April   its 
blossom  fills  the  Vale  like  sn(,\v.     Rut  there  are  com- 
paratively fev  stra.' .,'ers  who  sec  that  wonderful  spectacle. 
If  the  close  of  April  be  kind,  you  may  see  it  and  rejoice, 
but  if  the  montli  be  going  t)ut  in  rain  and  wind,  then  it 
is  better  to  be  at  liome  than  on  Cotswold  or  in  this  sink 
of  alluvial  earth   below  those  hills.     I  was  caught   in 
April  showers  at  Evesliam,  on  a  day  that  was  "  arl  a- 
collied  like,"  as  they  say  in  these  parts,  meaning  gloomy 
and  overcast ;    and  then  '"  the  dag  came  arn,  an'  then 
et  mizzled,  an'  grew  worser  'n  worser,  until  et  poured 
suthin  tar'ble."      And  there  I  stood  long  in  one  entry 
off  the  High  Street  until  I  was  tired  of  it,  and  then  in 
another,   and   thus   having  done   Evesham   by  double 
entry,  ended  the  unprofital)le  day  by  staying  the  night, 
while  the   wind  raged,   and   it   hailed  and  rained  and 
snowed   by  turns  and  sinudtaneously.      Rut  the  next 
morning  was  a  glorious  one,  although  the  roads  were 
full  of  puddles  and  strewn  with  plum- blossom  ravageil 
from  the  orchards  by  those  nocturnal  blasts. 

One  need  not  be  long  at  Evesham  to  note  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  fruit-growers  and  market-gardeners 
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hcrculMHils,  {IS  shown  l)y  the  many  wa^rons,  or  (louts, 
on  tlH  ir  wtiy  to  nv  from  the  iiiihvay  station  with  baskets 
and  Iiampeis  of  aj)j)h's,  pears,  plums,  oooseberries, 
eurrents.  tomatoes,  or  as])ara},rus ;  wjiilc  to  travel  south 
of  the  town,  throu{,'h  the  favoured  Vale,  hy  any  n)ad 
you  please,  is  to  see  that  these  are  iii^'hly  specialised 
eultivations  that  yive  as  distinet  a  eiiaracter  to  this 
landseape  as  do  the  hop-^^ardens  or  the  eherry-orchards 
of  Kent. 

Leavinjj  Evesham,  it  will  1m'  noiieed  how  very  nnieh 
after  tlie  style  at  Stratford  the  Avon  has  been  artifieially 
widened  and  made  to  wear  an  almost  lakelike  effect, 
with  a  kind  of  everyday  frala  appearance.  Here  are 
trim  j,'rassy  edges  and  public  j^aidens;  and  boats  and 
punts  to  I  •  had  for  tiie  hirinjr  :  a  tamed  and  curbed 
Avon,  liivi  the  Round  I'ond  or  the  Serpentine  in 
Kensington  Gardens. 
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"  Ax  Eden  of  fertility,"  says  im  old  writer,  (hvelli,,..  with 
satisfaction  upon    the    Vale    „f    Evesiiani.     Tli,"  ncit 
orchards  of  to-day,   with  their   1..,,.  ,„.,speetives,   and 
mth    hush-fnnt  planted  in  Ixtween  tht-  lin,.s  of  pinni 
and  apple-trees,  to  economise  every  ineli  of  this  wonder- 
ful soil,  would  seem  to  him  even  more  of  an  Eden   neater 
and  more  extended  than  in  liis  day.     It  is  not,  vou  will 
sty,  the  most  picturescpie  form  of  eu]tivati<.n,^  hut  it 
has  that  best  of  picturesque  beautv  to  some  minds   the 
picturesqueness  of   profit.     I  never  xet  knew  a  farmer 
who  could  see  a  cornfield  with  an  artist's  eve,  and  was 
the  better  pleased  the  more  the  ,,oppies.  eorn-eoekles, 
and  herb-daisies  frrew  in  it.     For  oeneratiuns  past.  n„u 
will  be  told,  the  fruit-jrrowinpr  uf  the  Vale  of  Evesham 
has  been  steadily  oivin-  less  profit,  and  scarce  a  man 
among  the  growers  but  will  declare  the  times  are  ruinin-^ 
the  trade.     But  the  pastures  continue  to   be   planted 
as  extensions  of  the  orchards,  and  the  railwav  traffic  in 
fruit   IS   an   increasing   branch   of   business,   'xiie   only 
possible  inferences,  therefore,  are  that  these  jollv-lo(.kin".r 
market-gardeners,  ,who  live  so  well  and  look's.,  jjros"'- 
perous,  thrive  on  ruination  and  reallv  cultivate  the  plum 
tor  the  {esthetic  but  fleeting  pleasure  of  seein-  everv 
spring  that  wondrous  vale  of  snow-wiiite  blosso'm  that 
spreads  out  below  Cotswold. 

Five  mile^  or  so  south-eastwards  across  the  x  ale  brintrs 
^2  ^1  ^ 
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villi  into  Kroiidway.  a  village  t-xploitcil  some  thirty  yfJirs 
aj;o.  and  ikhv.  foiivciicd  fioiii  the  rustic  place  it  was, 
into  a  residential  district.  'I'lie  old  lutnscs  and  c()tta},'cs 
remain,  hut  the  siin|)le  rnstic  folk  who  lived  in  them  arc 
dispersed,  and  in  their  old  homes  live  that  new  class 
of  apjireeiat ive  and  cultivated  peo|)le  with  anything; 
at  <-o!nmand.  from  },'reat  wealth  down  to  a  suMicicnt 
independence.  A  jfciicration  ufro  people  of  this  class 
would  ha\«'  thou;,'ht  life  out  of  liondon  or  such  jjrcat 
centres  iineiiduruhle.  They  would  have  missed  their 
town  life  and  the  shoppinj,'  and  all  the  thousand-und- 
one distractions,  and  if  you  had  suj,'<;cstc(l  Mroadway 
or  any  such  place,  tlii-y  would  indiynautly  have  asked  if 
you  wanted  them  to  ••  hury  themselves  alive." 

And  now  ideals  have  chanjjcd,or  perhaps  more  exactly, 
a  new  class  of  persons  has  hecu  Ixiru.  The  wealthy 
who  cannot  live  away  from  the  centres  of  life  still  numer- 
ously exist,  hut  there  are  ificat  numbers  of  the  leisured 
who  iiave  culture  and  resources  within  themselves  and 
are  not  dependent  for  their  amusement  upon  extraneous 
things.  Also  we  have  in  these  days  of  swift  travel  by 
road  and  rail  to  reckon  not  only  with  the  '•  week-ender" 
(who  does  not  troul)lc  Ihoadway  much),  hut  ujkju  that 
class  who  will  have  it  both  ways,  will  take  the  best 
of  town,  and  when  the  country  is  most  tlesirable  will 
leave  town  to  others  and  retire  to  such  places  as  this. 

Thes<'  thin<,'s  have  made  Jh-oadway  a  very  different 
place  from  what  it  was  a  jfcncration  ajjo.  The 
old  peo|)le.  sons  of  the  soil,  have  been  disinherited,  and 
straiijiers— not  only  the  "  forei},'^,  vs,"  of  whom  the 
rustics  s])eak,  meaninj^  merely  j)eople  not  of  the  same 
shire,  but  foreiffiiers  from  over-seas — are  living  in  their 
homes,  and  they  still  resent  it,  even  though  they  nu. 
cam  more  in  wages  and  in  "  tips"  from  the  tipping  classes 
The  sense  of    'lace  and  of  justice  too,  is  strong  in  the 
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blood  of  the  couiitivniiin.  uikI  he  ftcis  it  t,,  |„.  .,  s|,.,i,ir 
that  striuiKfis  sliould  conic  from  remote  countries  i,i„l 
covet  the  house  where  he  iiiul  his  fiilhers  hv((l.  :ni<l  turn 
him  out.  It  is  nn  ouleome  of  the  ree(  nl  iippreeii.tion 
of  country  life  which  is  crciitinj;  hitlerness  anil  resent- 
ment, not  at  Uroadway alone.  I.iit  all  over  the  conntrv.' 

The  broad  street,  with  its  any  stone  houses,  is  V(. 
outward  seeininfr  very  nuicli  the  same,  bnl  there  is  a 
neatness,  an  mnnistakable  sense  of  money  abont  the 
place.  Kvery  little  plot  of  «rass  in  front  of  the  hr.nses 
at  the  upjier  end.  that  never  used  to  know  the  attentions 
of  the  mower,  has  become  a  lawn;  small  cottages 
have  been  enlarged  and  thrown  into  one  anotlu  r.  aiai 
fariidiouses.  whose  ancient  features  have  been  in«(  nionslv 
adapted  by  resonrcefnl  architects,  have  become  resi- 
dences of  the  most  delijrhtfnl  type.  A  littl.^  yollin.r, 
some  motormj,',  half  a  dozen  other  interests  and  the 
modern  craze  for  collectinjr,  fill  the  lives  of  the  people 
wh.)  live  Jicrc.  A  retired  actress  collects  pewter,  and 
others  scan  the  neifr|d)ourh()f.d  with  the  amiable  (,l,jeet 
of  .snappinjr  „p  rare  and  vahiable  pieces  of  china  or 
furniture  at  much  less  than  their  worth  from  country- 
folk who  are  ignorant  of  their  value.  Tiu-re  is  a  i'uriosity 
shop  Ml  the  village,  too.  where  the  stranger  may  (Ind 
bargains,  or  may  not;  and  I  am  told  -  although  I  have 
never  seen  hii,i  that  an  innocent  looking  o?d  person 
carrymg  a  ran  specimen  of  a  grandfather's  clock  under 
his  arm  inay  generally  i)e  seen  crossing  the  road  by  the 
'•  Lygoii  Arms,"  at  times  when  obviously  wealtiiy.  and 

'   .As  tlii-so  lui^r.  tr,,  to  pr..«s  ,■,  >i,ijr„|;,rly  Cull  .•(■MtirrM.-itioii  dC  tli.-.- 
iom:..ks  ,M,,K.ars  i.i  o.i..o»  tl...  S.-pt..,.,!.,.,-  I'.M-  i,.,u>  of  tl,..  /tinuin,,/,,,,,. 

.  t  »roa,lu,,y  uh.I.T  tl,..  Ilonsiiii:  of  tl,..  W'n.ki,^:  (1,,,,,.,  .\,.,-,  ,„„i  ^|„. 
lAHHl  (.oviThinont  lioav.l  liavc  s,-.„rtin„..,l  tl„.  I.omiuii,,' of  fl(MMM»  " 
I  Mis.a  numlKT  ot  l.raM.l-„,-w  ,!«,.|ii„;rsan- to  1„.  I.„ilt.  to  n.l„n,M.'tl,os,. 

MllaKers  whose  ann.-i.t   l,on,.-s   l,av..  1 tak..„   fmni   tl,.-..,       U   ;,  ., 

nirious  siili'liglit  upon  the  spr.'a.l  of  .iiltiiir. 
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|M)ssihly  American  jind  appieciiitive,  occu|Mints  of  motor- 
cars drive  »|).  Tlic  sii>,'>;esti()U  is  that  very  often  this 
in^ei)i(iiis  person  sells  his  rare,  and  |M)ssibly  '"  unique," 
chick  at  a  stuiininy  price  and  will  Ik*  seen  inanotlicrdayor 
two  with  the  fellow  of  it.  This  has  l)oen  indi);nantly 
denied  hy  the  outra>;ed  people  of  IJroadway,  hut  re- 
aflirmed  in  print,  and  I  will  leave  it  at  that. 

My  amiable  friend,  Mr.  S.  H.  Htissell  of  the  "  Lyjjon 
Arms."  is  of  those  wlut  deny  this  quaint  tale.  The 
"  Lyyon  Anns"  itself  has  become  a  stately  house,  Ixitii 
without  and  within.  As  the  "  White  Hart,"  of  olden 
days  it  dates  back  to  l.'ilO.  Trarlitionally  Cromwell 
lay  here,  the  nij;ht  lufore  the  Hattle  of  Worcester,  and 
there  are  even  traditions  of  Charles  the  First  staying 
here,  ten  years  earlier.  I  am  not  concerned  to  deny 
or  to  atlirm  these  legends.  In  any  ease,  it  would  l)c 
sheer  futility  to  do  so.  for  no  evidence  survives.  But 
it  is  likely  enoufih.  for  the  "  White  Hart,"  as  it  then  was, 
ranked  with  the  l)est — as  it  does  now,  if  I  may  say  it. 
We  may  readily  judye  of  its  then  standinj;,  by  the  fine 
Jacobean  stone  entrance  doorway,  built  by  John  Trevis 
in  1620.  and  still  admittinji  to  the  house.  It  Ijcars  his 
name  and  that  of  Ursuhi  his  wife,  with  the  date,  and 
seems  to  mark  a  {general  restoration  of  the  already  old 
hostelry  undertaken  at  that  time.  .John  Trevis — or 
"Treavis"— himself  lies  in  Hroadwayoldehuieh,  an  inter- 
esting old  buildin<r  a  mile  or  more  distant  from  the  village, 
and  situated  along  a  lonely  wooded  road,  adjoining 
an  ancient  manor-house  lately  restored  with  much  taste 
and  discrimination.  Trevis  died  in  1641,  and  has  a  brass 
to  his  memory.  Tiiis  old  church  is  in  u  solitary  situa- 
tion, and  is  largely  superseded  by  a  modern  building 
near  the  village.  There  is  a  palimpsest  brass  in  the 
chancel,  and  hard  V)y  is  an  enriched  wooden  pulpit, 
bearing  this  distinctly  apjKisitc   and  characteristically 
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H(forniatioii-|)rriod  iiisniption  :  "  Pn.v.  )!).     WIki  tlic 
word  of  (k)(1  is  not  proiiclicd.  tlir  jMoplc  pcrisli." 

Hilt  to  rotiiin  to  Hroiidwiiy  imd  the  *•  Lvc  >ii  Arms." 
Thirty  years  ajro  the  lionsc  had  falhn  into  m  very  poor 
condition,  atid  tlir  <rr(at  stonr  l)nildin-,'  wjtli  its  line 
rooms  and  its  air  of  Ixin;;  rtally  a  private  mansion,  had 
dcclini'd  to  the  likrmss  of  a  villairr  al(  'lonsc.  It  was 
all  the  doinj:  of  the  railways,  whieh  had  dis(  stal.lishcd 
tlie  eoaelu's.  and  hronulit  desolation  u|K>n  this  n  ad,  in 
<-i.mnion  with  most  others.  IJnt  in  the  dawn  of  the  new- 
era  of  road  travel  the  present  proprietor  honyhl  the 
house,  and  has  hy  decrees  reinstated  those  slone  nndlions 
whieh  had  been  torn  from  the  windows  and  replaeed 
at  some  extraordinarily  inappreeiative  period  l)\-  modern 
sashes;  and  has  wroufrht  altogether,  a  wonderful  trans- 
formation. The  "  lA-},'(»n  Arms."  -s  now  as  stately  a 
hostelry  as  ever  it  was. 

I  reach  the  old  town  of  Chippint:  C'anipdcn  by  iinother 
route,  and  so  will  not  elind)  on  this  occasion  the  steep, 
mile-lonj,'  Uro.idway  Hill  by  which  you  come  this  way 
to  it.     I  will  turn  instead  further  south,  to  AVinchcomIx-. 

Wincheombe,  it  may  be  thought,  i-  a  far  cry  from 
Stratford-on-Avon.  It  is  twenty-four  miles  distitnt. 
but  thoujih  twenty-four  miles  formed  in  olden  days  a 
very  much  more  ettnsiderable  journey  than  now.  tli( 
place  and  its  sm-roundin<;.s  were  familiar  to  Sliiikespciire. 
If  you  would  .seek  here  local  allusions  in  the  plays, 
wherewith  to  belalwur  the  IJaeon  fanatics,  there  is  no 
lack  in  this  district  of  "  Cotsall,"  those  Cotswolds  on  which 
Pane's  fallow  greyhound  was  outrun  :  a  portion  of  tliosc 
"wilds  in  Gloucestershire."  whose  "  hi<,di  wild  hills  and 
rough  uneven  ways.  Draw  out  our  miles  and  make  them 
wearisome,"  ,as  Northumberland  cnrnplains  in  Kin:> 
Richard  the  Second. 

Shakespeare  knew  most  that  was  to  be  known  about 
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the  I'otswold  Hills,  and  wlu-ii  ho  lunkvs  Shallow  hid 
Davy  "sow  the  headland  with  rrd  wluat."  he  alludes 
to  an  olden  loeal  eiistoni  of  sowinjf  "red  laininas" 
wheat  early  in  the  season. 

He  was  familiar  with  the  eonsisteney  of  Tewkeslmry 
mustard,  with  wliieh,  doubtless,  the  .Stratford  folk 
of  his  day  relished  their  meat,  and  he  finds  in  it  an  apt 
illustration  of  a  dull  man's  attempted  sprij;htliness  : 
as  where  he  makes  Falstaff  say,  "  lie  a  j^ood  wit, 
hauK  him  halwoii  !  His  wit  is  as  thick  as  Tewkesbury 
mustard." 

Here,  in  the  neij,'hl)ourhood  of  Winchcoml)e.  familiar 
rhymes,  generally  uneomj)limentary,  uixin  surrounding 
places  are  attributed  to  him  almost  as  freely  as  are 
those  upon  the  "  Eight  Villages."     They  tell  of— 

"  Dirty  <ir(>tt<iii,   Diiijfv  (Jrci-t, 
Htytfnily  ^\'ill<•ll<■oMlI«•.  Smlclcy  ^Hi-ct  ; 
lliiiiKiii>r  lliirtshorii,  Wliittiiij^toii   Ifc'll, 
Hull  .\inl<»v«Tsforil,  iiiid   Mt-rry  Kro^  .Mill.  " 

The  epithets  vary  with  the  different  narrators  of  the 
lines.  Those  quoted  al)ove  do  not  in  general  fit  the 
places,  except  beautiful  Siideley  and  perhaps  "  once  upon 
a  time  "  Frog  Mill,  which,  in  spite  of  its  name  was  prob- 
ably of  old  a  suflieiently  merry  place,  for  it  is  the  name 
of  an  ancient  and  once  renowned  inn  adjoining  Andovers- 
ford  :  an  inn  where  men  made  merry  until  the  railway 
came  hard  by  and  disestablished  its  custom. 

\Vinchcoml)C  it  is  diflicult  to  Ik-Hcvc  ever  "  beggarly." 
It  is  an  old  and  picturesque  market  town  in  the  Cots- 
wolds,  with  a  noi)le  and  particularly  striking  Perpen- 
dicular church,  with  clerestoried  nave  and  central  tower, 
and  an  array  of  monstrously  gibbering  gargoyles.  Next 
it  is  a  curious  old  inn,  oddly  named  the  "  Corner  Cup- 
tioard."  Here,  too,  at  the  "  George "  imi.  are  some 
traces  of  the  hostelry  formerly  maintained  bv  the  Ablx)ts 
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of  \Vin<'li<i»inlM-  for  |»ilirririis  to  tlicir  ultjirs.  SikU-Iov 
Cnstlo.  ill  its  park  a  iiiilr  away,  is  a  placr  of  >;r<at  mt«nst. 
ni>w  rrston-d.  with  a  nHMlcrn  altar-tonih  and  «IIiyy  to 
(atlicriiic  I'arr,  sixfli  and  la>>t  wifi' of  Il«nrytlic  Kitrfitli. 
who  resided  here. 

(Jretton  is  a  village  two  miles  from  WineheoiMl)e,  on 
the  Tewkesl)iiry  road,  and  (Jreel  is  a  wayside  handet 
in  t)etween.  \V<'  liave  no  anthority  for  i  Im  Shake- 
spenrrnn  aiitliorship  of  the  rhymes,  hut  *  did  .lohn  Naps 
of  (Jreeee."  who  is  mentioned  with  '•  |'<  !<  r  Turf  aii<l 
Ilniry  Pimpernell  "  as  eronies  of  Christopher  Sly.  was 
not  "of  (;rerce"  hut  of  this  place.  (ire  ■(•(•"  is  one 
of  those  many  misprints  that  i?i  ti.  <.irly  fohos  and 
cjuartos  continue  to  pii/./.le  eri'.ies.  in  .iie  of  titeii. 
Handet  declares  he  can  tell  the  difiei  nc  ixtw.,  ,  *•  ;, 
hawk  and  a  handsaw."  and  it  was  loiir  Ix  for.  Iiii.id.aw  " 
was  seen  to  he  a  printer's  error  for  '"  ii<ii.,i'.li,iw.  '  a 
young  heron.  To  emigrate  John  Naps  froti,  (ui-rt  lo 
Greece  was  a  comparatively  easy  niatt<r,  m  f  \  p* .  if 
not  in  actual  travel.  We  will  allow,  for  ar;,niment's 
sake,  that  this  hy  itself  might  not  lie  convincing  evi- 
dence that  Shakespeare  knew  (Jrcet  and  intended  to 
refer  to  it;  hut  we  have  Davy,  Shallow's  servant  in 
the  Second  Part  of  Ilenrif  the  Fuurt/i.  ref<Mring  to 
"  William  Visor  of  Woncot,"  who  has  an  action  at 
law  against  "  Clement  Perkes  of  the  hill."  J{y  "  Won- 
cot," is  meant  the  hamlet  of  Woodmancote.  thr(r  miles 
west  of  Winchcond»c.  a  i)lace  then  and  now  called 
"  Woncot,"  locally.  The  name,  correctly  spelt  in  the 
original  edition  of  IGOO,  has  hccn  mistakenly  altered 
to  •'  Wincot,"  in  later  issues.  At  Woodmancote  the 
family  of  Visor,  sometimes  spelled  "  Vi/ard."  was  in 
Shakespeare's  time  and  until  recent  years  li\iiig.  It 
lies  beneath  Stinehcombe  ilill,  locally  "  the  Hill."  which 
rises  to  the  imposing  height  of  '.)\5  feet.     There,  it   has 
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l)een  ascertained,  the  Perkes  family  then  had  their 
home.  The  name  of  Perkes  was  variously  spelled 
"  Purkis  "  and  "  Purchas,"  The  last  representative 
appears  to  have  been  one  "  J.  Purchas,  Esq.,  of  Stinch- 
coiiibc  Hill,  near  Dursley,  Glos.,"  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  181'i,  as  havinir  died  at 
Margate,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 

It  is  a  tremendous  and  a  beautiful  view  from  the  lofty 
plateau  of  Clccve  Common  as  you  go  from  Winchcombe 
to  Woodmancote  and  Rishop's  Clccve,  on  the  way  to 
Tewkesbury.  I  shall  never  forfjct  the  plory  of  that 
evening  of  early  summer  when,  romping  out  of  Chelten- 
ham, our  car  breasted  the  long  rise  to  this  view-point 
and  we  halted  here  as  the  westering  sun  sank  across 
the  golden -blue  distance  of  the  Vale  of  Avon,  with  the 
Malvern  Hills,  grey  and  indistinct,  beyond.  Distant 
views  of  the  Promised  Land  could  have  made  no  better 
j)romise  of  beauty  and  plenty. 

From  this  Pisgah  height  you  come  "  down-a-down-a," 
as  Ophelia  says,  to  Rishop's  Cleeve,  thinking  upon  the 
sheer  appropriateness  of  the  place-name ;  not  the 
"Rishop"  part  of  it,  but  the  "  Cleeve  :  vhich  stands 
of  course  for  "  cleft,"  or  "  cliff."  Theiiceforward,  the 
way  lies  along  the  levels  into  Tewkesbury,  through  Stoke 
Orchard  and  Treddington. 
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IVw-kcstiiiry. 

The  little  town  of  Tewkesbury,  whic-li  nunihcrs  al)out 
5500  inhabitants,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ohecrful  and 
bustling,  and  witlial  one  of  the  most  picturcstiuc  towns 
in  EnjrJand,  occupies  a  remarkable  situation.  Not 
remarkable  in  the  scenic  way.  for  a  more  nearly  level 
stretch  of  very  ofteti  flooded  meadow  lands  you  will  not 
see  for  miles.  The  site  of  Tewkesb"ry  is  e;,)se  ujxjn.  but 
not  actually  on,  the  confluence  of  England's  jriratest 
river,  the  broad  and  turbid  and  rather  jjrim  Severn,  with 
the  Avon.  All  around,  but  in  grey  and  blue  distances, 
are  hills  :  tlie  Cotswolds,  the  l^redon  Hills,  the  greater 
Malverns,  and  the  yet  greater,  but  more  distant  Welsli 
mountains;  but  the  Severn  and  the  Avon  flow  througii 
levels  that  extend  considerable  distances.  When  those 
two  rivers — so  different  irt  every  respect;  in  si/e,  in 
character,  and  in  the  very  colour  of  tlieir  waters,  the 
Avon  being  clear  and  brig'  t,  and  the  Severn  a  sullen, 
dun-coloured  waterway —unite  to  flood  these  low-lying 
lands  the  only  way  to  travel  comfortably  about  the 
neighbourhood  is  by  boat.  Tewkesbury  is  at  all  times 
particularly  old-world  and  quaint,  and  it  makes  on  these 
occasions  an  excellent  substitute  for  Venice.  This 
peculiarity,  or  rather  this  contingency,  let  us  say, 
perliaps  explains  the  at  fust  sight  rather  singidar  fact 
that  the  town  shoidd  have  been  built  on  the  Avon,  half 
a  mile  from  its  junction  with  the  Severn,  and  not  upon 
the  larger  river  at  all.     It  looks  like  a  wanton  disregard 
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of  tlie  sulvaiitjifjos  that  the  Severn  navigation  would 
brinjT  to  the  town,  witli  riverside  wharves  and  quays; 
but  those  who  seleetcd  tlie  site  probal)ly  considered  the 
Severn  to  ))o  too  chmgerous  a  river,  and  so  set  their  town 
baek  half  a  mile  or  so  from  its  banks.  A  consequence 
is  that  the  external  trade  of  Tewkesbury  has  always  been 
nejrlifriblr,  and  to-day.  althou<rh  the  text-})ooks  tell  you 
of  its  industry  of  niakinjj  shirt-fronts — "  particularly 
stiff  sliirt-fronts  " — and  the  olden  one  of  flour-milling, 
which  is  carried  on  by  Avonsidc,  the  scale  of  their 
activities  has  never  become  large. 

The  founding  of  Tewkesbury  is  said  to  have  been  the 
work  of  a  seventh-century  religious  Saxon  named  Theoc, 
who  established  a  church  here ;  but  the  Roman  station, 
Etocessa.  was  here  (irst.  and  although  the  place-name  is 
supjjosed  to  derive  from  Theoc,  by  way  of  "  Theocs- 
byrig,"  and  the  Domesday  \crsion.  "  Teodechcsberie," 
too  little  is  known  of  him  for  us  to  take  nnich  interest 
in  it.  It  is  rather  interesting,  however,  to  consider  that, 
the  site  being  among  water-meadows,  and  that  the  land 
at  the  confluence  of  Severn  and  Wye  is  called  "  the 
Ham,"  how  very  near  Tewkesbury  was  to  being  called 
"  Tewkesham." 

The  monastery  that  was  thus  seated  by  the  two  rivers 
became  a  flourishing  Rcncdictine  house,  and  after  its 
full  share  of  the  early  adversities  of  fire  and  sword, 
famine  and  flood,  it  resulted  in  the  l)uilding  of  the  grand 
Abbey  church,  whicli  is  still  tiic  greatest  architectural 
glory  of  the  town.  The  re-founder  of  the  monastery 
and  builder  of  tliis  noble  and  solemn  exaniplc  of  Xornian 
architecture  was  Robert  Fitz  Ilanion.  Vaw]  of  Gloucester, 
the  greatest  of  the  early  I^ords  Marchers  of  Wales,  and 
overlord  of  Glamorgan,  who  died  in  1197.  fighting  in 
foreign  wars.  He  had  seen  so  many  post-mortem 
bequests    go    wrong   and    never    reach    their    intended 
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destination  tliat  he  (leterniined  to  perform  his  re-founding 
of  monastery  and  church  in  liis  own  hfctimc.  Uoth 
were  well  advanced  when  lie  died,  and  the  Ahhcy  was 
finally  consecrated  in  122.'J;  a  reniarkahle  e.\amj)le  of 
expedition  for  those  times.  I  do  not  propose  to  narrate 
the  story  of  the  Ahhey,  v.liieh  has  no  such  picturesque 
and  fantastic  falsehoods  as  that  of  Evesham.  The 
monastery  ran  its  course  and  was  suj)|)ressed  with  others 
hy  Henry  the  Ei<;lith,  and  the  Ahhey  chuifh  was  saved 
by  the  townsfolk,  wiio  paid  the  Kinjr  the  ciiuivaient  of 
.4;;>000  for  the  site  and  fal)rie.  And  so  it  remains  to 
ns  to  this  day.  more  venerable  by  lapse  of  time,  minus 
its  Lady  Chapel,  and  with  evidences  of  the  puritan  zeal 
of  rather  more  than  a  hundred  years  later  tiian  Ih-nrv's 
great  reform ;  but  it  is  yet  the  \eritable  Iniilding  of  Fitz 
Ilamon's  and  of  the  generations  that  succeeded  him. 

You  cannot  see  this  great  Ablx-y  church  to  advantage 
from  the  town.  It  is  only  from  the  oj)en  meadows  by 
the  Severn,  and  its  tributary  brooks,  where  the  little 
town  is  to  be  guessed  at  by  the  evidence  of  a  few  roofs 
and  chinmeys.  tliat  its  great  scale  and  solemn  majesty 
are  fully  aj)j)arent.  There  the  great  central  Norman 
tower  and  the  magnificent  and  unique  West  Front  of  the 
same  period  are  seen  in  their  proper  relation  witii  the 
surroundings.  The  long  outline  is  very  like  that  of 
St.  Albans,  but  237  feet  less;  St.  Ali)aiis  Abbey  being 
550  feet  long,  and  Tewkesbury  :i\:i  feet. 

The  near  view  of  tlie  West  Front  and  its  great  and 
deeply-embayed  Norman  window,  filled  not  unsuitably 
with  the  Perpendicular  tracery  of  three  hundred  years 
later,  is  no  disillusionment ;  it  is,  after  the  glorious  West 
Front  of  Peterborough,  one  of  the  most  striking  compo- 
sitions of  the  kind  in  England,  and  the  flanking  Norman 
tourelles  and  spirelets  liiive  by  contrast  the  most  delicate 
aj)pearance. 
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Eiiteriiij,'  tlie  l)uil(liii<j,  u  massive  Noniiun  iiiivc  is  scon, 

singuhuly   like    that    of   (iloucestcr   catlicdial,   and    no 

doubt  desijjned  by  the  same  band.     The  same  massive 

but    disproportionately    lofty    columns,    with    dwarfed 

triforium    and    clerestory,    proclaim    a    similar    orijjin. 

The  columns  arc  Fitz  llamon's  work,  and  tlie  eiercstory 

above,  and  the  stone-vanltcd  roof  are  tiie  additions  of 

over  two  centuries  later,  when  the  builders  had  <;rown 

more  daring  and  risked  a  heavy  stone  roof  in  place  of 

the  former  flat  wooden  one.     i'itz  llamon's  transepts 

also  remain  and  his  choir,  in  its  essentials;   althoujrh  in 

the  same  Decorated  period  which  witnessed  tlie  adtlition 

of  the  clerestory  and  stone   vaultinj,'  to  the  nave  the 

Norman  choir  was  remodelled.     To  this  ])erioil  belon}-- 

the  seven  windows  filled  with  sj)lendid  old  stained  <th\ss, 

representing   all   jjood    benefactors,   from    Fitz   llamon 

onwards,  prayinjr  for  heavenly  grace,   but  elinoing  to 

their  ancient  heraldic  cognisances  of  long  descent  as 

tenaciously  as  though  the  authority  of  (Jarter  King-at- 

Asuis  and  all  his  fellow-kings  and  pursuivants  extruded 

to  Heaven,  and  St.  Peter  was  authorised  to  admit  to  the 

best  i)laees  only  those  who  could  display  these  patents 

of  gentility.     It  is  glorious  old  glass,  more  than  much 

damaged  and  time-worn,  but  still  si)lendid  in  design  and 

colour. 

liehind  the  choir  still  runs  the  semicircular  ambu- 
latory, as  on  the  old  Norman  plan,  but  the  Lady  Chapel 
lias  disappeared.  Here  too  are  some  of  the  ancient 
chapels  formerly  clustered  about  the  east  eiu'  Here 
are  some  mouldering  swords.  deei)ly  l)itten  ii  t  ,  l)y 
Time's  teeth,  from  the  battlefield  of  'lewkesbury.  Fitz 
Hamon's  chantry  is  not  of  his  period  :  it  was  relmilt 
more  than  three  hundred  years  later;  proof  that  he, 
and  the  health  of  his  immortal  part  were  kept  in  mind, 
and  incidentally  showing  us  tliat  not  all  gratitude   is, 
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as  cyiiics  would  tleclarc,  "  u  lively  stiisf  of  ftivoiiis  to 

come." 

The  so-cullecl  "Warwick"  chantry,  built  14t?2  by 
IsalK>l  le  Dcspcncer  in  memory  of  her  first  husbiiiul, 
Richard  Beauehamp,  Earl  of  Aberjravcnny,  is  in  the 
last,  and  most  elaborated  style  of  Gothic  a'-chitecturc 
and  decoration.  There  arc  many  other  monuments  : 
including  the  beautiful  one  of  Ilufjh  le  Dcspencer  and 
his  wife  Elizabetli.  Their  splendidly  sculptured  ala- 
baster iigures  lie  there  with  a  calm  indifference  con- 
trast inj,'  with  his  violent  end,  for  he  was  executed  in 
liiM),  at  Hereford.  So  often  did  the  },'reat  nobles  of 
those  centuries  suffer  from  the  headsman's  axe  and 
with  such  frequency  did  they  die  on  the  battlefield 
that  it  became  a  matter  of  pride  to  declare  how  rarely 
they  ended  peacefully  and  of  old  age,  in  their  beds.  It 
was  almost  a  slur  upon  one's  personal  character  to 
pass  in  this  way.  when  one  might  in  the  last  resource 
join  some  desperate  rebellion  and  be  handsomely  slain ; 
or  at  the  very  least  of  it,  be  taken  and  properly 
beheaded. 

These  philosophical  and  historical  considerations  bring 
one,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  the  Rattle  of  Tewkesbury, 
fought  in  the  meadows  to  the  south  of  the  town  on  May 
Dav  nri.  The  place  wlicre  the  light  raged  fiercest 
was  I  !u.,e  by  the  (iloiurster  road,  in  the  field  still  called 
"  Bloody  Meadow."  whose  name  it  is  understood  the 
town  council,  in  the  interests  of  the  rising  generation, 
are  keenly  desirous  of  seeing  changed  to  something  more 
respectable. 

If  you  have  never  been  to  Tewkesbury,  the  battle 
will  be  a  little  unreal  to  you.  You  may  know  perfe(  tly 
well  "all  alx)ut  the  war,  and  what  they  killed  each  other 
for,"'  and  you  may  even  be  a  partisan  of  either  White 
Rose  or  Red,  and  may  throw  up  your  cap  for  those  rival 
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Houses  ot  York  or  Liiiici.stor;  hut  if  v.,u  have  lu-ver 
visited  the  MTiie  where  this  jriei.t  li^.h't  luf^ed.  it  will 
remain  shadowy.  Hut  in  Tewkeshurv  town,  wlu.se 
streets  are  still  astonishingly  rieh  in  old  tin. Ik  red  ho.iMs 
that  stood  on  the  inorninfr  of  that  yreat  elash  of  anus 
where  they  ilo  now.  it  is  a  vital  thinu. 

It  was  the  last  desperate  venture  ui  the  Laiu-i.striaus 
stricken  to  the  grouiul  on  many  an  earlier  oeeasion  hut 
always  hitherto  reeovenufr.  to  try  eouelusious  iumm, 
for  sake  of  ri-ht.  At  Towton,  Blore  Heath,  Hexhan- 
ami  otiier  places  they  had  heen  slaughtered,  and  sueli 
victories  as  Wakefield,  in  which  the  Yorkists  were 
decimated,  were  of  no  i)erniancut  value.  Only  a  month 
before  Tewkesbury  they  had  been  si<rnally  defeated  at 
Uarnet.  and  their  cause  apparently  broken;  but  here 
aj,niin  the  party  was  re-formed.  Queen  Ahuoaret,  whose 
devotion  and  sorrows  are  amoufr  the  iiujst  pitiful  rewiids 
of  history,  had  come  from  iMance  with  iier  son,  Prince 
Edward,  the  youn<r  lujpe  of  the  Red  Rose.  CJatiiering 
a  force  at  Exeter,  they  advanced  towards  the  midlands" 
liopinjr  to  join  liands  with  Welsh  sympathisers.  Rut 
the  treacherous  Severn,  cominy  down  from  those 
Mortimer  borderlands  where  the  White  Rose  iiatl  ever 
been  strongest,  proved  itself  cui  this  occasion  the  most 
u.seful  ally  of  the  Yorkists.  It  was  m  flood  and  pre- 
vented that  junction  of  the  two  Lancastrian  armies 
whose  combined  force  mi«:ht  have  ^vcn  them  the  day 
and  chanoed  the  course  of  the  nation's  story. 

Tlie  Yorkists,  commanded  by  Edward  the  Sixth,  came 
up  from  the  direction  of  fheltenluun  and  found  their 
opponents  drawn  up  on  the  "  plains  near  Tewkesbury," 
as  Shakes-pea  re  has  it.  in  the  Third  Part  of  llniry'thc 
Suih.  The  battle  was  lost  to  the  Lancastrians  partly 
through  their  being  tleccived  by  a  pretended  flight  of  the 
troops   commanded    by    Richard,    Duke    of    l.loueestir, 
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iin*l  ill  u  jjrcut  mciisuic  by  quarrels  iiiuunj,'  thrinstlvos. 
Tlifir  riinks  were  broken  uiul  tbe  buttle  was  continued 
and  ended  l)y  fi|r|)tin}^  and  lieavy  slaujjiiter  in  the  streets 
of  the  town.  Finally  the  defeated  Lancastrians  took 
refuge  in  the  Abl)ey  church,  from  which  they  would  have 
Ix-en  draj,'jjed  had  not  the  monks  in  solemn  procession 
prevented  it.  Shakespeare  adopts  Holinshed's  account 
of  the  death  of  ^'riuee  Etlward. 

Holinshed  tells  us  tiiat  j)roelamation  lieii'ij  made  that 
a  life-annuity  of  £100  should  be  paid  to  whoever  broujfht 
the  Prince,  dead  or  alive,  and  that,  if  livinjj,  his  life 
should  be  spared,  Sir  Richard  t'rofts  broujjht  him  I'ortii, 
"a  fair  and  well-proj)ortioned  young  gentleman,  whom, 
when  King  Edward  had  well-advised,  he  asked  him  how 
he  durst  so  presumptuously  enter  his  realm  with  banner 
disj)layed,  whereuj)on  the  prince  l)<)l(liy  answered, 
saying,  '  To  recover  my  father's  kingdom  ami  heritage 
from  his  grandfather  to  him,  and  from  him  after  him  to 
me  lineally  descended  ' ;  at  which  words  King  Edward 
thrust  him  from  him,  or  (as  some  say)  stroke  him  witii 
his  gauntlet,  whom  directly  George,  Duke  of  Clarence ; 
Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester;  Thomas  (Jrey.  and 
William,  Lord  Hastings,  that  stood  by,  cruelly  murdered  ; 
for  the  which  cruel  act  the  more  i)art  of  the  doers  in 
their  latter  days  drank  the  like  cup  by  tiie  righteous 
justice  and  due  punishment  of  God.  His  IkxIv  was 
homely  interred  in  the  church  of  the  moiuist<  ry  of  tlic 
black  monks  of  Tewkesbury." 

The  thanksgiving  of  the  next  day,  Sunday,  held  i)y 
the  Yorkists  in  the  Abbey  was  one  of  those  services 
in  which  the  victors  in  a  battle  have  always  adopted  tin- 
Almighty  as  a  partisan.  In  the  same  time-hononnd 
fashion  the  King  of  Prussia,  delighting  in  tlu'  defeats  <.l 
the  French  in  the  war  of  1870-71,  was  in  the  habit 
of    exclainnng    "  Gott   mitt   uns."    and   sending    pious 
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telenrams  to  tlie  Queen,  cjiricatured  by  the  humorist 
of  the  time — 

"  Rfjfiiif  with  mi',  my  "li'iir  Aiiitunta, 
We've  had  anotlu-r  awCiil  l»ii»t»'r ; 
'IVii  thoiiwiiiil  Kreiirhiiifii  wiit  Ik'Iow 
I'raime  <{o«l  from  whiiiii  nil  McxHiiitf-  flow  I  ' 

The  thanksgiving  was  followed  next  duy  by  a  ruthless, 
eold-blooded  massacre  of  those  who  had  been  hiding  in 
tiie  town.  On  the  Tuesday  the  great  nobles,  leaders 
in  the  light,  were  executed,  and  the  Yorkist  vengeance 
was  complete. 

The  nodding  old  gabled  houses  of  Tewkesbury -many 
of  them  nodding  so  amazingly  that  it  is  surprising  they 
do   not  fall— include   a  number  of  ancient  inns  :    the 
"Wheatsheaf"    and    the    "  IJell "    prominent    among 
them.     The  "Bell,"  hard  by  the  Abl)ey  and  the  old 
flour-mills,  has  a  bowling-green  and  owns  associations 
with    Mrs.   Craik's  once-popular   story,  John  Halifax, 
Gentleman :   which,  I  believe,  was  considered  eminently 
a  tale  for  the  young  person.     "  No,"  said  a  bookseller 
long  since,  in  my  own  hearing,  to  a  hesitating  prospective 
purchaser,  "  it  is  not  a  novel  :   it  is  an  improving  story, 
and  may  be  read  on  Sundays."     I  do  not  know  what  is 
read  by  the  young  person  nowadays,  either  on  Sundays 
or  week-days,  but  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  not  John  Halifax, 
Gentleman,  and  I  am  equally  sure  that  the  young  person 
will  in  these  times  resent  any  choice  made  for  him  or 
her,  and  read  or  not  read  what  he  or  she  chooses.     But 
the'  monument  to  Mrs.  Cruik  in  the  Abbey  is  inscribed 
to  the  author  of  the  book,  and  as  it  is   evidently  a 
great  source    of    interest    to    visitors,    John    Halifax 
is  perhaps  not  (luite  so  out-of-date  as  we  suppose  him 

to  be. 

The  "  Hop  Pole  "  and  the  "  Swan,"  in  their  present 
form,  belong  to  a  later  age ;   the  first  being  the  house 
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where  Mr.  Pickwick  ami  lii^i  friends  iTiaiio  mc-ry  nnd 
drank  so  astonishingly.  But  tiic  "  Old  Black  liear." 
as  you  leave  the  town  for  Worcester,  is  easily  t  he  most 
picturesque  of  all ;  in  itself  and  in  its  situation  by  the 
rugged  old  Avon  hri«lge.  The  si^'ri  w.ts.  of  course, 
originally  that  of  the  "  Bear  and  Uaj,'>,'cd  Staff." 
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(loptnii  Ilniisc— Killesloy-  nie  IIoiiip  of 
Wilnnnte  —  Aston  ('  aiitlow  —  Woottoii 
Hall,  Rowiiifrtoii. 


Sliakospeare's    Mother, 
\\'aweii  —  Sliaker.peare 


TiiEP.E  is  a  mansion  of  miicli  local  fame  rather  more 
than  a  mile  out  of  Stratford,  off  the  Ilcnky  road  :  the 
manor-house  of  Cloptou,  for  lon<,^  past  the  scat  of  the 
Hodgson  family,  but  formerly  that  of  one  of  the  ancient 
families  of  Clopton,  who  are  found  not  only  in  Warwick- 
shire and  Gloucestershire,  hut  in  Suffolk  as  well.  Wide- 
spread as  they  once  wen  I  believe  that  the  very  name  is 
no\\  extinct. 

There  is  necessarily  nnich  mention  of  the  Clopton 
name  in  these  paj^es,  for  Sir  Hu<.h  Clopton  was  the  great 
fifteenth-century  benefactor  of  Stratford.  He  was  a 
younger  son  of  the  owner  of  this  manor.  The  house 
has  been  time  atid  again  altered  and  partly  rebuilt, 
but  it  still  contains  portraits  of  the  Cloptons  on  the  great 
Jacobean  staircase,  and  painted  on  the  walls  of  an 
attic,  once  used  as  a  secret  chai)el  by  Roman  Catholics, 
are  to  this  day  the  black-letter  texts  ujion  which  Ambrose 
Rookwood,  prominent  in  tiie  Gunpowder  Plot  of  1605, 
must  have  looked.  He  had  rented  Clopton  House  for 
a  time,  in  order  to  be  conveniently  near  his  friends,  and 
to  the  meeting-place  on  Dunsmore,  which  the  con- 
spirators had  appointed  the  scene  of  their  rebellion 
when  King  and  Parliament  should  have  been  blown  sky- 
high  by  Guy  Fawkes'  thirty-two  barrels  of  gunpowder. 
After  the   failure   of   the   i)lot    and   the   arrest  of   the 
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conspirators,  the  High  Bailiff  of  Stratford  was  instructed 
to  seize  Ambrose  Rookwood's  effects  at  C'lopton  Ilonse. 
An  inventory  of  tiieni  is  preserved  in  the  Uirthplaee 
Museum  at  Stratford,  and  affords  some  quaint  reading. 
Chalices,  crosses.  erueili.\(s.  and  a  variety  of  ohviou^lv 
Papist  articles,  are  in  company  with  "  an  oulde  cloake 
l)ajr<,'e,"  whose  value  was  sixpence,  and  "a  white 
najigc."  twenty  shillinos.  The  IIi<,di  Uailiff  cvidently 
clcarcd  the  house,  takinjr  all  he  could  find,  for  mention 
is  made  of  "  one  pair  of  old  hoots.  '2(1.  these  bein-;  the 
jroods  of  Ambrose  Fuller."  There  is  a  further  note^that 
Ambrose  Fuller  had  his  old  boots  restored  to  him :  the 
Hifrh  Hailiff  beinfi  presumably  unable  to  find  anything 
treasonable  in  them. 

Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  taken  his  idea  of  Ophelia 
from  Margaret  Clopton,  who  in  the  misery  of  dis- 
appointed love  is  sup[)osed  to  have  drowned  herself 
in  a  well  in  the  gardens  in  1.592.  A  Charlotte  Clopton, 
too,  is  supposed  to  have  been  buried  alive  in  the  Clopton 
vault  in  Stratford  c-hurch  in  1504,  when  the  plague 
visited  the  neighbourhood,  and  thus  to  have  given 
Shakespeare  a  scene  in  Romeo  and  Juliet.  But  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  the  stories  arc  legendary  and  not 
sustained  by  any  known  facts  in  the  Clopton  family 
history. 

From  Clopton  we  will  retrace  our  steps  to  Stratford, 
and  thence  set  out  anew,  to  visit  some  outlying  villages 
of  interest,  better  reached  from  the  road  to  Alccster. 

The  Alccster  road  is  the  least  interesting  road  out 
of  Stratford.  It  leads  past  the  Great  Western  Railway 
station,  and  thence  up  Red  Hill,  reaching  Alccster,  the 
Roman  Alaumu  in  seven  and  a  half  miles.  There  is 
little  joy  or  interest  to  be  got  out  of  Alccster,  which  is 
a  pleasant  enough  little  town  of  y^OO  inhabitants  and 
a  manufacture  of  needles,  but  not  thrilling.     There  is 
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still  some  unenclosed  land  alonfr  this  road,  on  the  left, 
a     lather     wild    ni)land     eommon — the      "  unshruhh'd 
down  ";    and  it  is  a  tumbled  up  and  down  country  on 
the  riffiit,  where  Hillesley  stands.     Rillcslcy  is  a  parish, 
with  a  parish  church  and  an  ancient  manor-house,  hut 
no   villajre.     I  can  ima<;ine  the  tourist— the   cyclist,   of 
course,  v/ho  is  a  more  enterprisinrr  person  than  most — 
sayiuf^r.  as  he  sees  liillesley  on  tlie  map.  "  I  will  put  up 
there."  and   I  can  imafjine  him.  further,  frcttinfj  there 
under  circumstances  of  ni^dit  and  rain  and  wind,  and 
finding  it  to  be  the  most  impossible  of  places  to  stay  at. 
For  there  is  no  iim.  and  not  the  slifrhtest  chance  of 
hospitality.     liut  it  is  well  enoufth  u  you  come  to  it  in 
daytime,  for  it  has  the  charm  of  sin<;ularity  :  the  stranye- 
ness  of  the  old  manor-house  l)chind  its  lofty  enelosinfj 
fjarden-walls  and  the  weirdly  rebuilt  cijjhteenth-century 
church  at  the  cud  of  a  farm-road  which  you  dispute  with 
porkers  and  dutterinjr  fowls.     Rillesley  church  is  one 
of   the  claimants  for  the  honour  of   witnessinjr  Shake- 
speare's marria<re,  but  on  Avhat  evidence  the  claim  rests 
no  one  can  tell,  and,  in  any  case,  it  was  entirely  rebuilt 
afterwards.     The    tradition    is    probably    oidy    a  hazy 
association   with  the   marriajre  of   Jiis  grand-daughter, 
Elizabeth  Hall,  whose  wedding  took  place  in  the  former 
building  in  1039.     Little  belief,  either,  can  be  given  to 
the  i>anclled  room  in  Billesley  Hall,  said  to  have  been  a 
library  in  Shakespeare's  youth,  in  which  he  was  allowed 
to  study. 

Downhill  and  to  the  right,  and  you  come  to  Wilmeote, 
the  home  of  Shakespeare's  mother,  Mary  Arden.  It 
was  in  her  time  merely  a  hamlet  of  Aston  Cantlow,  but 
is  now-  a  separate  ecclesiastical  parish,  with  an  un- 
interesting church.  Wilmeote  is  not  a  jjarticularly 
inviting  place,  and  not  one  of  a  mimber  of  bovs  playing 
cricket  could  tell  me   where  was  the  home  oi  Sliake'^ 
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spcarc's  mother.  However,  in  ;i  j.liiee  like  Wilmeote  it 
does  not  take  lonjj  to  solve  sueli  a  point,  even  i.'  it  were 
to  come  to  a  lionse-to-honse  inqnii  v.  The  home  of  tiie 
Ardens.  yeomen-farmers,  seems  to'  mo(h-rn  ideas  cpiite 
a  humble  lionse.  It  is  one  of  a  row  of  aneient  timber- 
framed  and  plastered  cottajre-like  houses,  with  a  l:ir<,'e 
farmyard  at  the  back.     Raml)linn-.  low-eeilin-ed  rooins 
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with  injflc-nooks  in  the  fireplaces  form  the  interior. 
Some  day.  I  snj:nose,  when  the  Shakesj)eare  Hirthplacc 
Trust  has  eeased  to  exjiend  much  money  in  tlie  eollection 
of  rare  editions  and  in  J)ayin}r  fat  pensions  to  its  suj)er- 
annuated  servants,  it  will  seek  to  purchase  the  Arden 
home,  and  show  to  Shakespearean  travellers  the  house 
ill  which  Robert  Arden,  a  sixteenth-century  yeoman  of 
some  standiuff  and  some  pretensions  to  yentilitv.  yet 
sat  at  table  with  his  farm-servants  in  the  old  way.  just  as 
in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  West  of  En<j;land  is  still  done. 
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It  ;  (jencnilly  supposed  that  Wilmcotc  is  the  place 
referred  to  by  Sliakespearc  in  tiie  iiidiietion  to  tlie 
Taming  of  the  Shrnc  as  "  Wineot."  The  I'luiie  is  locally 
pronounced  in  that  way,  as  it  would  In  when  we  consider 
the  dillieulty  in  ordinary  rustic  speech  of  twistinj,'  the 
tonffuc  round  "  Wilmcotc."  ]{nt  r<asons  are  },'iven 
on  J).  l(i!)  for  identifyinji;  it  with  Wineot  in  Quinton. 
There  is.  however,  another  place  which  claims  tiie  honour ; 
the  unk)vely  Wilnecote,  a  hriek  and  tile-manufaeturin}^ 
settlement  on  the  Watlinj,'  Street,  over  twenty-five  miles 
distant.  It  also  is  locally  "  Wineot,"  and  in  Shake- 
speare's time  brewed  a  famous  tipple.  Sir  Aston 
Cokain,  whose  verses  were  i)uhlishe(l  as  near  Shake- 
speare's own  day  as  1058,  had  no  dillieulty  in  identifyiufj 
it.  Writinj;  to  Ij's  friend,  Mr.  Clement  Fisher,  who 
resided  at  Wilnecote,  whom  he  addresses  "  of  Wincott," 
he  says — 

"Sliiikt'spi-.-'n'  jdiir  Wineot  ale  liatli   nmcli   nMinwii'd 
Tliiit  t'ox'd  ,1  liiyfjar  m)  liy  cliaiirc  was  Couiiil 
Sli'ciMiifr  tliat  tlicrt-  iiffdcd   not  many  a  wnnl 
'I'd  niaki'  liiiii  to  hclicvc  lie  was  a  lord. 
Hut  you  attirni  (ai.d   in   it  sccrii  most  ca^rer) 
"IVill  make  -i   Lord  as  dnnik  as  any  !«'jr}rar. 
Hid  Norton   hrcw  sucli  ale  as  Sliakcsiicarc  fanrit's, 
l)=d  nut   Kit  My  into  sucli   lordly  trances; 
And  let  us  meet  tiiere  for  a  tit  of  ;flailness. 
And  drink  ourselves  merry  in  solier  sadness." 

It  is  quite  evident,  anionj,'  other  thinos,  that  Sir  Aston 
Cokain  wrote  pretty  bad  verse,  but  the  pcjint  to  be 
emphasised  is  that  there  were  certainly  in  Shakespeare's 
time  three  "  Wincots,"  any  one  of  which  nii<>ht  have 
served  his  turn,  lint  the  vanished  aK  -house  of  Wineot 
in  (^uinton  is  the  jvace  more  particularly  meant  by 
him. 

"  Stephen  Sly  "  alluded  to  in  the  play,  was  a  real 
person  who  seems  to  have  been  what  ])eople  call  "  a 
character."     He   was  probably  a   half-witted  creature, 
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tltc  butt  of  Stratford,  iiiid  occiisioiiiuiv  appears  in  tlio 
uiiinipcacliahlc  records  nl  tlic  town  as  u  servant  of  the 
CoinlHs  of  Wclcoiulx",  or  as  a  lahonnr.  Tlnrc  also 
appears  in  lliose  same  elironieles  in  later  years  a  Joan 
Sly,  who  was  lined  in  KJ.'Jd  for  i  ravelling,'  on  the  Sahl)ath  : 
an  offence  not  so  yreat  in  ilsi  If,  hnt  very  reprehe..sil)le 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Puritan  niaj,nst rates  of  that  time. 

The  parent  villa<fc  of  Aston  t'antlow  is  two  miles 
from  Wilincote.  The  site  only  of  the  ancient  castle  of 
the  C'antihipes  remains,  Inhind  the  ehnrch,  in  a  tangled 
moat  still  sometimes  Hooded  hy  the  I'ttle  riv(  r  Alne. 
The  old  Court  llor  .e,  a  lon;^;  half-timbered  buildiii}^ 
now  divided  into  three  or  four  cottu<;es,  is  the  chief 
feature  of  the  \  illa<,'e  street. 

Wootton  Wawen,  insomethinjr  less  than  another  three 
miles,  owes  the  lirst  part  of  its  sinj^ndar  name  to  its 
olden  sitvuition  in  the  Forest  of  Arden.  and  the  second 
part  to  the  Saxon  lortl  of  the  place,  a  lando\\ner  named 
Wa},'en,  whose  name  appears  as  witness  to  the  f«)unda- 
tion  charter  of  the  muiiastery  at  Coventry  founded  by 
Lcofric,  the  husband  of  (iodiva,  in  lOlH.  It  stands  at  a 
junction  of  roads,  where  the  hi;;hway  from  Stratford 
throujfh  Uearley  comes  swinjjini,'  up  round  u  corner 
from  the  channels  of  the  Alne,  and  runs,  broad  and 
imposinj,',  on  to  Ilenley-in-Arden  and  Hirmin<,'ham. 
The  church,  occupyinjj  a  knoll,  is  a  stranfjc  but  l)caiitiful 
j.'roup,  witli  central  tower  in  the  Decorated  style,  a  ratiier 
plain  south  ciiapel  of  the  same  period,  and  a  beautiful 
nave  clerestory  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A  very  large 
Decorated  chancel  east  window  has  its  moulding  set 
with  elaborate  crockets. 

The  stranger,  attracted  by  this  noble  chu.cli,  tries 
the  door.  It  is  locked,  but  before  lie  can  turn  away  it 
will  be  opened  by  a  girl,  who  says,  "  There  is  a  fee  of 
sixpence."     There  always  is  ! 
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V(Mi  iTiidcr  trihiitc  for  s;ikc  of  scciiiy;  the  interior, 
iKUiisily  siis|Mctiii;f  tliiit  it  is  iiiiothcr  sixpcru'f  yoiic 
towni'ds  soinc  scliciiic  of  iiltcialioti  whicli  svoiild  not 
havi'  your  iipproMil ;  Ixit  tlics)'  things  cannot  Ix'  liclpcd. 
Tlic  interior  discloses  sftnic  unexpected  features,  the 
lower    part    of      he    tower    heiny     uninistakalily   Saxon 


HHAKKSPKAIli;    H.\I.I.,    KOWINr.TO.V. 

work,  with  very  narrow  arches  to  nave  and  chancel. 
Here  are  two  curious  e.iclosed  carved  oak  pews  that 
were  ])erhaps  ori^nnally  chantries,  an.d  a  line  fifteenth- 
century  oak  pulpi'^  A  desk  with  ciylit  chained  hooks, 
and  an  ancient  chest  with  ironwork  in  the  shape  of 
flcurs-de-hs.  toj^ether  witli  eni<ries  and  Imisses  to  the 
Harcwcll  '<■  inily,  complete  an  interestin<»  scries  of 
antiquities.  Here  is  hurieu  William  Somervillc,  author 
of  The  C/um\  who  died  in  1742. 
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The   town   ,,f    II,  nl,  V  III  Anl.  ii.    will,    ,(s    l,r<.;.(l   ..lui 
l)icturtM,.i..  sir,.,  t  an.l  tl„.  "  Wl.it,-  Swaii  "  ...i,.  is  ,mi.  Ii 
Mlllu-t,,l  111  tlusc  lath  r  .lays  l.y  cxcssiv  rn-.l,,,-  I  rail.,- 
from  Miriiiiiiyhaiii.     H,  iiii.Us,rt,  a  scat  ..f  tl„.  Mtuqms 
of  AiijrltM-y,  adjoins  it,  an,'  I'trstoii  Hau„|.  „„  ||„.  ,,,st 
lus  III  u  oii,r-r,iiiotc  ,listri,f.     Tlu-  siyn  ,,f  t|„.  ••  (ral) 
Mill  '"  imi.  on  the  way.  alliul,-.  tw  u  foiiii.r  maiiiira.tiiiv 
of  ,'i,liT  iuif.     Thf  old  niaiior-lious,'  ,.f  lV,ston  Hac,  ,t 
Ixsidi-  the   road     is   l,„,dly  sai.I   to   liav    l.,,n   tli,.   liist 
hous.-  hiiilt  in  tiu-  For,, St  of  Anhn.  I.iit  „f  that  w,  ,.annot 
obviously.  I.,,  at  all  siiiv.     Tli.n-  is  a  lions,,  al.out  four 
mil<vs  ,.iiward.  at   l{owinu|,.„  (;,•<■,  n.  o„  tj,,.  ..tluT  sidt- 
,.f   Uo\viiif.rt.)ii,   \vlii,li   looks,   ill   ,     rts.  older.      It   is   Hi,- 
roiiiantit-lookiiifr  lions,- known  as  "  Sliak,s|),.ar,-   Hall," 
for  many  y,.ar.w  a  fariiilionsc.  hnt  now  l|„.  iTsid,nc,.  ,',f 
Mr.  J.  W.  llylaiul.  RS.A.     It  .latcs  l,a,k  to  tl,,-  ,,ulv 
imit  of  the   fiftcnth   ,-(iitiiry.   aii<l   ha,l   until   rcrntly 
ii  moat.     'liaditi,)iially,  it  was  tlu-  honi,'  of  one  Tlioiiii-s 
Si!ak,s,„.arc,  a  hn.tlicrof  William  Sliak,s|),ar,'s  father; 
and  Sliak,siKaie  is  fuitli(r  sai,l  to  have  ,-oiii,)os,d  M 
1  OH  Like  It   in   the   room   over   the    j)oreli.     We   need 
n,)t  helieve  tint  tradition,   which   has  no  evidence   to 
warrant   ...  aiihonj,di   the    house   ^v.•^s    once  the    home 
of  one  of    tile  very  iiumer,Mis  Shak.  sjM.are    families  in 
Anieii.  the  piufs  family  were  relations.     The  massive 
Ju.rseman's  "  iippiii^rhloek  "  lias  heeii  allowed  to  remain, 
bes-de  the  front -door. 
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Tin;  tiistuiici'  IhIwccii  Slralftnil  nml  \V;ii\\iik  is  cijilit 
iiiiUs,  iiiitt  till-  I'diid.  the  1)1(111(1  lii^'liway.  runs  direct. 
It  is  ill!  tXfclltMf  load.  Init  for  those  who  do  not  ciire 
oveiiiiiu'h  for  main  roults,  however  heiiutifid,  in  these 
times,  u  more  evelleid  u.iy.  for  a  jMirtion  of  the  journey 
at  any  rate,  is  l>y  Sniltcrtiehl.  You  turn  off  lo  the  left 
from  tlie  tree-lxirdered  main  road  iit  a  point  a  nule  and 
11  liulf  from  Stratford,  well  in  view  of  the  lofty  ohelisk 
(U>  the  hillside  at  Weleomhe  whieli  was  huilt  in  IST.'J 
t(»  perjietuate  the  niemoiy  of  ihe  ol)seure  person,  a 
certain  Mark  I'hillips,  wlu*  had  erected  the  mansion  of 
Weleomhe  l^)d<je  in  18U0.  Without  the  aid  of  this 
moiuiiuent  he  would  by  now  h.ive  heen  completely 
forjjotten ;  but  it  is  1'2()  feet  in  hei<jiit  and  prominently 
visible  from  amazinj,'  distances,  and  so  its  object  is 
attained.  Not  perhaps  exactly  in  the  ly  ori^'inal'y 
intendetl,  for  being  in  a  district  '.here  most  thinjfs  arc 
associated  in  some  way  with  Shakespeare,  it  is  jrenerally 
sup{K)scd  to  be  one  of  them,  aiui  when  the  disappointed 
straiificr  linds  himself  thus  deluded,  he  usually  relleets 
upon  Mark  I'hillips  in  the  most  scathing  terms. 

I'p  at  Weleombe  are  (hose  Dinulcs  already  referred 
to.  The  way  to  Snitterlield  takes  you  uphill,  past  l;mds 
that  once  beloni,'cd  to  Shakesj)earc,  and  by  a  pond  which 
is  all  that  is  left  of  the  lake  of  Snitterlield  Hall,  a  mansion 
dcnioli-.hed    i;i    1820,     Here    the    road    has   reached    a 
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consitlcrahlc  height,  conuniviuUiijf  Ix'autiful  views  down 
over  the  valley  of  the  Avon  at  Ilainptoii  Luey  and 
Charleeote. 

Snitterfiekl  village  is  cnilwwcred  amid  elms.  The 
eluirch  is  a  rustic  building  in  the  Deeorated  style,  with 
seventeenth-eentury  pulpit  and  enriched  woodwork  of 
the  same  pcrio.!  furnishing  tlie  altar-rails.  Here  the 
Rev.  Rieliard  Jago  was  vicar  for  twenty  years,  dying 
in  1781.  His  duties  did  not  hear  heavily  upon  him,  and 
he  occupied  most  of  his  time  in  writing  a  long  poem, 
'■  Edgehill,  or  tiie  Rural  Prospect  Delineated  and 
Moralised,"  a  published  work  which  no  one  ever  reads, 
the  prospect  of  moralising  licld  fortii  on  the  title-page 
searing  the  timid.  His  vicarage  remains,  and  on  its 
lawn  are  still  the  three  silver  birches  planted  by  his 
three  daughters.  Tliere  are  some  l)eautiful  lime-trees 
and  an  ancient  yew  in  the  churchyard.  No  relic  of 
Henry  Shakespeare,  William  Shakespeare's  uncle,  or 
of  his  father  or  grandfather,  who  lived  at  Snitterfiekl, 
now  remains. 

The  road  now  trends  to  the  right,  and,  steeply  de- 
scending, regains  the  main  route  into  Warwick.  The 
town  of  Warwick  looms  nobly  l)efore  the  traveller 
approaching  from  the  west.  The  broad  level  highway 
makes  direct  for  it.  and  over  the  trees  that  border  the 
road  you  see,  as  a  first  glimpse  of  the  historic  jjlace,  the 
lofty  tower  of  St.  Mary's  church,  rising  apparently 
an  enormous  height,  and  looking  a  most  worshipful 
sj)ecimen  of  architecture.  On  a  nearer  approach  it 
sinks  into  less  prominence,  and,  passing  through  an 
old  sul)urb,  with  a  porch-house  on  the  right,  formerly 
the  "  Malt-Shovel  "  inn,  the  West  Gate  of  the  town, 
with  its  chapel  above  it,  takes  prominence. 

The  West  Gate  is  one  of  the  two  surviving  ancient 
gateways  of  Warwick  and  leads  steeply  up  into  the 
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town  bciicatli  ii  ni(l('-riljl)e(l  urcli  of  j;icut  iniissivciicss, 
based  sturdily  upon  the  dull  red  siind.stoiie  loek.  It  is 
a  very  picturesque  and  in  every  way  strikinj,'  composition, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  even  mort  picturescjue  scene 
provided  by  Leicester's  Hospital,  just  within  the  ^ate, 
would  be  often  illustrated.  Hut  the  nodding  black 
and  white  gables  of  that  almshouse  effectually  attract 
the  greater  notice.  The  West  (iate,  with  the  chapel 
above,  dates  from  about  13(iO.  Nowadays  it  is  almost 
only  the  curious  visitor  who  passes  through  the  long, 
tunnel-like  arch,  ga/ing  with  astonishment  at  the 
sudden  outcrop  of  rock  on  which  the  building  stands, 
and  at  the  ribbed  stone  roof  supporting  the  chapel. 
A  roadway  has  been  nuide  to  the  right  of  the  gate, 
through  the  town  walls,  and  the  traffic  goes  that  way 
by  choice,  obscuring  die  ancient  defensive  function 
and  importance  of  this  entrance  to  the  rown.  A  chapel 
also  occupies  the  like  position  over  the  East  Gate,  and 
shows  that  tlie  j)eople  of  Warwick  j)rayed  as  well  as 
watched. 

The  Leicester  Hospital,  so-called  because  founded  by 
Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  looks  down  with 
admirable  effect  from  its  elevated  position  on  the  left 
hand,  as  you  come  up  into  the  town ;  but  it  would  look 
even  better  if  it  were  properly  kei)t.  It  very  urgently 
needs  a  thorough  overhauling,  not  in  the  necessity  for 
any  structural  repairs,  but  with  the  object  of  treating 
the  buildings  in  a  sympathetic  and  cultu'-ed  way. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  l)etwecn  photographic  views 
of  what  is  called,  in  the  Wardour  Street  way,  "  Ley- 
cester's  "  Hospital,  and  the  actual  effect  of  looking  upon 
the  place  with  one's  own  eyes.  The  Hospital,  in  fact, 
looks  very  much  better  in  photographs  than  it  reveals 
itself  to  the  disappointed  gaze :  simply  because  those 
responsible  for  the  upkeep  of  it  do  not  understand 
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iiow  t.,  treat  tl„   „l,l  tinibcrs,  and  have  smeared  theiii 
over  with  black  j)aiiit. 

This  Hospital  or  Ah.isliousc  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  uiiite.l  rchjrious  and  charitable  guilds  cf  Holv 
1  runty  and  St.  (Jeorge-the-Martyr,  with  some  of  thei'r 
survivmjr     buddings.     These    united    fraternities    iuid 
m.mcrous  activities.     They  supported  the  priests  who 
served  m  the  chapels  ov^-r  East  and  West  gates,  and 
contributed  towards  the   keep  of  others  in  the  parish 
church;  ben.g  also  largely  responsible  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  great  bridge,  now  and  for  long  past  in  ruips, 
which   carried  the  IJanbury  road  across  the  Avon,  in 
Iront   of   \Varwick  Castle.     They  also   supported  eight 
p()or  persons  of  the  Guild.     In  eonnn(,n  with  all  other 
religious,  or  semi-religious  institutions,  the  Guild  was 
dissolved   in   the  time  of  Henry  the   Eighth,   and   its 
buildings   were   granted   by   Edward   the   Sixth   to   Sir 
.Nicholav,  1 .  Strange,  from  whom  Dudlev  acquired  them; 
or,  according  to  another  version  of  tliVse  transactions, 
Dudley  had  a  gift  of  them  direct  from  the  town  of 
Warwick,  lo  which  the  Guild  liad  voluntarilv  transferred 
Its  property.     This  gift  to  the  magnificent '  Dudlev,  the 
newly-created   Earl  of  Leicester  and  possessor  of  vast 
wealth  and  power,  was  not  for  his  own  pers(,nal  advan- 
tage   but  for  the  purpose  of  Jielping  him  to  establish 
an  almshouse,  which  he  at  once  proceeded  to  do,  in  the 
in^terest  of   '  twelve  impotent  persons,  not  having  above 
io  per  annum  of  their  own.  and  such  as  either  liad  been 
or  should   be  maimed  in  the  wa-rs  of  the  Queen,  Jier 
service    her  heirs  and  successors,  especially  under  the 
conduct  o   the  said  Earl  or  his  heirs,  or  hud  been  tenants 
to  him  and  his  heirs,  and  born  in  the  Counties  of  Warwick 
or  Gloucester,  or  liaving  their  dwelling  there  for  five 
years  before;  and  in  case  there  happen  to  be  none  such 
hurt    .1.    the    AVarrs.   then   other  poor   of   Kenilworth, 
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Warwick,  Stnitfoid  sii|Kr  Avon  in  this  c-oiinty,  or  of 
VVootton  uiick-r  Ed<.e  or  Krlin^luuii  in  (iluuctsterhiiirt', 
to  be  reconniieiKlcd  by  tiic  Minister  and  Cliurchwardens 
where  they  last  liad  tlicir  aboad;  wliieh  poor  men  are 
to  have  Liveries  (viz.  Gowns  of  blow  cloth,  with  a 
Itagged  Staff  embrcydered  on  tlie  left  sleeve)  and  not 
to  go  into  the  Town  without  them." 

Leicester  and  his  ma<,Mii licence,  and  all  the  direct 
lineage  of  tlie  Dudleys  liave  disappeared  long  ago. 
Leicester  himself,  and  after  him  his  brother  Ambrose, 
died  childless,  and  the  patronage  of  the  Hospital  passed 
to  their  sister  ^hiry,  who  married  Sir  Henry  Sidney  of 
Penshurst.  Thence  it  has  descended  to  Lord  de  L'isle 
and  Dudley,  the  present  rei)resentative  of  the  Dudleys 
and  the  Sidneys. 

The   entrance   is    by   a   stone   gateway    bearing   the 
inscription    "  Hospitivm    C'ollegiatvm    Roberti    Dvdlei 
Coniitis  Leycestria;  1571."     The  great  Dudley's  pictur- 
esque buildings  deserv-  to  be  better  kejjt,  for  they  are 
among  the  daintiest  examples  of  highly  enriched  half- 
timbering   in   England.     I'assing   beneath   an  archway 
with  a  .sundial  overhead,  you  enter  a  small  quadrangle 
with  a  quaint   staircase  on  one  side,  and   gables  with 
elaborate  pierced  verge-boards  looking  down  upon  the 
scene.     The  famous  Warwick  badge  of   the  Bear  and 
Ragged  Staff  surmounts  the  linials  and  lurks  under  the 
eaves,  in  fre(iuent  repetition,  together  with  the  Porcu- 
pine, chat  of  the  Sidneys.     On  the    further  side,  over 
the    windows   of   the    Master's   Lodge,    is   the   painted 
inscription,   '•  Honour  all  men ;  love  the  brotherhood ; 
fear  God;  and  honour  the  King,"  a  quadripartite  in- 
junction which  we  may  confidently  airnni,  no  man  ever 
yet  observed.     Our  own— but  nuich  more  other  people's 
— natures  will  have  to  be  very  greatly  amended  before 
we  are  prepared  to  "  honour  all  men." 
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You  |uiy  sixpence  to  !)»•  shown  over  the  Hospital, 
niul  one  of  the  twelve  bedesmen  acts  as  jjiiide  to  the 
Iniildinfjs  and  the  very  niiseellaneous  eoUeetions  ae- 
cunutlated  in  them.  Nowadays  the  "  blue  jjown  "  has 
become  black,  and  the  Rear  and  Rajijjed  Staff  badge 
is  in  silver,  insLead  of  embroidery.  A  welcome  change 
has  come  over  their  headgear.  Instead  of  the  more  or 
less  nisty  silk  hats  they  wore  during  the  greater  \n\vt 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  they  have  now  a  "  beefeater  " 
hat  similar  to  those  worn  by  the  Tower  wartlers  in 
London,  i)iit  wholly  in  black.  The  bedesmen  no  lon^^er 
dine  together  as  once  they  did,  but  each  separately 
in  his  ow'i  (juarters,  because  they  could  not  always 
obey  the  injunction  to  "  love  the  brotherhood,"  and 
grew  cantankerous  in  company,  and  quarrelled ;  but 
here  is  still  the  kitchen  they  have  in  common,  con- 
taining many  other  things  one  does  not  expect  to  find 
in  kitchens ;  an  odd  assortment,  a  Malay  kris,  a  Russian 
helmet  from  the  stricken  lields  of  the  Crimea,  an  oak 
cabinet  from  Kenilworth  Castle,  and  a  framed  piece  of 
needlework  said  to  have  been  executed  by  Lady  Robert 
Dudley,  whom  "  historians  "  will  persist  in  styling 
either  by  her  maiden  name,  Amy  Robsart,  or  else  by 
the  title  of  Countess  of  Leicester,  she  having  died  or  been 
nmrdered  many  years  before  her  husi)and  became  an 
Earl.  Perhaps  we  had  better  emphasise  the  word  said. 
Reneath  that  framed  piece  of  needlework  is  a  Saxon — 
more  or  less  Saxon — chair.  A  piece  of  Gibraltar  rock, 
polished  is  a  further  item  displaying  the  catholicity  of 
taste  displayed  here,  together  with  uie  muskets  with 
which  the  inmates  of  the  Hospital  were  armed  when  the 
Chartist  rising  was  supposed  to  threaten  the  security 
of  Warwick. 

The  banqueting  hall,  a  surviving  portion  of  the  old 
Guikl  buildnigs,  very  greatly  needs  restoration.     It  has 
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been  RTossiy  used  and  subdivided,  the  Minstrel  Gallery 
havu.R  been  taken  out  of  it  in  orr'er  to  provide  a  fine 
ndd.tiotud  room  for  the  Master's  losidenee;  the  Master 
benig.  of  eourse,  a  eierpyman  uith  a  fine  fat  stipend- 
the  person  who  hns  the  very  l)est  of  it  at  Leicester's 
Hospital.  Ir.  this  onee-beautiful  hanquetin|r  hall  with 
Its  noble  roof  of  Spanish  ehestnut.  whitened  with  a^e 
James  the  I'lrst  was  entertained  by  Kuike  (;revi!le  in 
1017.     Coal-bins  and  wash-houses  now  subdivide  it. 

FliRhts  of  stone  stairs  lead  up  from  the  Hospital  over 
the  West  Gate  and  into  the  ehapel,  a  fine  spacious 
buildinp  where  the  twelve  oid  men  have  to  attend 
every  week-day  morning  at  ten  o'clock  and  listen  to  the 
I)erfunctory  service  read  by  the  Master.  In  addition 
to  this  spiritual  treat,  they  attend  service  at  Ih-  parish 
ehurch  on  Sundays.  There  is  nothing  to  sav  about  the 
interior  of  the  ehapel;  it  was  "  restored  "  bv  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  and  so  there  would  not  be. 

For  dulness  and  pretentious  ugliness   combined,  the 
town  of  Warwick  would  be  difncult  to  match;  and  the 
iighest  and  dullest  part  of  it  is  that  main  street  called 
Jury  Street,  stretching  between  the  West  Gate  and  the 
East.     The  ugliness  is  due  to  the  jrreat  fire  of  1G94 
which  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  town  and  necessi- 
tated a  rebuilding  at  a  period  when  architects  were 
obsessed  with  the  idea  of  designing  "  statelv  "  buildings 
What  they  considered  stately  we  nowadavs  look  upon 
with  a  shudder  and  style  heavy  and  unimaginative 

But  the  weirdest  building  in  the  town  is  that  parish 
church  of  St.  Mary  whose  tower  looks  in  the  distance 
so  stately.  There  were  once  ten  churches  in  Warwick 
and  there  are  now  but  two.  St.  Mary's  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  in  the  great  fire,  in  consequence  of 
the  frightened  townsfolk  storing  their  furniture  in 
It,  for  safety.     The  church  itself  was  not  threatened. 
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but  sonic  of  the  mticlcs  hurriedly  pliircd  in  it  were 
ali)fht,  and  thus  it  sfmrcd  the  fate  of  niueh  else. 

The  rehuildiufj  of  St.  Mary's  was  eoniplcted  in  1704t 
ns  an  inscrijifion  on  the  tower  informs  us.  I  think  those 
who  placed  that  :nscri|>tion  here  intended  a  Latin  ptui. 
a  play  upon  tlie  name  of  Queen  Aime  and  the  worcl 
anno,  for  "year";  for  thus  it  runs:  "  Annaeauspiciis 
A"  memorabiH  1704."  One  scarcely  knows  which  is 
the  more  deplorable,  the  laiihhn},'  or  the  pun;  the  first, 
probably,  because  not  every  one  -an  see  the  play  u])on 
words,  but  the  tower  is  an  outrage  impossible  to  escape- 

The  bnlk  and  loftiness  of  it  are  majestic,  but  its 
classic  details  in  a  (Jot hie  framework  have  a  evirious 
v""ct  on  th<  beholder.  They  seem,  those  uidiallowed 
papan  alcoves,  mounting  stajre  by  stage  toward  the 
skies,  like  some  bljis|)hemous  insinuation.  The  nave 
and  transepts,  rebuilt  at  the  same  time,  are,  oddly 
enoujjh,  not  nearly  so  offensive,  and  it  is  rather  a  hand- 
some as  well  as  imposing  interior  that  meets  the 
stranger's  gaze.  It  may  l)e  that  it  scms  so  nuieh  better 
beci  se,  warned  by  the  outside,  one  expects  so  much 
worse.  That  familiar  ornament  in  classic  architecture, 
tt;e  "egg  and  dart."  is  an  incongruou'.  (h-tail  when 
worked  into  the  capitals  of  columns  in  which  the  Gothic 
feeling  predominates,  and  it  sounds  quite  shocking  when 
described;  but  here  it  comes  with  a  pleasing,  if  scarcely 
ecclesiastical  effect  in  this  fine  and  well-proportioned 
interior. 

The  chancel  of  St.  Mary's,  together  with  the  chapter- 
house on  the  north  side  of  it  and  the  lieauehamp 
Chapel  on  the  south,  escaped  the  fire,  and  remain  un- 
injured to  this  day.  It  is  jK)ssii)le  to  peer  through  the 
locked  iron  gates  of  the  chancel  from  the  nave,  which  is 
the  only  portion  of  the  church  that  is  to  be  seen  without 
payment,  but  to  see  tlie  ehajiter-house,  and  the  Reau- 
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chntnp  {'Iui|hI.  tn  (Icscoiul  l<i  the  crvpl  mid  lo  nuuitit 
thr  J(t\v«r,  you  iiiiisl  pay  iiiid  pay  and  pay  atfain.  The 
c'lrr«y  in  all  the  \vul.  radius  ..f  the  ShakcsjK-arr  ('..iinfry 
have  the  krj-nrsJ  scent  for  sixpniccs.  and  would  make 
rxfollcnt  laisincss  nun.  Hrttfr  hiisiiuss  tiicn  than 
Horuynicn.  for  all  I  know.  They  have  lon«  since 
Irarnt  to  charge  and  to  keep  their  doors  locked  until 
their  ehurycs  are  satisfied;  and  none  uiuhrstand  the 
hiisiness  bettor  than  those  who  have  the  keepini;  of 
St.  Mary's  at  Warwick.  Hut  when  you  have  paid  for 
this  and  for  that  and  for  t'other,  atul  arc  resting  and 
rcndiiijr.  arul  possibly  making  notes  in  the  nave,  it  is 
pross.  I  say.  and  offensive  and  blackguardly  to  be 
fr>llowed  up  and  spied  upon  and  to  Im-  asked  if  you  are 
skfehing!  "  Hccause  if  you  are  il  will  be  half-a- 
erown."  I  will  now  leave  this  unsavoury  subject, 
wishing  the  clergy  and  churchwardens  of  St.  Mary's 
more  enlightenment  and  tlu-  ])co])le  they  employ  better 
discretion. 

The  ehaneel,  or  choir,  founded  by  Thoiuas  Heauchanip. 
twelfth  Kr.rl  of  Warwick,  who  died  l.'l(M>.  is  a  stat<  ly 
Perpendicular  week,  with  the  altiir-tomb  of  ti,  fotinder 
and  his  wife  Katharine,  who  died  the  same  year,  in  fh 
middle.  His  armoured  cfligy,  with  crosses  c."osslei  dis- 
played on  the  breastplate,  rests  its  feet  u|)on  a  bciir.  ind 
nt  the  feet  of  his  wife  is  a  lamb.  lie  holds  his  wife's 
hand. 

Around  the  tomb,  in  niches,  are  small  figures  repre- 
senting nieiubers  of  the  family,  thirty-six  in  all.  In  a 
grave  near  by.  unmarked  by  any  monument  or  in- 
scription, lies  William  Parr,  brother  of  Katharine  Parr, 
last  and  surviving  wife  ofjilenry  the  Kighth.  He  was 
created  Mar(piis  of  Nortiiampton.  and  died  in  ]'j71. 
sunk  to  such  poverty  that  no  money  was  forthcoming 
to  bury  him.     A  few  year.s  later.  Queen  Elizabeth  found 
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a  trifle,  and  he  was  deeeiitly  interred,  hut  no  one  ever 
thonjrlit  it  worth  while  to  mark  his  resting-place. 

Passiiifj  the  frreatly-enriched  Easter  Scpulehrc  in  the 
north  wall,  the  Chapter  House  is  entered  by  a  corriiior. 
In  the  centre  of  this  huildinfr  stands  the  enornious 
monument  to  Fulke  (ireville.  I^)rd  l?rooke.  wlio  was 
murdered  by  his  man-servant  in  1G28.  "  Delaying  to 
reward  one  Ilayward,  an  antient  servant  that  had  spent 
the  most  of  his  time  in  attendance  upon  him,"  says 
Dujrdalc,  '•  he  received  a  mortal!  stab  in  tlie  back  by  the 
same  man,  then  private  witli  him  in  his  bed-cliamber 
at  iirooke  House  in  London,  aoth  Sept.  ann.  1G28.  who. 
to  eonsunnnate  tlie  tragedy,  went  into  another  rcwm, 
and,  having  loekit  the  dore.  j)ierce<l  his  own  bowclls 
with  a  sword." 

The  erypt  is  the  oldest  j)art  of  St.  Mary's,  with  Norman 
pillars.  It  contains  the  old  ducking-stool  for  scolding 
women. 

The  entrance  to  tiiat  most  gorgeous  relic  of  old  St. 
Mary's,  tlic  Ikauchami)  ^'Impcl,  which  is  the  principal 
'tern  in  the  list  of  these  ecclesiastical  showmen,  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  south  transept.  The  mortuary  magnifi- 
cence of  tlic  Ikauciiamps  oi)scures  tiie  dedication  of  the 
Cliapel  to  Our  Lady,  and  tlie  generations  that  liave 
passed  since  the  building  of  it  between  the  years  U43 
and  1 1.G4.  and  its  final  consecration  in  147ij,  have  rightlv 
agreed  to  style  it  l)y  the  name  by  which  it  now,''and 
always  has  been,  popularly  known.  It  reminds  one 
very  keenly  of  the  insinceie  modern  cant  phrase  which 
forms  the  dedication  of  memorial  stained-glass  windows. 

"To  the  (;iory  of  (iod  i,nd  to  the  memory  of ,"  a 

shabby  sop  to  the  Almighty  at  which  the' soul  revolts. 
The  very  entrance  is  obviously  proprietary,  and  shows 
ns  that  this  is  really  the  IJeauchamp  mausoleum.  It  is 
a  magnificc-nt  entrance,  a  very  highlv-enriehed  work  in 
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panelled  and  seulptured  stone,  with  the  Warwick  Bear 
and  Ragged  Staff  on  either  side,  facing  the  Heauchanip 
shield  of  crosses  crosslet.  Near  it,  on  the  wall,  and  green 
with  neglect,  is  the  fhie  brass  to  Thomas  Beanehanin, 
thnteenth  Earl  of  Warwick,  wlu.  died  in  UOl,  and  of  his 
wife  ^largaret,  who  died  140(5.  It  seems  strange  that 
out  of  all  the  money  contributed  by  visitors,  and  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  Beauchamp  monuments,  there  cannot 
be  some  small  surplus  set  aside  for  a  restoration  of  tlie 
altar-tomi)  on  wliicli  these  figures  were  i)laeed  up  to  that 
time  when  the  great  fire  destroyed  it  and  mucli  of  tiie 
church.  It  is  not  well  that  so  fine  an  exami)lc  sliould 
reman-  )n  a  wall;  the  most  unsuitable  position  for  a 
nionun..ntal  brass.  The  Earl,  who  is  given  the  old 
original  name  of  the  Norman  lieauchaini)s  who  came 
over  with  the  Conqueror—"  Bellocampo."  meaning  "  fair 
field  "—is  in  complete  armour,  vhich  has.  l)csides  the 
crosses  crosslet  of  the  family  arms,  a  decorative  Iwrder 
of  ragged  staves  around  his  helmet.  The  Countess  is 
habited  in  an  heraldic  mantle  of  crosses  crosslet. 

This  Thomas  Beauchamp  was  not  so  great  or  dis- 
tinguished a  man  as  his  son,  in  whose  honour  the 
Beauchamp  Chapel  was  erected. 

The  Beauchamp  Chapel  is  sligiitly  below  the  level 
of  the  south  transept  and  is  entered  down  a  fligh;  <.f 
steps.  Photographs  give  an  exaggerated  idea  of  ;ts 
size,  but  .scarcely  do  justice  to  its  bcautv  and  the  extreme 
richness  of  its  details,  still  remarkabl-  although  the 
ancient  coloured  glass  has  been  mostly  destroyed  and 
the  golden  images  of  the  altar  have  disappeared.  It  is 
indeed  due  to  tiie  second  Lord  Brooke,  who  although  a 
partisan  of  the  Cromwellian  side  during  the  Civil  War, 
was  naturally  keen  to  preserve  the  glories  of  Warwick! 
that  the  Chapel  was  not  wholly  destroyed  in  that  age  of 
tumults.     Lord  Brooke  was  the  son  of  that  Sir  Fulke 
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Greville.  first  Raron  Rrooke,  to  whom  James  the  First 
had  granted  Warwiek  Castle  in  1605.  and  he  no  doubt 
looked  upon  the  Reauehamps  as  ancestors,  although 
there  was  never  the  remotest  connection  between  that 
ancient  martial  family  and  his  own.  the  Grevels  or 
Grevilles,  who  descend  from  the  old  wool -merchants  of 
the  name  at  Chipping  Camjjden  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Cotswol.ls.  Tie  adopted  them,  and  took  them  over  so 
to  speak  with  the  CastU-;  and  a  good  thing  too, 'for 
these  old  monuments,  that  they  had  so  fortunate  an 
adoption. 

The  building  is  in  the  middle  period  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular style,  that  last  manifestation  of  the  Gothic  spirit 
and  the  ftn.dal  ages,  and  is  elaborately  groiner'.  in  stone. 
The  great  Richard  Reaucliamp.  who  lies  here  in  these 
gorgeous  surroundings,  ,lirect«l  bv  will  the  building  of 
the  Chapel  and  the  erection  of  his  monument.  He  was 
the  greatest  as  yet  of  his  name,  and  appears  to  have 
been  perfectly  conscious  of  it.  if  we  mav  judge  by  the 
state  in  which  he  ordained  to  lie.  He  was  also  to  prove 
the  greatest  to  all  time.  f„r  although  his  son  Henry  who 
succeeded  him  at  his  death  in  143!)  was  created  Duke 
of  A^arwick.  his  career  was  undistinguished  and  soon 
ended  for  he  died  in  U4.5.  With  him  ended  the  long 
line  of  his  race. 

Richard  Rcauchamp.  fourteenth  Earl  of  Warwick 
whose  effigy  lies  here  in  lonely  magnificence  on  the 
altar-tomb  he  directed  to  be  made,  as  though  he  were 
too  great  a  personage  to  have  his  wife  beside  him,  was 
holder  of  the  greatest  offices  of  State  oi  his  period  The 
long  inscription  round  his  tomb  tells  us  of  some  of  these 
responsible  posts — 

"Preieth  devoutly  for  the  Sowel  whom  god  assoille 
of  one  of  the  moost  worshipful  Knights  in  his  dayes 
of  monhode  and  oiming  Richard  Rcauchamp.  late  Plirl 
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of  Warrewik,  lord  Dcspenscrof  Bergevcnnyand  of  niony 
other  grcte  lordships  whos  body  rcsteth  here  vnder  this 
tumbe  in  u  fulfeire  vout  of  stone  set  on  the  bare  rooch 
the  whnch  visited  withlonge  siknesinthe  Castel  of  Roan 
therinne  decessed  ful  cristenly  the  hist  day  of  April  the 
yer  of  oure  lord  god  A  nicceexxix,  lie  being  at  that  tynio 
Lieutenant  gen'al  and  governcr  of  the  Roialnie  of  ffraunee 
and  of  the  Duchie  of  Norniandie  by  suffieient  Autorite 
of  onre  Sou'aignc  lord  the  King  Harry  the  vi.,  the  wluieh 
body  with  gretc  deliberacon'  and  ful  worshipful  conduit 
Bi  See  And  by  lond  was  broght  to  Warrewik  the  iiii  day 
of  October  the  yer  aboueseide  and  was  leide  with  ful 
solemn  exequies  in  a  feir  chest  made  of  stone  in  this 
Chirchc  afore  the  west  dore  of  ihis  Chapel  according  to 
iiis  last  willc  and  Testament  therin  to  rest  til  this  Chapel 
by  him  devised  i'  his  liff  were  made  Al  the  whuche  Chapel 
founded  on  the  Rooch  And  alle  the  mcmbres  thereof  his 
Executours  dcde  fully  make  and  Apparaillc  By  tl>c 
Auctorite  of  his  Seide  last  Wille  and  Testament  And 
theraftcr  By  the  same  Auctorite  Theydide  Translate 
fful  worshipfully  the  seide  Body  into  the  vout  abouseide, 
Honured  be  god  thcrfore." 

History  comes  in  few  j)laccs  with  such  vivid  reality 
to  the  modern  person  as  it  does  here.  Unmoved", 
because  too  often  without  the  mental  agility  to  perceive 
the  significance  of  it,  we  look  upon  the  old  royal  arms 
of  England  as  they  were  for  centuries,  until  the  time  of 
(ieorge  the  Thir''.  and  sec  the  quartering  of  the  Lions  of 
England  with  tiie  Lilies  of  France;  that  proud  boast, 
an  idle  pretension  long  before  Calais,  the  linal  French 
possession  of  England,  was  lost,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary.  But  standing  before  the  tomb  of  the  great 
Beauchamp,  and  reading  his  sounding  titles,  no  mere 
ornamental  designations,  but  the  veritable  responsible 
offices  of  State,  as  "  Licutcnant-General  and  Governor 
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of  the  Realm  of  Franee  and  the  Dnehv  of  Normandy  " 
we  hve  again  in  tremendous  days.  No  tomb  of  King 
or  Emperor  impresses  me  as  does  that  of  this  puissant 
representative  and  viceroy  of  such  sovereignty. 

Beneath  a  hooped  frame  or  "'  Jiearse  "  of  f-ilded  brass 
which  formed  the  support  for  a  porKcous  pali  of  crimson 
velvet  lies  the  eflijry  „f  this  jrreat  soldier  and  statesman 
also  in  brass,  once  highly  jjjlt.  His  bared  head  rests 
upon  his  helmet  and  his  feet  upon  a  jrrifTin  and  a  muzzled 
bear,  and  the  Garter  is  on  his  left  leg.  The  arms  are 
raised  in  the  usual  attitude  of  praver,  but  the  hands 
themselves  are  not  joined,  as  usual.  They  are,  instead 
represented  apart,  in  the  priestly  i)ose  during  the  cele- 
bration of  mass. 

The  rich  crimson  velvet  pall  that  covered  the  efliov 
and  was  lifted  for  its  inspection  by  every  visitor,  was  at 
last  removed,  on  the  plea  of  the  injury  it  was  supposed 
to  be  causuiff  the  figure,  and  has  now  unaccountably 
disappeared. 

In   niehes   around   the   altar-tomb  are   little    fig„rcs 
representing  his  family,  and  sons-  and  daughters-in-law  • 
foi    teen  m  all ;  such  great  names  as  Henry  Beauehamp 
his  son  and  successor,   with  his   wife  Cicely;    Richard 
Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  his  wife  Alice;  Richard 
Neville,  afterwards  Earl  of  \Varwick  and  his  wife  Anne  • 
Edmund    Beaufort.    Duke   of    Somerset,    and   his   wife 
Eleanor;    Humphrey   Stafford.   Duke  of   Buckingham, 
and  his  wife  Anne;    John  Talbot.  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
and    his    wife    Margaret;     and    (Jeorge    Neville,    Lonj 
Latimer,  with  his  wife  Elizabeth. 

Against  the  north  wall  of  the  Chapel  is  the  costly  and 
ostentatious  monument  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  rising  in  lofty  stages  of  coloured  niarbles-  a 
vulgar  piece  of  work.  The  elligies  of  Dudley  and  his 
wife    LcTtitia,   who    survived    him  forty-six   years  and 
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died 


tlx'd  iiiul 


itfd  ill  lif( - 


111  1(J.'}4,  uic  jforfffously  lohcd  iiiul  ]>iiiiit('(l  iii  lit 
like  fasliioii.  Tlie  iiuiutle  of  the  Order  of  the  Ciarter 
covers  his  urniour,  and  tlie  Gaiter  itself  is  shown  on  his 
lej,'.  It  is  with  surpassinj,'  interest  that  one  looks  njMHi 
the  chief  of  these  figures;  that  Dudley  who  came  near 
being  King-Consort  of  Elizabeth,  and  died  in  1.>8H,  at 
the  comparatively  early  age  of  hfty-four;  the  vain  and 
magnificent  creature  suspected  of  the  murder  of  his  iirst 
wife  and  traditionally  poisoned  by  his  last,  who  is  said 
to  have  given  him  tlie  lethal  cup  he  had  intended  for 
herself.  A  long  Latin  epitaph  sonorously  recounts  his 
many  titles  and  honours,  with  the  liiudy  belief  in  "  a 
certain  hope  of  his  resurrection  in  Christ." 

Against  the  opposite  wall  is  the  altar-tomb  of  tliat 
"  noble  Lnpe,  Hoi)crt  of  Dudley,"  infant  son  of  the  last, 
who  died  in  his  fourth  year,  1584.  A  circlet  round  the 
brow  of  the  little  figure  bears  the  Leicester  l)adge,  the 
cinquefoil.  Last  of  the  Dudley  monuments  is  the  altar- 
tomb  of  Ambrose,  styled  the  "  good  Karl,"  in  tacit 
contradistinction  from  his  brother  Robert,  the  wicked 
one.  The  good  Ambrose  was  not  given  length  of  days, 
for  he  died  the  year  after  his  brother.  He  also  is  showii 
in  armour  and  wears  a  coronet  and  the  (iarter.  How  he 
was  given  the  post  of  "  Mayster  of  the  Ordinaunoe," 
made  Chief  IJutler  of  England,  and  was  altogether  a 
personage  of  many  ofliccs,  his  epitaph  tells.  With  him 
and  the  "  noble  Impe."  his  brother's  infant  son,  the 
legitimate  race  of  the  Dudleys  died. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

The  great  Castle  of  Warwick,  now  tl.e  seat  of  tJ.e  Eurl 
an  1  Louutess  of  Uarw.ck,  wl.o  fomie.l  then.selvos  into 
a  Linu  eel  L.ubil.ty  Con.pany  s„nu'  fifteen  years  ago. 
un.ler  the  title  of  ti.e  "  Warwick  Estates  Co.,  Ltd.,"  im 
been  the  seat  of  the  Grevilles  since  1005 

Tlieongm  of  Warwick  Castle  goes  back  to  Ethelfleda. 
slaughter  of  Alfred  the  Great  and  wife  of  the  then  Earl 
of  Mercia    a  strenu<n.s  and  warlike  lady,  to  whom  are 
attubuted  many  ancient  works.     She  is  credited  with 
buildmg  the  Inst  fortress  in  a.u.  915,  on  that  knoll  still 
known  as     Ethelfleda's  Mount,"  on  which  a  Norman  keep 
was    subsequently    erected,    perhaps    by    that    famous 
personage    l-urehil.     In    the'  fan.lly    Jf      ;urchuTe 
cogmsanee  o    the  yet  more  famous  IJear  and  Ragged 
Staf    ongmated.   winch   in   all   succeeding  generations 
as  descended  from  house  to  house  of  the  distinguished 
a  mhes   who   have   come   into   possession  of   Warwick 
uti,     '    ,  ;'  ^^.?"'''  "^  Beauchamp,   Neville,  Dudley, 
R  ch,  and  Greydle  :   not  as  their  personal  ba  Ige.  but  as 
that  of  the  castellan  for  the  time  being  of  \Varwick.     A 
fantastic  theory  lias  been  set  afoot  that,  as  Siward,  son 
of  luiclnl,  assumed  tlie  name  "  de  Arden,"  thus  founding 
the  numerous  knightly  family  of  Ardens,  Shakespeare! 
as  the  son  of  a  Mary  Arden,  was  probably  the  riffitful 
owner  ol   \\arwick  Castle!     We  may  safely  sa/ that 
this    never  occurred  to  Shakespeare  himself,  and  may 
add  him  to  one  of  that  numerous  class  slyly  alluded  to 
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by  In>,'olclshy ;  poplc  '  kt'|)t  out  of  tluir  property  by 
the  rightful  owiu  is." 

The  great  liuy  of  Warwiek,  a  giant  in  stature  anil 
doughty  in  deeds,  is  a  myth,  but  tliat  does  not  pievent 
his  armour  being  shown  in  the  (in  at  11:  II  of  tiie  Castle. 
His  period  seems  to  be  phieed  iMtwitn  that  of  Ktiiellleda 
and  Turehil.  for  tlie  (hite  of  his  deatli  is  put  at  A.u.  *A2'J. 
Mythical  though  he  is,  the  hiter  and  very  leal  (lesh-and- 
blood  lieauchamps,  w  lio  eamc  into  possession  of  Warwick 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  were  often  named  "  (iuy  "  in 
allusion  to  him.  His  armour,  like  his  legendary  self, 
is  a  weird  accretion  of  time,  and  is  no  longer  displayed 
with  the  touching  belief  of  less  exacting  times.  'I'hc 
Age  of  Belief  is  dead,  they  say.  Of  belief  in  some  things 
incredible,  no  (hmbt.  He  wore,  according  to  the  articles 
seen  here,  not  only  armour  of  tremendous  size  and  weight, 
but  of  periods  ranging  from  three  hundred,  to  six 
hundred  and  ninety  years  after  his  deidh.  A  bascinet 
of  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third  covered  his  head,  his 
breastplate,  weighing  lifty  j)ouii(ls,  is  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  liftecnth  century,  and  tiie  baekplate  belongs  to  the 
Stuart  period.  His  shield  wtigiis  thirty  jKiunds;  his 
great  ponderous  sword,  live  feet  six  inches  long,  is  of 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  "  Ciuy's  i)reaklast  cup,, 
or  porridge-pot  "  is  equally  wonderful,  for  it  has  a 
capacity  of  a  hundred  anil  twenly  gallons.  It  is  leally 
an  ancient  iron  cauldron,  once  usetl  for  cooking  the 
rations  of  the  garrison. 

The  iirst  historical  Earl  of  Warwick  was  Henry  de 
Ncwburgh,  who  died  ll'j;};  and  by  a  succession  of 
changes  and  failures  of  heirs  the  title  and  estates  came 
to  William  de  Beauchanip,  husband  of  the  daughter  of 
William  Mauduit. 

In  the  time  of  (iuy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  this 
William,    the    Castle    witnessed    some    stnring    scenes. 
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ThL'discoiitciitcd  lu.hlcs.  ti(iiil)l<(liil  I  he  pHfcniKr  ),mv(Ii 
l)y  Kilwiiid  tlic  S<c(Hi(l  to  his  f.Mciyii  favourite,  l'ifi> 
(Juvtstciii,  tiiui  at  tlic  iippaiiiit  im|)ossil)ility  i>t  |H'inm- 
luritly  licUlirij,'  tlic  kiiiydoiii  of  him.  ,ri/,«(l  that  |Kstilciit 
foi«ij,Mur  and  c-uidiiii'd  liim  for  a  sliort  time  in  a  dunneoii 
here. 

The  favourite  was  hy  iio  means  an  aeeeptalile  j)erson 
to  the  Fnjjhsh    barons,   who  altlion^jh  all    directly  de- 
scended from  William  the  Comiue-or's  Frenehnieii'.  iuid 
already  heen  assimilaltd  hy  this  w<  nderfiil  country  of 
ours,  and  were  as  Kn^-lish  as     well,  let  lis  say  as  Kiifilish 
us  any  (Jermaii  .lew  Ciolds'ein  or  Sehlcsinyer  of  modern 
times  who,    coiiiiiifr    to    these    happy   shores,   suffers  a 
sea-chanjre    jnt,,    sonuthiii},'    rich    and    rare,    and    he- 
comes  a  m-w   and    strange    '•  Gordon."  or  '"Sinclair." 
They  regarded  this  llippant  (iascon  from  the  south  of 
France  as  an  undesirable  of  the  worst  type,  and  could 
not    and    would    not   appreciate    his   jokes;     ii   natural 
cnouoh  disability  when  you  conic  to  consider  them,  for 
they  were  all  at  their  expense.     If  you  study  the  monu- 
mental elliyies  of  those   mediiuval    barons  and   kni<,'hts 
which    are    so     plentifully    <lispersed    throuj,diout    our 
country  ehurche.s,  you  will  readily  perceive  that  although 
they  were  fretiucntly  very  niajriiiticent  personages,  their 
countenances  do  not  often  show  any  trace  of  intellectual 
(lualities.     Edward  the  Second  was  as  llippant  u  person 
as  liis  luvourite,  and  wlien  these  stupid  and  indiynai.t 
barons  saw  them  lauojiiiijr  tojritjur.  they  knew  very  well, 
or  keenly  suspected,  that  they  themsdves  were  bcinj,' 
luujrhed   at.     Did    not    this    (iaveston    fellow   call    the 
Earl  of  Lancaster  '•  the  play-actor,"  or  "  the  liddlcr," 
and   the   Earl  of   Lincoln    "  bur^t    belly."     Every  one 
knew  lie  called  his  father-in-law   '•  /ils  it  put'ijn'e,'"  or 
"  whoreson."     V,u\\  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  ••  tiie  black 
hound  of  Ardcn." 
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••  I.«t  liiiii  tjill  iiu-  lioiiiiil  :  ..iw  (liiy  the  IkmiikI  will 
bite  liiin,''  sitid  th,.  Kail.  M-.aiiVvliil,-,  (Juvtstori  wciil  ..ti 
lindiiif,'  nickiianus  for  ivcry  (»ni'.  and  made  himself 
bitttily  liat«(l  l»y  those  didl-niitid.'d  liaroiis  who  could 
not  joke  back  at  liini.  Tlic  woist  of  it  was.  his  lance  was 
us  keen,  and  went  as  stiai>,'lit  to  the  point,  as  his  ;,'ib<s. 
It  was  little  use  ineetinj;  him  in  sin^de  coiid)at.  for  he 
unhorsed  and  vanquished  the  best. 

Hence  this  seizure  of  the  hateful  ])erson.  The  story 
of  it  is  told  by  Adam  .Murinmth— 

"The  Kin«  wished  I'efer  de  (Javestone  to  be  con- 
veyed to  him  by  Lord  Adamar  de  Valense.  Karl  of 
l'end>roke,  for  safely;  and,  wlan  they  were  at  Danyn- 
toue  next  IJaimebury,  the  same  Karl  sent  hi-u  awav  in  "t  he 
iiiyht;  and  he  went  near  to  one  place  for  this 'reason. 
And  oM  the  morrow  in  the  mc.rninj,'  came  (iuy.  Karl  of 
VVaiwyk,  with  a  low-born  and  shoutiu},'  band,  and 
awakened  IVtcrand  broii«:ht  him  to  his  Castle  of  Warwyk 
and,  after  deliberation  with  certain  elders  of  the  kiiif,'- 
(lom,  and  chielly  with  Thomas,  Karl  of  Lancaster,  iinally 
released  him  from  jirison  to  yo  wUvn-  ho  woidtl.  And 
when  he  had  set  out  from  the  town  oi"  Warwyk  even  '.o 
the  place  culled,  somewhat  proplu  tically,  Gaveressich, 
he  came  there  with  many  men  riiakin;,'  a  clamor 
against  him  with  their  voices  and  horns,  as  against  an 
enemy  of  the  King  and  a  lawfid  outlaw  of  the  Kingdom, 
or  an  exile ;  and  Iinally  bchcutled  him  as  such  xix  day 
of  the  month  of  June." 

^  So  the  •'  Black  Dog  "  did  indeed  bite  him  to  some  effect. 
This  tragic  spot,  is  a  phice  called  l{lacklow  Hill,  one 
mile  north  of  the  town.  A  monument  to  this  misguided 
humorist,  following  his  natural  propensities  in  a  land 
where  humour  is  not  appreciated,  was  erected  on  the 
spot  by  a  3Ir.  Greathcad,  of  Guy's  Cliff  House,  in  1821. 
The  inscription  itself  has  u  complete  lack  of  humour— 
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"III  the  liitlliiw  of  IIiIn  riii-k  Wiis  Ix  linuicil,  on  the 
first  <liiy  of  .Inly.  1;U".'.  I>y  hiiroiis  as  liiwliss  iis  Ininstif, 
I'll  Is  (iiiMstiii.  Iviil  of  I'oinwnll,  till'  initnoii  of  a  liatifnl 
kiiiK,  in  life  and  (Icatli  a  nuniorahlc  instniicc  of  niisnili." 
With  this  (i<r<T  '"  Ml.ick  l)o«  of  .Vidcn."  whosr  teeth 
were  so  sharp,  the  aiilnfc  etnial  iiistoiy  of  the  Castle 
iK'Coiiies  clear,  lie  r«  paired  and  streiiyt Ik  nid  it.  aft«r 
the  loujih  luindlmy  it  had  ree<  i\<d  in  the  Haions'  War. 
ill  the  reiyii  of  Henry  the  Third;  lint  to  Thomas  <le 
lieaiieliainp,  his  ^'randson,  is  due  Casar's  Tower,  alN)nt 
l.'J(M),  and  it  was  liis  son  Thotiias.  who  built  Ciiiy's 
Tower,  named  aft«r  the  niythi<'al  >;iant.  alM)ut   ly.H. 

It  costs  two  shillings  to  s<'e  Warwick  I'astle.  I 
l)clieve  if  you  happi  n  to  he  a  resident  of  Warwick  or 
IiCamini,'ton.  there  is  a  ndnetion  of  fifty  per  cent.  The 
cntrancf'  is  not  so  old  as  if  looks,  and  was  cut  throuyli 
the  rock  in  IHOO.  It  leads  to  the  yloomy  llarhicnn, 
whose  overhanyiny;  walls  ^'ive  a  t  ruly  mediaval  approach 
und  form  the  complilest  contrast  with  the  scene  that 
opens  Ijcyond. 

The  visitor  enters  a  hii^'c  courtyard,  now  one  vast 
lawn,  nearly  two  acres  in  area;  with  the  residential 
lM>rtion  of  the  Castle  ami  its  stiitc-rooms  o>  tlu  left 
Ahead  is  Kthellleda's  Mount,  ami  on  the  rii^ht.  ;;uar<linj,' 
tlu-  curtain-wall  at  intervals,  arc  liiiy's  Tower;  the 
incomplete  Hear  Tower,  with  its  ruystericms  tunnel,  the 
work  of  Uiehard  the  Third  ;  and  the  companion  Clarence 
Tower,  built  by  (;eori,'<'.  Diik*'  of  Clarence,  his  ill-fated 
brother,  murdered  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Jksidc 
Kthelllcda's  Mount  is  the  Hill  Tower. 

Immediately  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  are  the  brcw- 
luiusc,  laundry  and  then  Casar's  Tower,  with  its 
ploomy  duu^'eou,  a  most  undesirable  place  of  rcsidciiee 
with  vaulted  stone  roof  and  iiKiuldy  smells,  meet  for 
repentance  and  vain  regrets.     Here  the  "■  IMack  Dog  " 
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ini])ris<>iH-<l  the-  llip|Miiil  (iavcstnii.  iiiitl  iiiaii>  l.ktcr 
gcncratioiis  o(  piisoiu-rs  passed  weary  linns,  scrateliiii}{ 
their  not  very  l<'uihle  reeonls  ii|Miti  the  walls  for  lack  of 
ein|tloytiic-iit.  Anions  tlietii  is  tiie  leeonl  of  one  "'  .Master 
John  Smyth.  Kiinnor  to  the  Kin>{."  who  a|>|Murs  to  have 
heen  a  prisoner  here  for  the  worse  part  of  four  years,  in 
the  li  "uls  of  the  CToniwellian  partisan.  L»ril  lirooke. 
We  Uarn  nothing  furtlier  of  the  unfortunate  gunner,  nor 
why  }ie  was  meted  such  hard  measure. 

.MHlTkB  :   I'Jis  :  Smi/th  :  •■\sm  :   r<i  m«  : 

,>i,\l»T(/K    .    Illt{/'M>    :    »»^    :    A    I'hInNUI    in     UII' 

I'Iaik  :  AM.  lyv  iohk  .   /roM    It'll'   im.i.  Ih 

Wlll.rAM    Sli/llllK    HOT    tliif    -VMt: 
AS'/    //    M.V    I'kn    MA'/    Will    lltHH    t"K 

ili'<  »am;  I   HKvI'/   ham:   ^l^.^</^'/ 

»;\M<lli    It'TTKII. 

M;i/I..r  KiJl*  :U.-. 

lo/"i   :  S\ii/iii  (ivsKH  /"  II  . 
iMAiK/i'/*  :  iiiiili\t.-  HA« 

A    l'R(/'">KH    IS    t'i'"    I'IaiK 

Is   :   lilt:  .  i/K.AHK  '</  "Mi  I. 
iiril  UU-:  :  ':n:> 

iii'mererr 
ilix  mil  r II 
ills  mill 


Mr.  William  Sidiate  (or  possihly  it  is  "  Lidiate  ")  who 
thus,  in  the  (piaintest  of  letterin<,'  inscribed  the  .sorrows 
of  liis  friend  the  imprisoned  gunner,  apjiears  to  liave 
been  fuUy  conscious  of  the  eccentricity  of  his  handiwork, 
but  the  inferiority  of  his  "  ywn  "--which  was  probably 
a  rusty  nail  -can  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  weird 
admixture  of  "  large  caps,"  "  uj)per  case,"  "  lower  case  " 
and  italic  type  which  I  confidently  expect  will  make 
the  compositor  of  this  page  smile  and  sigh  by  turns. 

The  Great  Hall,  with  its  armour  and  pictures  and 
relics  of  Guy,  is  of  course  the  chief  feature  c.f  the  long 
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round  of  sijilit-siiiiij-  tlial  makes  Wjirwick  Castle  seeoi 

to  none  as  a  sliow-plaee.     It  was  yieatly  injured  in  tl 

lire  of  Deeendjcr  1871,  when  many  priceless  relies  wei 

destroyed.     Facsimile  replieas  of  some  have  heen  mad 

and  of  the  aneient  armour  whieh  survived  it  has  bee 

said  that  there  is  no  liner  in  tiic  Kinj;(lom,  exeept  tin 

in  the  Tower  of  London.     It  is  remarkable  that  althoujj 

the  Castle  has  passed  from  family  to  family,  and  some 

times  to  families  not  related  to  their  predi cessors,  t! 

continuity  of  thin<,'s  has  been  maintained.     Here  is  tli 

maee  of  Hiehard  Xt  ville.  Karl  of  Warv.iek,  '"  the  Kinj 

maker,"  wiio  was  slain  in  1171  at  the  IJattle  of  Rarnet 

here  are  portions  of  the  armour  whieh  belouffcd  to  Piinc 

Edward,    nuirdered    at    Tewkisl)ury,    after   the    battle 

together  with  relies  of  the  Dudleys,  such  as  the  miniatiii 

suit  of  armour  made  for  the  "  noble  Impe  ";  toi^ethe 

with    a    helmet    of    the    f,Meat     Oliver     Cromwell,    an 

the   suit    worii  by   Lord   Rrooke,  shot   at    the    siej^e   c 

Lichlield.     His  bulT  leathern  jerkin  was  burnt  in  1871 

and  that  we  now  sec  is  a  facsimile  of  it.     Here,  too,  ar 

those   prejK)sterous    relies   of    liny,  already  mentioned 

together  with  a  rib  of  that  Dun  Cow  of  terrilic  stor; 

which  he  slew  upon  Dunsmore.     The  visitor  will  sec  tha 

rib  with  surprise,  and  note  that  the  cows  of  u  thousanc 

years  a<^o  were  lari>c'r  than  ever  he  suspected.     It  is  th 

rib  of  a  whale. 

He  would  be  a  courtly,  and  jierhaps  also  a  tedious 
writer  who  should  essay  to  fully  describe  Wai  wick  Castle 
with  its  many  suites  of  state-rooms,  its  j^othic  stone 
vaulted  servants'-hall,  and  its  terraces,  ponds,  am 
gardens,  together  with  the  conservatories  and  tha 
famous  Roman  anticpiity,  the  so-called  "  Warwick  Vase,' 
found  at  Hadrian's  Villa,  near  Rome  in  1770,  ant 
purchased  by  the  dilettante  George,  second  Earl,  fron 
Sir  William  Hamilton.     Great  iniprovcmcnts  have  beer 
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lUfulc  here  ill  tlie  hist  few  yciirs.  iit  the  cost  of  "  n 
httle  diiiiiinini,'  iiiul  bhisliii},',"  as  \v;is  reiniiiked  iit  the 
time. 

I'a.st  the  inelaneholy  llyiiien  wlio  hn<i(  r  in  the  l)r()ii(l 
roadway  opj)osite  the  entratiee  to  tlie  Castle,  and  wear 
jauiidieed  looks  as  tho  I'h  it  were  years  a^'o  since  tin  y 
had  had  a  fare  aii('  xjhm  if  t.>  !><•  years  yet  before  they 
will  }i;ct  another,  >  oii  luru  lo  iln  riuht  into  Mill  Lane, 
narrow  sti'eet  of  .  iie  i  lit  hoi,s<  ..  leadin^i  down  to  the 
river  and  to  the  siti  S  '  "u.'  uiei- lit  mill  where  the  feudal 
lords  hivd  their  corn  jfround. 

The  nia<j;ni(icence  of  state-rooms,  the  lenij;tliy  jiarade 
of  family  portraits,  the  beauty  of  the  jfardeiis,  and  the 
trinincss  of  well-kept  lawns  do  not  serv<'  the  really 
cultivated  visitor's  turn  in  Warwick  Castle.  He  jiays 
iiis  two  shillinj^'s  and  is  herded  throuijh  with  many  others, 
a  little  browbeaten  by  the  stale  declamation  of  the 
jjorgcous  lackeys  and  i)  a  very  indigestion  of  si;fht- 
seeiiiff.  It  is  not  a  media-val  fortress  lie  has  seen,  but 
a  private  residence.  In  Mill  Line.  how(  er.  you  conic 
into  nearer  touch  with  realitiis.  Hen-,  in  this  by  far 
the  most  pietures(iue  and  unspoiled  part  of  Warwick, 
where  the  bowed  and  time-worn  brick  or  tinibei -I' rained 
houses  are  livin*,'  out  their  life  naturally,  somethinjf  of 
the  ancient  contrast  between  subser\ieiit  town  and  feudal 
fortress  may  be  feathered,  softened  down,  it  is  true,  by 
the  hand  of  time.  Ciesar's  Tower  is  viewed  at  its  best 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  lane,  and  looks  from  this  jioiiit 
of  view  the  noiilest  and  the  sternest  tt)Wer  the  forceful 
military  architects  of  the  Middle  Ajjes  have  jfiven  us,  ami 
well  worthy  of  the  jjreat  name  of  C;rsar  lon}>-  ayo  conferred 
upon  it  by  some  unknown  admirer  of  its  dijiuity  and 
massive  beauty.  It  was  somewhere  about  lytiO  when 
Cicsar's  Tower  first  arose  upon  the  rocky  bluff  in  which 
its  foundations  no  deeply  down.     It  was  then  called  the 
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Poicticis  Tower.  The  purpose  of  tliis  extremely  strong 
and  euiniinjjly-plainied  work  just  here  is  lost  to  the 
modern  easual  observer,  hut  if  a  keen  ylanee  is  directed 
to  the  Avon  {lowin<i  so  closely  hy,  it  will  he  observed 
that  althou<,di  Mill  Lane  is  now  a  lane  huttinj;  np  against 
the  river  hank  and  leading  nowliere.  the  ruins  of  a  very 
substantial  stone  bridge  tiiat  once  crossed  the  broad 
stream  at  this  point  are  seen.  Tliis  formerly  carried 
the  high  road  from  War\s'iek  to  Hanbury,  and  when  still 
in  use  brought  the  j)ossibiiity  of  attack  upon  the  Castle 
at  this  angle  very  near,  and  therefore  to  be  provided 
against  by  the  strongest  possible  defence.  Hence  those 
boldest  of  machicolations  overhead,  those  arrow-slits  in 
the  skilfully-planned  battlements  above  them,  and  that 
extraonlinary  <loublc  base  with  the  bold  slopes,  seen  in 
the  accompanying  illustration;  a  biise  wiiose  purpose 
was  to  fling  off  with  a  tremendous  rebound  into  the 
midst  of  an  enemy  the  stones,  the  molten  lead  and 
pitch,  and  the  more  nasty,  but  not  so  lethal  missiles 
with  which  a  besieged  garrison  defended  themselves. 
This  base  is  quite  solid  rock,  faced  with  masomy.  In 
the  upper  part  of  it  is  seen  the  small  barred  window  that 
admits  a  feeble  light  into  the  dungeon  already  described. 
To-day  the  elms  haM  grown  up  to  great  heigiits  beside 
Cicsar's  Tower  and  assuage  the  grinmess  of  it,  and  the 
only  sounds  are  the  cawings  and  gobbling  noises  of  tiie 
rooks  in  their  branehes,  oi  the  unlovely  cries  of  the 
Castle  jK'acocks  wliich  strut  across  the  lane  in  all  their 
glory  of  colour. 

Tlie  tower  rises  IOC  feet  above  its  rocky  basement. 
Those  old  military  architects  who  designed  and  built  it 
had  not  tiie  least  idea  thiy  were  installing  a  picturesque 
feature.  Tiiey  iiad  no  knowledge  at  all  of  the  pictur- 
esque ;  but  tliey  assured  themselves,  as  well  as  they  could, 
that  the  safety  of  the  Castle  should  be  provided  for. 
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And  they  (lid  it  so  well  that  history  will  he  st.idicd  in 
vam  for  a  successful  sieoe. 

This  must  have  I.ee.i  a  noble  and  iin,,osinj,r  entrance 
to  Warwick  town  in  days  of  cd.  Then  the  road  from 
Lond..n  to  Hanhury  crossed  he  ancient  hrid-,-  and 
c-anie  n[.  under  this  frowning  tower  and  thronni,  the 
south  fjate  of  the  town,  alonjr  Mill  Lane. 

The  bridpe,  orifrinally  a  narrow  j)aekhorse  hri.l.re  of 
tmrteen  arches  an<l  of  «reat  anti(,uitv,  was  wicfcned 
m  1375  and  the  number  of  arches  redu-ed  to  seven; 
and,  thus  remodelled,  carried  the  traffic  until  17!M) 
Itus  way  came  of  necessity  every  traveller  from  London 
t  .  Warwick,  and  m  this  manner  Queen  Elizabeth  entered 
tlie  town  and  Castle  in  l.'iT'J. 

Warwick  Castle  was  in  those  times  less  secluded  from 
the  streets  than  it  now  is.     The  feudal  owners  of  it  were 
not  at  all  concerned  to  hide  themselves  away,  but  when 
the  ajre  of   sijriit-seeinjr  dawned   and   amateurs   1 1  the 
P'cturesque  bcfjan  to  tour  the  country,  they  beijan  to 
consider  how  they  could  ensure  a  complete  jjrivacy.     It 
was  effected  by  divertino-  the  j)ublic  hioj.wav.     Tliis  was 
done  at  the  mstirration  of  Ceorjre.  second  of  the  (;reville 
J^.arls  of  Warwick,  m  or  about  1790.  when  the  new  road 
and  bridjre  were  made,  crossinjr  the  Avon  considerably 
to  the  eastward.     From  tlu.t  modern  bridfre.  which  cost 
i-1000,  only  in  part  contributed  bv  the  Earl,  who  benefited 
niost   by  the   diversion,   is  obtained  that  view  of  the 
tastle   so  extravajjantly  praised   l)v   Sir  Walter   Scott. 
It  is  the  only  possible  view,  and  not  a  jrcod  one  :  one  by 
no  means  to  be  compared  with  that  formerly  obtained 
from  the  old  bridjve.     Sir  AValtcr  Scott  therefore  either 
did  not  know  what  he  wr.s  talkin<r  about,  or  was  too 
nuieh  of  a  courtier  to  reveal  his  own  convictions. 

At  this  same  time  when  tlie  road  was  made  to  take 
Its  new  course,  the  meadows  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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Avon  were  enclose  il  and  tluown  into  tlic  park.  To 
complete  and  Inlly  round  off  this  story  of  oblitcratinif 
ancient  landmarks,  the  old  biidge  was  wrecked  in  the 
same  year  by  a  Hood.  Three  only  of  its  arches  remain. 
The  (irevilles,  the  present  Earls  of  Warwick,  have  a 
motto  to  their  coat  of  arms  which  is  a  complete  change 
from  the  usual  swashbuekliii},'  braj,'},'art  sentiments  He- 
was  surely  a  sinijnlarly  modest  man  who  fust  adopted 
it.  I  wish  I  could  identify  him.  lie  must  have  read 
well  the  history  of  Warwick  Castle  and  have  pondered 
on  the  successive  families  of  cuckoos  who  have  nested 
in  the  old  home  of  the  ori<final  owners.  He  selected  a 
(luotation  from  the  Mttdniorplidscs-  of  that  amorous 
dove,  P.  Ovidius  Naso — O  !  quite  a  proper  one,  I  assure 
you — J  ix  C(t  nostra  voco,  "  I  can  scarce  call  these  thin<^s 
our  own."  Whether  he  meant  the  heirlooms,  the  mace 
that  belonij;ed  to  the  j^reat  Richard  Neville  ''  the  Kinj;- 
maker,"  the  Plantajifenet  and  the  Dudley  relies,  or  if  he 
were  a  contemplative  philosopher  ruminatintr  on  the  Law 
of  Entail,  by  which  he  was  not  owner,  to  do  with  as  he 
would,  but  only  tenant -for-life,  who  shall  say? 
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CHAPTER   XXVI 

(iuy's   I  liff-Tlic  Icffcnd   of  <iiiy- Kciiiluortli  and   its  watt-rsplash— 
Kciiihvortli  {  astlc. 

Leamington  will  scnicely  interest  the  Iiolidr.v-in.'iker 
in  Shakespeiire  land.  From  Warwick  to  Kcnihvorth  is 
the  more  natural  transition,  and  it  is  one  of  mueh 
interest.  A  mile  and  a  half  out  of  the  town  is  tiiat 
famous  place  of  popular  legend,  (Juy's  Cliff,  wiiere  the 
great  mansion,  standing  beside  the  river  and  huilt  in 
1822,  looks  so  ancient,  and  where,  on  the  ojjpositc 
shore  of  Avon,  stands  that  mill  whose  highly  i)ictur- 
esque  features  are  a  standing  dish  in  railwav  carriage 
picture-galleries.  The  impossible  armour  of  the  mythi- 
cal Guy  of  Warwick  we  have  already  seen  in  Warwick 
Castle,  and  tlie  improbable  legend  of  his  hermit  life  in 
the  riverside  cave  remains  now  to  !)e  told. 

(Juy,  returning  from  the  Holy  Land  and  successfully 
engaging  as  the  champion  of  England  against  Colbrond, 
the  giant  Dane,  in  combat  at  Winchester,  retraced  his 
steps  towards  Warwick.  There,  unknown  by  anv,  he 
three  days  appeared  among  the  poor  at  the  Castle  gate, 
as  one  of  the  thirteen  j)eople  to  whom  his  wife  daily  gave 
alms;  and  "  having  rendrcd  thanks  to  her,  he  repaired 
to  an  Hercmite  that  resided  among  the  shady  woods 
liard  l)y."  The  legend  forgets  to  tell  us  why  he  did  this, 
and  does  not  explain  how  it  was  that  this 'giant  fellow, 
who  apparently  was  eight  feet  high,  was  not  recognised 
by  his  wife  and  others.  Were  they  all  eight  feet  tall, 
or  thereabouts,  at  Warwick  in  those  times  ? 
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But  it  would  !)('  wastiuj,'  time  to  apply  the  test  of 
iiitelligeiit  critieisui  to  tliis  muss  of  uecuniuliited  legends, 
to  whicli  many  ^'ciurations  have  added  soiiiethiii}:;. 
(;uy  is  a  mythieal  hero,  built  upon  the  exploits  of  some 
eaiiy  IJritish  ehampioii,  whose  name  ami  real  history 
are  as  past  reeall  as  the  faets  alnrnt  Kinj:  Arthur.  Hut 
the  great  fouiteenth-eentury  Richard  Heam-hamp,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  who  founded  the  chapel  here,  seems  t(, 
have  believed  in  him  aiul  in  the  size  of  him,  for  (Juy's 
mutilated  eiliijy  placed  here  by  that  <rreat  earl,  whose 
faith  nuist  have  been  as  rolnist  as  iiis  body,  is  the  full 
eijrht  feet  lon<,'. 

At  any  rate,  here  is  the  cave  of  the  hermit  he  consulted 
with,  and  with  whom  he  resided,  unknown  still  to  his 
friends,  until  that  holy  and  rheumatic  man  died.  Here 
he  himself  died,  two  years  later,  A.n.  U'2'X  ajreil  seventy. 
Thus  the  story  seeks  to  bolster  up  the  wikl  character 
of  its  details  by  the  specious  exactness  of  its  dates. 
"  He  sent  to  his  Liuly  their  Wedding  Rin<;  by  a  trusty 
servant,  wishiufr  her  to  take  care  of  his  burial;  addin«,' 
also  that  when  she  came,  she  should  find  him  lyinudead 
in  tiie  Chapel,  before  the  altar,  and  moreover,  tliat  within 
XV  dayes  after,  she  herself  should  depart  this  life." 

(miv's  Cave,  excavated  in  the  rock,  appears  really  a> 
have  been  a  hernut's  abode  in  Saxon  times.  His  name 
seems,  from  the  early  twelfth-century  Saxon  inscription 
found  here  over  a  huiulred  years  ngo.  to  have  been 
"(Jnhthi."  It  runs  •'Yd  Crist-tu  ienieeti  this  i- 
wihtth.  (iuhthi  "  ;  which  lias  been  rendertd.  "  Cast  out, 
thou  Christ,  from  Thy  servant  this  burden.  (Juhthi." 
So  romance  is  not  altogether  unjustified,  and  although 
this  misguided  anchorite  did  not  appreciate  scenery,  we 
at  any  rate  can  thus  find  some  historical  excuse  as  well 
as  a  scenic  one  for  visiting  the  spot,  with  tiie  crowd. 
It   is   a    i)leasant    road,    on   through    Leek    Wootton, 
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whrro  tlu-  cinircli.  nftc  r  iKinj;  rchiiilt  in  mii  odious  style 
in  1T!I"_'.  hiis  Ix-cii  l)ioiit,r|it  uhut  into  kccpinjf  with  later 
eeelesiastiejil  sentiment.  And  so  the  loiid  runs  on,  to 
Kenilworrli,  tliroufih  the  upproaeh  eaHed  Cistle  Knd. 
Presently,  after  tlneadinjr  the  lonrr  street,  there  in  its 
meadows  rises  the  ruined  (  asth'. 

There  is  no  ideal  way  into  KeniKvorth  nowadays, 
heeause  the  plaee  has  Ineome  more  or  less  of  u  town,  and 
mimerous  Coventry  business  men  make  it  their  suhurhan 
home.  Thus  thus  Romanee  disappear,  in  the  daily 
{,'oings  forth  and  the  returninos  on  their  lawful  oeeasions 
of  the  residents,  aiul  in  the  spreading  of  fresh  streets  and 
always  more  eheapjy  built  houses  for  newer  eolonies  of 
them.  Tlie  first  jerry-builder  at  Kenil worth  was  Robert 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  whose  badly  bonded  additions 
to  the  Castle  still  ruinously  show  how  sli<rhtlv  and 
hastily  he  set  about  the  work.     H,it  of  that  anon. 

Castle  Knd  is  one  of  those  scattered  portions  of  the 
town  that  surprise  the  stranger.  lie  thinks,  time  and 
again,  that  he  has  seen  all  Kenilworth,  but  there  is  always 
some  more  of  it.  Vou  bear  to  the  left  and  descend  to  a 
broad  watersi)lash  that  crosses  the  road  beneatli  densely 
overarching  trees.  The  peojjle  of  Kenilworth  cling 
tightly  to  the  preservation  of  their  watcrsplash.  and  for 
several  reasons  :  it  is  highly  pieturcsciue  and  keeps  them 
in  touch  with  the  last  elfin  echoes  of  that  Romance  I  have 
sj)oken  of;  the  building  of  a  bridge  would  cost  them 
considerably;  and  fmally  they  would  lose  the  amuse- 
ment and  speculative  interest  which  has  latterly  been 
added  to  it  in  these  automobile  times,  when  a  motor-car 
may  or  may  not  succeed  in  getting  through.  For  the 
watersplasli  is  rath.er  a  sudden  ajjparition  to  the  ?uotorist 
strange  to  the  piace,  and  it  is  a  very  varial)lc  thing. 
Sometimes  it  will  be  a  shallow  trickle  across  the  road, 
and  at  others,  when  rain  has  fallen,  it  will  be  broad  and 
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(lc(|).  This  is  wlicii  the  people  of  K<Mil\V(>rt li  lnv<'  li. 
gather  (.11  the  narn.w  fool  hrid;;*'  at  liic  side  and  smoke 
a  <iui(t  ci^'arittc.  \vaitir>j,'  for  tlic  comiiic.'  of  tlic  motorist 
who  will  presently  hi'  in  diilieiilties.  Jt  is  somethiii<,'  of 
u  prohh  III  how  to  pass  at  siieh  times.  If  you  rush  it.  as 
most  are  temi)te(l  to  do,  you  avt  through  at  tiie  eost  of 
heinji  swamped  with  the  treiiKixloiis  spray  thrown  up; 
and  if  you  },'()  ;,'ently  you  ar(^  piohahly  hrou.uiit  to  an 
inglorious  standstill  in  mid-stream,  witli  tiie  i-rnominious 
necessity  of  wading  out  and  proeiirinjr  assistance.  In 
anv  event,  an  enjj.osslnt,'  speetaele  is  provided. 

Once  throu^ii  this  ford,  you  come  up  to  the  Castle 
entrance,  on  the  left.  It  is  a  j)leasant  old  part  that  looks 
un  to  the  scene  of  so  niueli  feudal  state  ai.tl  hy^jotie 
warlike  doin<,'s.  A  f^roup  of  old  red  brick  and  timber 
cottaj,'es,  their  red  brick  of  the  loveliest  {j;eramum  redness, 
looks  upon  a  kind  of  village  <,ncen.  They  lean  at  all 
kinds  of  an<,dcs,  their  roofs  have  skylines  like  the  waves 
of  a  troubled  sea,  in  front  of  each  one  is  a  little  forecourt 
jrardcn,  and  they  all  supply  teas  and  sell  picture- 
postcards.  I  do  not  know  what  the  inhabitants  of  them 
do  in  the  winter.  Perhaps  they  come  up  to  London  and 
spend  their  gains  in  mad  revelry. 

It  is  a  hungry  and  a  thirsty  l)usiness.  '•  doing  " 
Kenilworth  ("astle  coiiseientiously.  and  the  people  of 
I'astle  Green  and  elsewhere  in  this  village-town  hud  then- 
account  therein.  Even  those  visitors  who  do  not 
conscientiously  "  d.-  "  it -and  they  are  by  far  the  larger 
number,  both  because  most  have  not  the  intellectual 
equipment  necessary,  and  because  in  the  rest  the 
weakness  of  the  llesh'  prevails  over  the  w  illingness  of  the 
spirit— liiui  copious  refreshment  necessary.  There  is 
in  fact,  a  great  deal  to  be  seen,  and  the  interest  is  sus- 
tained throughout.  Viewed  in  a  eommereial  way,  it  is 
a   very   good   sixpennyworth.     IVrsonally,    I   consider 
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LikIIkw  (iistlf  ti»  In-  simicwlial  I  lie  ,sii|)(ri(>r  of  K«-i)iI 
woilli.  iiiul  to  lioltl  tlic  pi'i  Miirr  posit  idii  for  ii  niiiici 
castle;  hut  Kiiiilwortli  is  liist  in  tin  «stiiiiiition  ol 
iiiaiiy.  It  (liKsiiot  make  tlu' cffictivf  piftiiif  tliat  Ludlow 
forms,  ('ro\viiiii^'  its  rocky  bluff  alxtve  the  river  T<Mie 
for  K<nilwurth  stands  in  jxrliaps  the  weakest  situatim 
that  ever  was  seleeted  for  an  aneient  fortress,  its  ruined 
walls  rising  from  low-iyin^  meadows,  and  at  a  distanei 
havinjj  the  appearance  rather  of  some  'aiye  disnumtletl 
mansion  than  a  castle. 

It  is  (juitc  easy  to  ileduec  the  existence  of  some  Snxori 
lord,  t'henil  or  Kenelin,  whose  uitnth  this  was.  hut  he  i> 
not  an  historical  pcrsona;,'e.  The  fust  important  historic 
fact  that  remains  to  us  is  the  j;ift  of  the  manor  l)y  Henry 
the  First  to  (ieoffrey  <le  Clinton  in  1122.  hut  what  he 
found  here  in  tlic  nature  of  a  castle,  or  what  he  may  have 
built  is  alike  unknown.  From  the  ;>randson  of  this 
(ieoffrey,  Kinj,'  .John  appears  to  have  taken  a  lease  and 
to  have  added  many  outworks  to  the  then  existinj,' 
castle  '■'•!).  which  still  rei:  ains.  That  evil  liyurc  in 
Enf^l'sli  r  lory,  travelling'  almost  incessantly  ahou*  his 
kiuffdom,  watchtul  and  tyrannical,  seems  to  have  been 
much  at  Kenihvorth.  enlarffinfj  the  bounds  of  the  Castle 
beyond  the  ori<j;inal  Saxon  mound  on  which  tiie  keep  and 
the  inner  ward  arc  placed,  inventinj,'  stronjf  dunj,'cons 
for  his  victims,  and  constructinjf  those  outer  Widls 
which  still  look  out,  beyond  the  ori<final  moat.  Thus 
the  Castle  jircw  to  fi;ur  times  the  area  it  had  at  first 
occupied,  and  as  it  could  not  be  stren<,'thened  by  steep 
apj)ioaches,  it  was  sal :'<fuarded  by  artilieially  constructed 
water  defences.  The  fortilication  of  Kenilworth.  Castle 
was  indeed  a  wonderful  triumph  of  media-val  military 
cnfjincerinji;  over  the  disabilities  of  an  unsatisfactory  site, 
and  it  enabled  the  disaiT.'ctcd  nobles  and  others  in  the 
next  reign  to  sustain  a  six  mouths'  siege  ending  oidy  in 
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till  ir  siiricMdcf  tlinmuli  ii  |tliitj;iic  wliifli  hud  broken  mit 
aiiiony  tlw  ni  n  isoii. 

\\V  can  stil!  stt-  tlic  iialur*'  of  IIhm-  (U  fences,  f4»r 
altlioUKli  the  water  lias  lieen  (Iruiiied  away,  the  eiretiit 
of  tlu-  outer  walls,  from  the  Swan  Tow<r  on  I  Imton 
{Jreen.  nmiid  to  Mortiiner's  i'ower.  the  \Vat(  r  Tower,  and 
Lunii's  Tower  remains  |)erfect,  and  marks  wiuTe  tho 
defeiiees  on  I  wo  sides  of  the  Castle  enclosure  .,kirtcd  u 
jrreat  lake  formed  hy  danuuinj,'  hack  two  small  conllucnt 
hrooks  in  the  hollow  meadows  in  which  the  Custlc 
stands.  The  outer  walls,  now  lookinj;  )i|K»n  pastures 
where  cattle  f,'ra/.e,  then  descended  sheer  into  the  water; 
a  tli<;hl  of  steps  leadinj,'  down  from  a  i)ostern  jjate  still 
rcmainini.'  to  slutw  where  a  Itoat  could  then  have  hccn 
launched.  This  lake  was  half  a  mile  lony,  from  1(0  to 
100  yards  broad,  a-id  from  10  to  1*2  feet  deep. 

The  sicjfo  of  12(i(>  tried  the  strength  of  this  strong 
place.  The  ;,'rcat  Simon  dc  Mont  fort,  who  fell  at  the 
IJaitlc  of  Kvesham  in  I'-Mi'i,  iiad  Imcu  {,'ranted  the  Castle 
in  1'251.  He  died  in  the  popular  cause,  flfihtinj,'  a>,'ainsl 
Henry  the  Third,  and  his  defeated  army  hurried  to 
KenirwcMth.  They  found  no  inuucdiatc  opposition, 
and  frurrisoncd  the  place  at  leisure,  heinj,'  joined  there 
hy  many  powerfid  adherents  and  heapini,'  up  enormous 
stores  for  a  lenjithy  resistance.  Hotli  sides  knew  it 
vvould  be  a  stubixun  and  diilicult  affair.  The  Kinj; 
li'.d  at  lirst  to  come  to  terms  with  the  jrarrison,  but  he 
(lots  not  appear  to  have  jjone  about  it  in  the  most 
tactful  way.  It  is  true  that  he  was  prci)arcd  to  allow 
the  rebels  to  compound  for  pardon  with  a  line.  supi)osin<r 
they  did  so  within  forty  days,  but  to  "  pardon  "  those 
who  think  they  arc  in  the  riyht  and  who  are  still  in 
arms  to  assert  their  vijrhts  and  redress  their  grievances, 
seems  an  unlikely  way  to  end  a  dispute.  The  Church 
was  opposed  to  the  popular  side,  as  may  always  con- 
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li(l(iitly  Ih'  (  \|h(Ii(|,  iiiid  lul|M*l  (lir  Kiiiy's  caiiM-  I) 
<|jiiiiiiiii«  flic  iiisuiyciits  iiiul  |in  paiiii;;  tlir  I  niiicnilnii 
(iocuiiiciit  known  to  Instoi y  as  tlir  '"  Dictnni  «lc-  K«iiil 
wortli."  otiiciwisf  '"tlic  Hiin."  Tins  was  nad  am 
pulilishfd  in  the  clinrcli  of  St.  .Mary.  Warwirk.  I 
piocluinu'd  the  suprtinc  will  of  tiic  Kinj;.  and,  ititrr  ulin 
foiltadr  tlic  people  to  lejrurd  the  dead  liero  and  |)opulu 
idol,  de  .Montfoit,  as  the  .saint  and  niaitsr  tliey  wen 
alr<a<ly  deelainijr  \  •  m  to  he.  'i'iie  j;airis(.n  riceiv(  ( 
this  with  eontiinpt,  and  the  lorii;  siejje  JK^an.  Koher 
of  (Jloueester,  who  records  it  in  t'lociuent  l)nt  ni>;gc< 
lines,  is  tj»u  (piaiiit  and  annisinj,'  not  to  be  (pioted 

'•■J'lif  kilitr  .'iiiciii  ,it  liiiil-iiMilMiT,  uitli  -trciiu'fli  ;iiiil  with  t(iii 
'I'll  Krliilwidtli  y-Hciit,  the  la-tli-  In  \\\\\  ; 
lie  ««circ  lif  iVKiilil  ijiit  tlii'iiri'  until  lir  were  witliiii. 
So  lony  they  -|icil  liailly  tliat  tliry  niiirlit  a>  vm'II  IiMih' > 
.Niilif  lit'  tlli'il-  ^.Mti'-  tljii«o  ivitliilj  ever  cln-c  uiiiilcl. 
0|M.|i  tlicy  »tiM>i|,  iiit'ht  arjil  ilii)  ,  rmiii'  in  wIjod  uimiIiI. 
•  )iit  tlify  >jnitc  Hfll  ntt,  "lii'n  ini-n  tnci  ni;.'li  imiih'. 
Anil  -\i-\\  I'a-t  on  I'ltlirr  li.ill  :inil  |>ii«iiiii'i»  nanic  ;- 
Anil   then  hoii^rlit  tlicj   tlii'ni  liai  k  iiilli  ran-iiin.      .SinJi    |if,.   lony  ilii 

la-t  : 
U'itli  niaiipdii'ls  anil  i'n)iini'>  r.irli  u|iiin  tlic  nllin-  r.i^t. 

Till-  l.ft;;iti' anil  tin'  .\rrlilii-liii|i  u  itii  tlii'Mi  al nnii' ;  ' 

'I'uii  (itlirr  lii«hii|i»,  anil  to  Ivrnilwiiitli  riinif, 

To  inakf  .■uciu-il  lii'twrm  the  Ixinjf  anil  tin-  ili^lnljiTrti'il  al-ii, 

Anil  tlu'in  of  tlu' <  a«tli',  if  it  nii^Hit  lu-y-ilo* 

Hill  tlif  ili-^inlifi-iti'il  uiiiilil  not  iln   ill  altrr  tin-  Kmj;' 

Niir  tlifv  of  till'  (  a-lli-  .my  tin-  inon'.  nor  stanil  to  tlicir  likinfr," 

'I'lif  l.ftf.iti-  viitli  lii>  ii'il  ro|ii-  ,iinan-cil  '   tlio" 

'I'licMi  that  in  tin'  la-lli'  ncii'.  anil  full  ni.iny  inn" 

All  tli.'lt  lu'l|H'il  tlii'ln,  or  Hill'  of  tlicir  inli'','" 

Or  to  tlii'lii  CoiiM'iitcil,  in  will  m   in  i| I 


'   Dr.iw  closer. 

'  Took  iH'isoncis. 

^    Tlicy  took. 

''   If  it  miftlit  lit'  iloiif. 

'"    I'licy  "oiilil  not  ai,'it't'  to  tin'  Kintr's  terms. 

"  They  Moiilil  nut  ahiile  liy  their  ui-hi's, 

'  »  'I'lieii  exeoiniiuiiiieatej  them. 

•  .More. 

"  (-'ouiisol. 
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rin-y  iif'tlii'  <  ,i-.fli'  lirlil  It  III  >:nMl  ili»|iilr 
(  ii|N'-  ami  iillii'i'  rlii.illii"  llicv  lit  iM.iki'  tlii'iii  III  »liiti' 
Aliil  Mii->li'r  l'liili|i  l'iir|iiij><'.  that  \\:i-  a  i|iiaiiit  iiiiiii, 
(  li-rk,  iiitil  liai'i|\  ill  liH  ili'i'iU,  anil  tlii'ir  rliiriiriri an, 

Ttii'V  liiailr  ,1   iiiiirk  {.itfati',  ill  tin-  rii|«'  iit  vtliiti-. 
A(;aili«t  till-  iitliiM*'  riilf.  to  iln  tin-  j^i^uatf  a  ili'-|iiti', 
Anil  lir  «IihmI  a«  l,i-irati'  ii|miii  tin-  (  a«llc  uall. 
Ami  iiniaiiM'il  Kin^  ami  L'^Mtr  ami  tlii'ir  liirii  all 
Siirli  itami'  la^tnl  Imi).'  alllllll^;  tlinii  in  «iirli  -trilr, 
lint  iiiiu'li  i:iiihI  »a^  it  mit,  to  -md  iir  to  litr.  ' 

Their  was  invcr  iiiiotlici'  .sicyc  nf  Kciiilwortli.  It 
|)asNC(i  tlirou^li  many  hands,  and  anioit!' others  to  John 
o'  (iatint.  wliose  manors  aic  found  ininieroiisly,  all  o\er 
the  eoiintiy.  In  liis  time  the  ;;i(  at  Han(iiietin<;  Hall, 
the  most  iK-antifiil  iVatiire  of  the  Castle,  was  ;idd«'d. 
and  it  l)e<ame  not  oidy  a  forties^  hut  a  stately  palaee 
as  well.  Hut  the  most  stately  and  yoryeoiis  times  were 
yet  to  be.  Hohert  Dudley,  Qn<'en  Kli/aheth's  favourite, 
who  aspired  to  heeoine  Kiii},'-('onsort,  received  a  (,'rant 
of  it  in  l.')(i.'{.  and  was  created  Karl  of  Leicester  the 
following  year.  The  monopolies  and  rich  otliecs  of 
State  showered  upon  him  hy  the  (^lucn  had  already 
made  him  an  enormously  wealthy  man.  and  he  deter- 
miiK'd  to  eiitirtam  his  Soverei;:n  her«'  with  unpaialleled 
spleiuhmr.  To  this  end  he  estalilished  an  army  of 
workmen  here,  who  treated  the  place  \ery  much  in  the 
way  adopted  hy  any  suddenly  emielied  iniliionaire  of 
modern  times  towards  the  out-of-date  mansion  h<  has 
purchased.  The  narrow  openini;s  in  the  massive  walls 
of  tlie  Norman  ki-cp  were  enlarjfcd  and  yreat  mullioiied 
windows  inserted;  the  vast  (iatdiouse  still  standiiij,' 
and  now  used  as  a  i)rivate  residence  was  Irndt;  and  the 
lofty  block  of  Iniildinjjs  added  that  still  Ixars  his  luune. 
Many  other  works,  hut  of  less  spectacular  iiatuie,  were 
undertaken  at  this  time. 

Dudlev  had  known  many  chani;es  of  fortune,  and  had 
been  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  oidy  ten  years  <arlicr, 
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witli  his  father  and  four  brotliers,  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason ;  narrowly  escaping  execution.  Now  an  aston- 
ishing freak  of  chance  had  made  him  perhaps  tlie  most 
jjowerful,  as  well  as  the  wealthiest,  man  in  the  country. 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel,  Keniluorlh,  details  Leicester's 
magnificence  and  the  unparalleled  grandeur  of  tlie  enter- 
tainments given  here  to  Queen  Ehzabeth  in  1575,  and 
introduces  his  wife  Amy  Robsart,  Lady  Robert  Dudley, 
as  Countess  of  Leicester  into  the  scenes  of  his  story. 
But  in  15G0,  four  years  before  he  luul  received  his  earl- 
dom, his  wife  had  perislied  mysteriously  at  Cumnor  Place 
in  Berkshire,  murdered,  it  has  been  supposed,  at  his 
instigation,  to  clear  the  way  for  that  projected  marriage 
with  Queen  Elizabeth  which  never  took  place.  Leicester, 
when  he  entertained  the  Queen  here  so  royally,  had  no 
■'  encumbrances,"  to  limit  his  ambitions. 

How  the  Queen  was  received  here  and  entertained 
for  seventeen  days  is  fully,  and  on  the  whole  tediously, 
narrated  by  a  remembrancer  then  present,  but  a  short 
extract  will  tell  us  something  of  the  quality  of  tliese 
revels.  On  her  Majesty's  approach  she  was  met  by 
a  girl  in  character  as  "  one  of  the  ten  sibills,  eundy  clad 
in  a  pall  of  white  sylk,"  who  recited  a  "  proper  ])oezie 
in  English  rime  and  meeter,  the  which  her  Majestic 
benignly  accepted  and  passed  foorth  unto  the  next 
gate  of  the  Brayz,  which  for  the  length,  largenes,  and 
use,  they  call  now  the  Tylt-Yard;  whear  a  porter,  tall 
of  person,  and  WTapt  also  in  sylke,  with  a  club  and  keiz 
of  quantitee  according,  had  a  rough  speech  full  of 
passions,  in  meeter  aptly  made  to  the  purpose."  Pre- 
sently when  the  Queen  came  to  the  inner  gate  "  a  person 
representing  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  famous  in  King 
Ai-thurz  Book,  with  two  Nymphes  waiting  uppon  her, 
arrayed  all  in  sylks,  attended  her  highness  conuning," 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake  then    coming   ashore   from    the 
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moat,  and  reciting  a  "  wcll-jM^iincd  ineeter."  After 
this,  coming  to  the  Castle  gat",  a  Latin  poem  was  read  to 
her  by  a  poet  clad  in  a  "  long  ccruleoiis  (Jarment,  with 
a  Bay  Garland  on  his  head,  and  a  skvol  in  his  hand.  So, 
passing  into  the  inner  court,  lier  Majesty,  (tiiat  never 
rides  but  alone)  thear  set  doun  from  her  palfrey,  was 
conveied  up  to  her  chamber,  when  after  did  folio  a  great 
peal  of  Gunz  and  lightning  by  Fyr  work." 

£1000  a  day  was  spent  in  the  feasting  and  revelling. 
Everything  was  done  without  stint.  The  great  eloek  on 
the  keep  was  stopped.  "  The  Clok  Bell  sang  not  a  Note 
all  the  while  her  Highness  waz  tlu  ,ir  :  the  t'lok  also 
stood  still  withall,  the  handz  of  both  the  tablz  stood 
firm  and  fast,  allweys  pointing  at  two  a  Clok."  The 
hospitable  and  symbolical  meaning  of  this  was  that 
two  o'clock  was  the  banqueting  hour. 

Every  time  when  the  Queen  v.ent  hunting  in  the  park, 
classic  deities,  and  heroes  and  heroines  of  mythology 
would  appear  from  woodland  glades  and  recite  com- 
plimentary pocms^greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
sport,  it  may  be  supposed  Bear-baiting  further 
enlivened  the  time,  and  "  nyne  persons  were  cured  of  the 
peynfulanddaungerous  deseaz  called  the  King's  Evill." 

Kenilworth  passed  on  the  death  of  Leicester  in  1588, 
to  his  brother,  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
on  his  decease,  two  years  later,  to  Robert's  illegitimate 
son.  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  who  was  long  an  exile,  and  died 
in  1G49.  It  was  let  to  Prince  Heiu-y,  son  of  James  the 
First,  and  on  his  death  to  his  brother.  Prince  Charles, 
who  purchased  it  from  Sir  Robert's  deserted  wife,  whom 
he,  w^hen  Charles  the  First,  created  Duchess  Dudley, 
16415.  After  the  King's  execution  the  property  was 
granted  by  Cromwell  to  some  of  his  supporters,  ti)  whom 
is  due  its  ruinous  condition,  for  they  made  the  best 
market  they  could  of  its  building-stone.  On  the 
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Restoration  in  16G0,  Cluirlts  tlie  Second  granted  it  to 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  whose  descendants'  hands  it 
still  remains. 

The  visitor  to  the  Castle  almost  always  makes  at  once 
for  the  keep  and  the  imposing  rnins  of  John  o'  Gaunt's 
great  Banqueting  Hall,  rising  boldly  from  the  mound, 
partly  natural  and  partly  artificial,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Castle  precincts,     lie  thus  follows  tiie  natural  instincts 
of  sightseers,  but  the  better  way,  for  the  full  understand- 
ing of  the  scale  and  ancient  strcngtli  of  the  works,  is 
uncpiestionably  to  first  make  the  inner  circuit  of  the 
walls.     Standing  on  Clinton  (ireen  before  entering  the 
Castle,  ai'd  facing  it  from  tiie  only  side  not  in  ancient 
times  dt-i^nded  by  lakes  or    marshy    ground,   we    are 
on  the  bank  whence  Henry  the  Third's  soldiers   chiefly 
conducted  the  siege  of  I'iOG.     It  was  the  weakest  part 
of  the  works,  because  the  high  natural  plateau  entirely 
precluded  the  possibility  of  contiiuiing  the  water  defences 
on  this  side.     All  that  could  be  done  here  by  tlie  military 
engineers  of  Kenilworth  was  to  excavate  the  deep  chasm 
whicli  still  remains:  and  across  this  the  l)esicgers  vainly 
tried  to  pass,  with  the  aid  of  bundles  of  faggots  thrown 
into  the  hollow,  while  "  Master  PhUip  Porpoise,"  who, 
as  the  chronicler  tndy  says.  "  was  a  qiuiint  man,"  stood 
on  the  walls,  dressed  up  like  the    Poj)e's   Legate,   and 
cursed  the  King  and  the  real  Legate  and  all  the  King's 
men. 

Leicester's  great  Gatehouse  no  longer  forms  the  entrance 
to  the  Castle,  and  is  in  private  occupation.  It  did  not 
even  figure  in  the  great  reception  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  1575,  for  she  came  tlie  other  way,  through  the  Tilt 
Yard  and  by  Mortimer's  Tower,  and  across  the  great 
Outer  Ward  :  a  method  of  approach  especially  calcu- 
lated to  enhance  the  stateliness  of  the  pageant.  All 
Warwickshire,    I    tiiink,    must    have    witnessed    those 
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doings,  from  tlie  further  bank  of  tlic  widesprcading  lake, 
among  them  Mr.  Joiin  Shakespeare  and  his  eleven-year- 
old  son,  William,  whose  imagination  would  have  been 
excited  by  the  fantastic  creatures  that  sported  on  the 
water,  and  by  the  fireworks  and  the  heatiien  gods  and 
goddesses  :  very  real  to  him,  because  lie  was  not  okl 
enough  to  know  how  it  was  all  done. 

You  render  your  entrance-fee  at  a  narrow  gate  and 
are  at  once  free  to  wander  at  will.  In  front  is  the  grassy 
Outer  Ward,  and  on  the  right,  the  keep  and  the  state 
Vniildings,  with  Leicester's  Building,  lofty,  seamed  with 
fissures  and  shored  up  against  its  falling.  The  eyeless 
windows  preach  a  homily  on  the  transient  nature  of 
things. 

liut,  leaving  these  for  a  while,  we  skirt  along  to  the 
left,  coming  to  the  ruins  of  Mortimer's  Tower,  which 
stood  on  the  wall  and  formed  the  entrance  t  the  Castle 
in  this  direction.  It  looked  out  upon  the  Tilt  Yard  and 
the  massive  dam  that  j)enned  up  tlie  waters  of  tlic  Great 
Lake.  Just  before  this  tower  is  reached  the  Water 
Tower  on  the  wall  will  be  seen,  and  may  be  examined. 
Near  at  hand  are  the  Stables  and  Lunn's  Tower,  divided 
off  by  a  light  iron  fence  and  not  aceessilJe ;  being  in- 
cluded within  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  occupier 
of  the  Gatehouse.  But  the  Stables  are  seen,  clearly 
enough,  and  form  the  most  charming  colour-scheme 
within  the  Castle.  They  are  of  fifteenth-century  red 
brick,  timber-framed,  and  of  an  almost  unimaginably 
delicate  and  yet  vivid  red. 

Next  afterMortimer's  Tower  comes  a  small  postern 
gateway,  with  its  steps  formerly  leading  to  the  water. 
Continuing  from  it  and  following  the  wall,  we  come  under 
the  tottering  walls  of  Leicester's  building,  on  the  right, 
with  the  massive  walls  of  the  state  Buildings  beyond  it. 
They  stand  high,  upon  a  mound  that  formed  the  limits 
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of  the  Castle  of  Saxon  and  early  Norman  days,  and  the 
grassy  walk  between  them  and  the  outer  wall  was  in 
those  distant  times  the  moat,  long  before  the  magni- 
lieent  scheme  of  the  lake  was  thought  out.  Remains 
of  fireplaces  and  windows  in  this  outer  wall  show  where 
the   wooden   buildings   that   formed   barracks  for   the 
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garrison  stood.  The  walk  ends  up  against  an  archway 
leading  into  the  garden,  or  Plaisance,  assigned  to  Henry 
the  Eighth,  through  which  the  outer  wall  continues 
past  a  water-gate  called  the  "  King's  Gate,"  and  so  to 
the  Swan  Tower,  where  the  circuit  is  completed,  at 
Clinton  Green. 

Hut  the  Plaisance  is  not  open  to  the  public.  The 
way  into  the  central  block  of  State  buildings  is  through 
a  postern  doorway  on  the  right,  under  the  Banqueting 
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Hall.  The  savage  treatment  of  these  noble  buildings 
by  Cromwell's  friends  has  at  first  sight  obscured  the 
nature  of  this  scene ;  but  it  is  soon  perceived  that  the 
Hall  stood  high,  upon  a  basement  or  undercroft,  whose 
vaulted  roof  has  entirely  disappeared,  together  with  that 
of  the  Hall  itself.  This  postern  doorway  therefore  led 
through  the  basement.  The  Hall  was  the  work  of 
John  o'  Gaunt,  about  1350,  and  was  a  grand  building 
in  the  Perpendicular  style,  ninety  feet  long  and  forty-five 
feet  wide.  Lofty  and  deeply-recessed  windows,  with  rich 
tracery  lighted  it,  and  at  one  end  was  an  exceptionally 
beautiful  oriel  window.  A  portion  of  this  survives, 
together  with  two  of  the  others.  The  entrance  from  the 
Innc--  Court  was  by  a  fine  flight  of  stone  stairs  and 
through  a  wide  archway  still  remaining  in  greatly  weather- 
worn condition,  but  showing  traces  of  delicately  carved 
work.  Inside  is  the  groined  porch,  with  a  recess  for  a 
porter. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  here  adopts  the  close  account 
given  by  Laneham,  one  of  the  Queen's  retinue  during 
her    reception   at   Kenilworth.  and   merely  edits    him, 
d'^seribes  the  appearance  of   the  Hall,  "  hung  with  the 
richest  tapestry,   misty  with  perfumes,   and  sounding 
to  strains  of  soft  and  delicious  music.     From  the  highly 
carved  oaken  roof  Inmg  a  superb  chandelier  of  gilt  bronze, 
formed  like  a  spread  eagle,  whose  outstretched  wings 
supported  three  male  and  three  female  figures,  grasping 
a  pair  of  branches  in  each  hand.     The  Hall  was  thus 
illuminated   by  twenty-four  torches  of   wax.     At  the 
upper  end    of    this   splendid   apartment   was   a    State 
canopy,  overshadowing  a  royal  throne,  and  beside  it 
was  a  door   which  opened   to  a  long  suite  of   apart- 
ments, decorated  with  the  utmost  magnificence  for  the 
Queen  and  her  ladies,  when  it  should  be  her  pleasure  to 
be  private." 
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This  niiigniliccnoc  oiriously  contrasts  with  the 
primitive  iiiiturc  of  tiic  sanitary  nrranjjcineiits  seen 
in  the  adjoining  towers  and  in  the  keep.  The  Strong 
Tower  and  the  Kitchen  Tower  fill  np  the  sj)ace  between 
the  Banqueting  Hall  and  the  keep;  tiie  first  named, 
appropriately  enough,  from  having  been  a  prison.  The 
walls  of  its  not  unpleasant,  though  small  rooms,  still 
bear  some  rudely-scratched  coats  of  arms  of  those  who 
were  detained  here.  Their  imprisonment  cannot  have 
been  so  hopeless  as  that  of  King  .lohn's  victims,  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  keep. 

The  keep  is  called  "  Caesar's  Tower,"  but  the  Romans 
had  never  any  association  with  Kenilworth.  It  would 
better  be  styled  "  Clinton's."  Like  all  the  buildings, 
it  is  of  a  dull,  brownish  red  stone.  An  angle-turret 
shows  where  the  clock  was  placed  :  that  clock  whose 
hands  always  stood  hospitably  at  the  banqueting  hour 
in  those  seventeen  days  of  Elizabethan  revel. 

Leaving  Kenilworth  for  Coventry,  the  church  is  on 
the  right.  Its  west  doorway  is  a  fine  but  nuich-decayed 
work  of  the  Norman  period,  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Augustinian  Priory  close  by.  It  is  a  much-restored 
church,  and  does  not  come  up  to  the  exj)ectations  raised 
by  a  sight  of  its  octagonal  tower  and  spire.  The  only 
object  of  interest  within  is  a  pig  of  lead  built  into  the 
tower  wall,  bearing  the  mark  of  one  of  Ilenry  the  Eighth's 
travelling  Commissioners  inquiring  into  the  suppression 
of  the  religious  houses.  It  would  seem  to  be  one  of  a 
number  cast  from  the  lead  off  the  Priory  roofs. 

Kenilworth  at  last  left  behind,  a  gradual  rise  brings 
the  traveller  to  the  turning  to  Stoneleigh  village.  It  is 
"  Gibbet  Hill."  The  ill-omened  name  comes  from  an 
example  of  the  law's  ancient  practice  of  hanging  up 
nmrderers  to  the  public  view,  very  n)ueh  in  the  manner 
of  those  gamekeepers  who  nail  up  the  bodies  of  the 
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jays,  the  rats,  tlie  wciisols  juul  otlicr  '"  voiiuin."  The 
criminals  whose  eareascs  s\viiiij,r  and  rattled  here  in  their 
chains  were  three  in  nunilier;  Moses  Hai'r,  a  weaver  of 
Coventry,  and  Edward  Drury  and  I{ol)ert  L(>slie,  two 
dragoons  of  Lord  Penifmike's  refjinient.  (juartered  in 
that  city.  They  had  on  M.iich  18th,  1705,  murdered 
a  farmer,  one  Thomas  Edwards,  at  a  j)lace  called 
Whoberley,  just  outside  Coventry.  Their  liodies  hung 
until  their  clothes  rotted;  and  then,  one  by  one,  their 
bones  fell  from  their  chains  and  enelosing  cages.  Hut 
the  gibbet  and  the  terror  of  it  remained  until  18'J(). 
when  the  weathered  timber,  scored  with  thousaTids  of 
the  rusty  nails  which  had  Ik-cu  driveti  into  it.  so  that  no 
one  shoidd  clindj  the  post,  was  removed  to  do  service  in 
the  cow  byre  of  a  neighbouring  farm. 

This  melancholy  history  apart,  the  road  is  a  pleasant 
one;  broad,  and  lined  with  wide  grassy  edges  and 
magnificent  elms.  It  was  even  more  j)liasant  before 
the  motor  manufacturing  firms  of  Coventry  began  the 
practice  of  testing  their  new  cars  along  it,  and  was 
then  the  pride  of  the  district.  It  leads  across  Stivichall 
Conmion-  into  the  city  of  C'oventry,  over  that  railway 
bridge  referred  to  by  Tennyson  in  his  poem,  (iodiva — 

"I  Wiiitcil   for  tlip  tniiii  .-it  (  (n entry  ; 
I   liiiiif;  witli  frrooms  and  |ii)rtcrr*  on  tlic  liriilp', 
To  w.itcli  tilt'  tlirci"  tall  sjiiros." 

I  remember  a  first  reading  of  that  j  em.  and  the 
difficulty  of  really  believing  Tennyson  meant  a  railway 
train.  It  seemed  incredible  that  he  could  in  such  a 
nineteenth-century  fashion  introduce  an  eleventh- 
century  subject.  Tlic  "  train  "  one  imagined  at  first  to 
be  a  train  in  the  middle-ages  sense,  a  procession  or 
pageant,  and  the  person  who  waited  for  it  to  l)e.  not 
Tennyson  himself,  but  some  imaginary  person  indulging 
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in  historical  speculation.     But  no,  he  was  luodern,  like 
his  own  King  Arthur. 

Here  the  '"  three  tail  spires  "  first  come  into  view,  and 
the  city  of  Coventry  is  entered,  past  the  Green  and  up 
Hertford  Street. 
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(  ovriitrv. 


Coventry  originated,  nccordiiiR  to  tradition,  in  a  nm- 
vent  cstablislicd  licre  as  early  as  the  sixth  eenturv. 
Canute  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  another. 
Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  matter,  it  is  wrtain 
that  the  great  Saxon  Karl  Leofrie  and  his  wife  (iodifu 
in  1043  founded  that  Henedictine  Monastery  whose 
Priory  elmreh  afterwards  became  the  Cathedral,  whose 
scanty  ruins  alone  remain.  These  real  and  legendary 
religious  houses,  together  with  the  Monastery  of  the 
Carmelites,  or  White  Friars,  and  numerous  others 
originated  a  curious  notion  that  the  name  "  Coventry  " 
was  really  a  corruption  of  "  Conventry,"  the  place  of 
convents.  It  was  an  excusable  mistake,  when  we 
consider  that  the  somewhat  similar  name  of  "  Covent 
Garden  "  in  London  does  in  point  of  fact  derive  from 
the  old  garden  of  the  Abbots  of  Westminster,  but  it 
was  a  complete  mistake,  all  the  sanic.     Tl  •>'>me 

comes  from  a  little  stream  called  by  the  Biitish  the 
Couen,  not  easily  to  be  found  in  the  city  i  self,  but 
rising  to  the  north  and  ])assing  through  the  "illage  of 
C'oundon.  (There  is  a  stream  of  similar  nj  me,  the 
"Cound,"  at  Church  Strctton,  in  Shropshire,  y  It  was 
thus  the  "place  on  the  Couen.''  The  Saxons,  who 
called  that  stream  by  a  name  of  their  own.  the 
"  Scir-burn,"  that  is  to  say,  the  "  clear  stream  "—which 
in  course  of   time  became   the  "  Sherborne  " — did  not 
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succeed  in  clmnjtiiiy  the  name  of  the  place,  as  they  did 
at  SherlK)rne  in  Dorset;  and  '"  Coventiy  "  it  remained, 

Tlie  most  famous  inciient  in  the  ancient  "  liistory '' 
of  t'oventry  is  entirely  lej^eiuhiry ;  hnt  altlion^h  proved 
to  Ik-  inlierently  improhalile,  if  not  im|H)ssil)le,  th*-  story 
of  (Jodiva  and  lier  ride  tlinm^h  tlie  streets  chul  only  in 
her  i>\vn  modesty,  is  one  that  will  never  be  destroyed 
by  criticism.     It  is  too  iiiicient  a  myth  for  that. 

AlK)nt  the  year  ll.'M)  the  monkish  writer,  Hoj;er  of 
Wendover,  started  it.  AVIienee  he  derivcil  the  story 
no  one  knows,  but  he  prol)ably  heard  it  as  a  folk-lejjend 
unconnected  with  place  or  person,  and  took  it  u|M)n 
himself  to  fix  the  talc  on  Loofric  and  his  Countess 
(Jodifu.  He  had  courage  in  doing  so,  for  it  was  oidy 
alKMit  a  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Leofrie  and  his 
wiff"  that  he  wrote. 

"  The  Countess  dodiva."  he  says.  "  who  was  u  great 
lover  of  (Jod's  mother,  longing  to  free  the  town  of 
Coventry  from  the  oppression  of  a  heavy  toll,  often 
with  urgent  prayers  besought  her  husi)and.  that  from 
regard  to  .Jesus  Christ  and  His  mother,  he  would  free 
tlic  town  from  that  service,  and  from  all  other  heavy 
Imrdens;  and  when  the  Karl  sharjjly  rebuked  her  for 
foolishly  asking  what  was  so  nnich  to  his  daiiiage.  and 
always  forbade  her  fo  evermore  to  speak  to  hun  on  the 
subject ;  and  while  she,  on  the  other  hand,  with  vonian's 
jiertinacity,  never  ceased  to  exasperate  h  nusband 
on  that  matter,  he  at  last  made  her  this  ans\  :  '  Mount 
your  horse,  and  ride  naked  Ix-fore  all  the  peojilc,  through 
the  market  of  the  town  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
on  your  return  you  shall  have  youi-  reques*,'  on  wliieh 
(iodiva  replied,  '  Hut  will  you  give  me  j)ermission,  if 
I  am  willing  to  do  it  ?  '  'I  will,'  said  he.  Whereupon, 
the  Countess,  belcj  -ed  of  (iod.  loosed  her  hair,  and  let 
down  her  tresses,  which  covered  the  whole  of  her  body, 
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like  a  v«il.  mid  tlicu  nioiintiiiu  lior  horse  and  attended 
l)y  two  kiiii;lits,  she  rode  tlinmirli  the  market -|»hiee 
without  iKMiiy  v«-n.  <'xeept  her  fair  le^s ;  and  liavin>{ 
eoMipleted  the  jcairney.  she  ret\nned  witli  j;ladness  to 
her  astonished  hushand  and  ohtained  of  liini  what  she 
hud  asked,  for  Karl  Leofrie  freed  the  town  of  l'ov«ntry 
and  its  inliahitants  from  the  afor<said  service,  and 
eonlirnied  what  he  liad  done  hy  a  eliarter." 

The  incident  of  IVepiiifj;  Tom  was  never  tlioii^iit  of 
l)y  Uoyer  of  Wendover,  and  «loes  not  heeonie  a  part  of 
the  story  until  tlic  seventeenth  eentnry.  Wlio  was  the 
jjenius  who  invented  liini  is  not  known;  l)nt  from  that 
time  onwards  the  peepiny  tailor  who  alone  of  all  the 
jK-oplc  of  Coventry  sjiied  upon  (iodiva  as  she  rode  through 
the  empty  streets  heeomes  an  essenliii!  j^irt  of  the 
lejrend.  His  fate  takes  so  mediaval  a  turn  that  he 
seems  really  older  than  he  is.  Tennyson  adopts  him, 
in  his  ptiem.  as  a 

"  low  (liiirl,  nitii|«art   iil'  tli.iiiklf--  ••.■iitli. 
Till'  f'iital   byword  nf  all   yi-ai-  to  ((imh-, 
Itoriii^r  a   litflf  ailpT-liolc   in   tfar. 
I'fi'p'il  ~  liilt   111*  cyc^,    liclorr  tlii'y    liail    tlicir   uill. 
UVrc  ^illri^l•l^ll   into  darkni —  in   liis  hrail. 
And  dro])t  l.-t'orc  liini.      So  tlu'   povn'i-  \vIm>  wait 
On   noblf  dffds,  cancfU'd   a   »i'ii-c   tni»iw'd." 

A  half-lenj,'th  eilij^y  l  •-"ortiny  to  l»e  l'ee|)in^  Tom 
occupies  a  niche  in  the  wall  of  the  •"  Kind's  Head  "  in 
Smithford  Street.  He  is  really  a  portion  of  a  fi«,nire  of 
St.  (Jeorfje  from  one  of  the  old  Coventry  civic  paffcants; 
hut  he  looks  so  peculiarly  unsaiiitly  and  lias  so  lecherous 
a  <,'rin  that  no  one  eai\  for  a  moment  dispute  his  entire 
suitability  for  the  present  part. 

Coventry  became  so  imp(Utaiit  a  place  in  the  early 
part  of  the  f(»urteenth  century  that  it  was  fjranted  a 
charter  of  incorporation,  and  afterwards  fortified  with 
walls  and  gates.      Parliaments  were  held  there,  in  the 
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stuttly  l)U  Mi  us  of  the  Priory;  liivi-iitry  I  niss  iMtaiiu' 
oiK>  of  tht  m  fiimoiis  City  Crosses  in  the  kiii^jdoiii ; 
lilds  wrrc  iiinoiiji  flic  rirlicst  iiihI  most 
iimyors,  tot),  wcrf  ini|M)rtuiit  aiui  fnir 
•IS  Wf  niuy  judye  from  the  example  of 
>  ho  in  IHI  caused  the  riotous  l*rin<'<' 
Henry  the  Fifth,  to  he  arrested  for 
li;  h.banee,  and  thus  ranks  with  Jndue 
\si„)      w    another    occasion    committed    tlie 


iirid  the  tridc  , 
jMiwerfnI.     T'l 
less  maj^i'       i 
John   '!ori.( 
Hul,   a  >        ..r.l 
ereatinji 
(»aset)vn' 


Prince  ti      <rist.'i  . 

ShakrsfM  ■i'"f  riyl  tlv  <  . '.  '/alstaff  more  ashamed  to 
march  t!  r    'l''i  '';■  •'<'<!   popidous  town   with    his 

ra^jred  ciiipfn^  1      ..Ired  and   lifty   sohhcrs,   and 

only  a  shii  ard  li  '  n.  i\ft  the  lot,  than  (;odiva  had 
iK-entorii'  throi  !>  .  jiimitive  place  of  three  hnndre<l 
years  l)rf(  re,  with  nol '  inj,' — 

'•  If  I  .'0  not  ashamtd  of  my  soldiers.  I  am  a  soused 
j,'urnet  .  .  .  you  would  think  that  I  had  a  hundretl 
and  lilty  tattered  prodijjals.  lately  come  from  swine- 
keepiny,  from  eatinj,'  draff  and  husks.  A  mad  fellow 
met  me  on  the  way  and  told  me  I  had  nnloaded  all  the 
jfibbets  and  pressed  the  dead  bodies.  No  eye  hath  seen 
such  scarecrow^.  I'll  not  march  thi(>u<.'li  Coventry  with 
them  that's  flat ;  nay,  and  tiie  villains  mareli  wide  betwixt 
the  lejjs.  as  if  they  had  j,'yves  on;  for  indeed  I  had  the 
most  of  them  out  of  prison.  There's  but  a  shirt  and 
a  half  in  all  my  company;  and  the  half  shirt  is  two 
napkins  tied  toj,'ether.  and  thrown  over  the  shoulders, 
like  a  herald's  coat  without  sleeves;  and  the  shirt,  to 
say  the  truth,  stolen  from  my  host  at  Saint  Albans,  or 
the  red-nosed  innkoeper  of  Daintry." 

Coventry,  in  right  of  this  importance,  became  a  city  in 
1-151,  and  went  on  from  good  to  better,  until  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rclifiious  houses.  At  that  time  its 
population  immbercd   Ij.OOO,   but  within  a  few  years 
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it  lm«l  iUclimil  to  JttMM).  V«  t  in  iiimtlKi-  thirty  years 
tlif  iMty  is  fuiiiul  n«'(iviiin  (Jiicc  n  Kli/.al»<lli  not  mily 
with  I'lithnsiiisiii  aiul  spKndiil  [Mijiiant-'.  Imt  with  the 
prostnt  of  a  piusi-  of  il(M);  although  thf  (l«|)r«ssi(>ii 
was  still  acutf. 

"It  is  a  jiuod  j,'ift,  an  hiiiKind  |M»uii(is  in  >»«)I<1;  1 
have  Imt  few  sucIj  ^ifts,"  said  her  Majesty,  win.  was 
),'reat  hut  yrcedy. 

*■  If  it  please  your  tirac'/'aiiswcred  that  euurtly  Mayor, 
'■  there  is  ii  jjreat  deal  more  ui  it." 
••  What  IS  that  V  "  she  asked. 

"  The  hearts."  he  rejoined,  "  of  all  your  lovnij,'  suh- 
jeets." 

"We  thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor."  said  the  Queen,  "it 
is  a  ijrcat  deal  luore,  indeed." 

IJut  she  did  not  eimfer  the  honour  of  knighthootl 
upon  hiiu. 

James  the  First,  visiting  Coventry  in  KUT.  was  yiven 
£100  and  a  silver  cup;  pri>bal)ly  in  the  hope  of  uettmj; 
a  renewal  of  the  charter;  hut  in  the  next  rei{»n  we  lind 
11  very  different  spirit.  '*  Ye  «lanuial)le  puritans  of 
Coventry."  says  a  Ktter-writer  of  the  time,  "have 
thrown  up  earthworkes  and  rampires  ajrainst  his 
Maiestie's  forces,  and  liav*'  put  themselves  in  a  posture 
of  defence."  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  expression 
arose  of  "  sendinj:  to  Coventry  "  any  objectionable 
person.  Those  tlius  consifiiied  to  Coventry  wci  • 
prisoners  of  war.  Royalists  captured  by  the  people  of 
Hirmin{,diam,  for  whom  no  prison  could  be  found  exeepi 
in  this  walled  aiul  fortified  city. 

Those  walls  were  promptly  destroyed  at  the  Htstora- 
tion,  by  order  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  citizens  of 
Coventry  offering  no  objection.  They  had  grown  Aveary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  when  the  King  came  to  his 
own  again  the  city  was  given  over  to  festivity.     The 
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foun'-'ins  spouted  daret  (not  jrood  claret,  nor  verj 
inueli  of  it,  we  may  sup|)ose);  Injulires  blazed;  and  e 
deputation  waited  uj)on  the  King  in  London  and  gavi 
him  £30  and  a  basin  and  ewer  of  yold. 

Coventry  Cross,  already  mentioned,  was  built  bet  wear 
the  years  1541-44,  at  the  time  of  the  city's  {lecay,  aftei 
the  suppression  of  the  njonasteries,  and  was  the  gift  ol 
Sir  William  Holies,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  be- 
queathed £200  for  the  puri)ose.  It  was  descriljed  by 
Dugdale  as  "  one  of  the  chief  things  wherein  this  city 
most  glories,  which  for  workmanship  and  beauty  is 
inferior  to  none  in  England."  But  soon  after  Dugdale 
wrote  this  the  Cross  wherein  Coventry  so  gloried  was 
destroyed,  and  the  chief  outstanding  architectural 
feature  is  now  formed  by  the  spires  of  St.  Micliael's, 
Holy  Trinity,  and  Christ  Church  :  Coventry  indeed  being 
known  far  and  wide  as  the  "  City  of  tlie  Three  Spires." 
It  is  rather  unfortunat"  that  the  fine  grouping  of  these 
three  spires,  seen-  best  from  the  approach  to  the  city  by 
the  Kenilworth  road,  is  spoiled  by  the  most  distressingly 
connnonplace  houses  in  the  foreground;  and  that  from 
no  other  point  of  view  do  they  group  at  all. 

St.  Michael's  spire,  incomjjarably  the  finer,  rises  with 
the  tower  to  a  height  of  308  feet ;  that  of  Holy  Trinity 
to  237  feet ;  and  Christ  Church  to  201  feet.  St.  Michael's 
church  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  largest  parish 
church  in  England,  a  distinction  claimed  also  by  St. 
Nicholas,  CJreat  Yarmouth,  and  St.  Mary  Redcliffe, 
Bristol.  The  honour  appears  to  belong  to  St.  Michael's, 
which  in  other  ways  is  a  notable  builtling.  It  is  generally 
said  to  have  a  nave  and  four  aisles,  the  two  additional 
"  aisles  "  being  really  chapels  of  similar  length  and 
appearance  :  the  work  of  the  Smiths'  and  Girdlers' 
Companies  and  the  Fellowship  of  Woollen  Cardmakers ; 
two  among  the  great  trading  guilds  of  the  city.     The 
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Cafpers,  the  Dyers,  the  Mercers,  the  Drapers  iind  the 
Smiths  had  also  tlieir  part  in  these  outer  aisles.  The 
greater  part  of  the  church  is  of  the  Perpendicular  period 
and  is  due  to  the  local  family  of  Hotoner,  who  expended 
their  substance  lavishly  upon  it  — 

"  William  ami  Adam  liiiiit  the  'lower, 
Amif  ami   Mary  Imilt  tljc  S|iiri'  ; 
William  and  Adam   hiiilt  tlic  Nave 
And  .Mary  Imilt  tin-  (,liiirc." 


pro^ne: 


So  ran  the  old  rhyme.     The   works   were   in 
between  1373  and  1430. 

A  narrow  road  separates  St.  Micluiers  from  IIolv 
Trinity,  which,  althoiij;h  in  itself  a  line  IVrpendicular 
building,  suffers  by  comparison  with  its  greater  neigh- 
bour. Here  also  the  guilds— the  Tanners.  .AhirhTs, 
Butchers  and  others— exhibited  their  wealth  and  i)iety 
in  the  buihling  of  chapels;  and  here  was  a  noble  stained- 
glass  fourteei.th-century  window  containing  the  ligures 
of  Leofric  aiiu  Godiva,  with  the  inserij)tion — 


•  it    Cunt! 


'or  titt  lobr  of  llitr 
oliriilft   ii"ol-fin." 


Christ  Church  retains  only  its  ancient  sj  re,  the  ruined 
body  being  replaced  in  182!)  by  a  work  in  the  most 
lamentable  style. 

Besides  its  churches,  Coventry  is  famed  for  its  ancient 
"  St.  Mary's  Hall,"  originally  the  hall  of  St.  Mary's 
Guild,  but  afterwards  serving  as  that  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  a  religious  society  which  amalgamated  anil 
swallowed  up  St.  Mary's  and  many  others.  It  became 
the  headquarters  of  the  old  municipal  life  of  Coventry, 
and  so  it  still  remains;  a  noble  centre  for  the  city's 
business  and  hospitalities. 

Coventry  nowadays  is  remarkable  for  its  modern 
manufactures.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  soap 
that  supported  the  city.  Later  it  was  prosperous  in 
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the  making  of  wooIKmi  fabrics,  needles  and  pins,  and 
famed  for  a  dye  known  as  •'  C'oNcntry  lllne."  As  time 
went  on,  silk-weavinfj  and  ril)l)on-niakinjT  took  promi- 
nence, and  doubtless  it  was  from  Coventry  that  the 
promised  "  fairinjir"  was  to  have  come  that  is  mentioned 
in  the  old  ballad  of  that  faithless  Johnny  who  was  so 
long  at  the  fair — 

"  lit'  proriiistMl  to  liiiy  iiu-  ;i  (iiiriiifj  to  ]>K'iise  me, 
A  bunch  of  liliH-  tililioiis  In-  |ii'OiiiisiMl  to  hiiy  iiii". 
To  tit'  Mp  my  liomiy  brown  liair." 

But  by  1809,  when  the  duty  on  foreign-made  silks  had 
been  removed,  the  silk  and  ribbon  trade  began  to 
decline,  and  the  enterprising  citizens  tm-ned  to  the 
manufacture  of  sewing-machines.  Then  came  the 
velocipede,  the  ijieyele.  anrl  the  motor-car.  In  the 
making  of  those  two  last-named  articles  and  in  that  of 
ordnance,  Coventry  has  found  its  fortune.  T'xey  are 
not  Shakespearean  manifestations,  ami  so  need  not  be 
enlarged  ujion  in  this  place. 

In  spite  of  its  modern  growth,  Coventry  remains  a 
very  pictines(ine  city.  In  Uuteher  Row,  and  in  narrow 
old  alleys  little  touched  by  modern  developments,  some- 
thing of  the  mediicvul  place  may  yet  be  traced;  and  in 
those  two  charming  old  almshouses,  IJablake's  Hospital, 
founded  in  1506,  and  "  Ford's  Hospital,"  built  in  1529, 
half-timl)ered  work  is  seen  very  nearly  at  its  best. 
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